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PHILADELPHIA.---OCTOBER. 


“What findlhere? 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit? what demy-god 
Hath come so near creation. 
Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 


“ARTHUR MERVYN. 


' The present engraving represents a scene in 
F the popular novel of Arthur Mervyn, a work 
® which created a decided sensation, when it was 
© first published in 1799. The plot of the tale is 
© laidin Philadelphia and its immediate vicinity, 
© andmany of the incidents described and referred 
© to,are intimately connected with the scenes of 
suffering and misery consequent upon the break- 
§ ing out of the yellow fever in 1793, by which so 
f many of our most valuable and respected citi- 
zens perished. The incident referrei to in the 
© plate,is the interview between Mervyn, then in 
© the employ of the scoundrel Welbeck, and Mrs. 
* Wentworth,and which will be better understood 
by arehearsal of the following particulars. Mer- 
© vyn, while residing with his father, made the ac- 
quaintanceof a young gentleman named Cla- 
® Vering,a portrait painter, who visited his father’s 
= house and resided there until his death. Previ- 
= ous to his decease, he presented Mervyn witha 
Miniature likeness of himself, which Mervyn 
Yegarded as a great treasure, on account of 
his admiration and esteem f.rClavering. When 
= Mervyn was obliged to leave his father’s house, 
fF he took this miniature with him and placed it in 
 2bundle of his own clothing. He reached Phi- 
© ladelphia at alate hour one evening, and in stop- 
Ping to rest, after his fatigue, laid his bundle 
. down, and subsequently went away and left it, 
i 30 that it was lost. Those who have read the no- 
= vel will doubtless remember, that, soon after, 
; Mervyn fellin with Welbeck ina very singular 
Manner, and that he was employed by him as an 
» *Manuensis,and in that capacity resided in his 
© splendid mansion for some weeks. It was while 
| Mervyn was thus situated that he became ac- 
| Wainted with Mrs. Wentworth. She, it appears, 
| Was intimately connected with Clavering, who 
4 was to inherit her fortunes, and for whom she 
: aos great regard. She knew nothing of his 
“eath, though his protracted absence could not 
accounted for, and was naturally a source ot 
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much distress. Welbeck had designs upon Mrs. 
Wentworth and her property, and knowing that 
nothing could be effected while Clavering was 
supposed to be living,resolved to employ Mervyn, 
under a mistaken notion that he would lend him- 
self to the fraud, to communicate to her fictitious 
particulars of her favorite’s decease. For this pur- 

se, and before he had explained his designs to 

ervyn, Arthur was introduced to the lady ty 
letter. While seated in her parlour, awaiting 
her entrance, Mervyn saw on the mantel-piece 
the identical miniature which had been given 
him by Clavering. It was therefore that he said, 
after a few minutes conversation. and while 
pointing to the miniature—* Madam there t 
something which I recognise to be mine.” The 


surprise of the lady will be readily imagined by 


the reader. The disclosures which were subse- 
quently made were of the deepest interest to both 
parties. Arthur’s bundle, it appears, had beea 
found by one of Mrs. Wentworth’s servants, 
and the picture was immediately recognised by 
Mrs. W.as being the likeness of her favourite, 
and was by her seized upon as a valuable me- 
mento of one she heldso dear. Of course Wel- 
beck’s scheme failed, as soon as Arthur became 
acquainted with his depraved character. 

One or two incidents connected with the pre- 
vailing and destruc ive malady of the year '93, 
it may be well to extract. In the annexed chap- 


ter Mervyn describes his visit to an infected | 


house. 

I wandered over this deserted mansion,in a 
considerable degree, at random. Effluvia,of a 
pestilential nature, assailed me from every cor-- 
ner. In the front room of the second story, I 
imagined that I discovered vestiges of that ca- 
tastrophe which the pastnight had produced.— 
The bed appeared as if some one had recently 
been dragged from it. The sheets were tinged 
with yellow, and with that substance which is 
said to becharacteristic of this disease, the gah- 
grenous or black vomit. The floor exhibited 
similar stains. 
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dangers, those allied to pesti 


-teau dropped from my arms, and m 


There are many who will regard my conduct 
as the last refinement of temerity, or of heroism. 
Nothing, indeed, more perplexes me than a re- 
view of my own conduct. Not, indeed, that 
death is an obiect alwa/s to be dreaded, or that 
my motive did not justify my actions; but of all 

ence, by being mys- 
terious and unseen, are the most formidable.— 
‘l'o disarm them of their terrors, requires the 
longest familiarity. Nurses and physicians soon- 
est become intrepid or indifferent; but the rest 
of mankind recoil from the scene with uncon- 
querable loathing. 

1 was sustained, not by confidence of safety, 
and a belief of exemption from this malady, or 
by the influence of habit, which inures us to all 
that is detestable or perilous, but by a belief that 
this was as eligible an avenue to death as any 
other; and that life is a trivial sacrifice in the 
cause of duty. 

I passed from one room to the other. <A port- 
manteau, marked with the initials of Wallace’s 
name, at length, attracted my notice. From this 
circumstance I inferred, that this apartment had 
been occupied by him. The room was neatly 
arranged,and appeared as if no one had lately 
used it. There were trunks and drawers. That 
which I have mentioned, was the only one that 
bore marks of Wallace’s ownership. This I 
lifted in my arms witha view to remove it to 
Medicote’s house. 

At that moment, methought I heard a foot-step 
slowly and lingeringly ascending the stair. 1| 
was disconcerted at this incident. The foot-step 
had in it a ghost-like solemnity tardiness. This 
phaotom vanished in a moment, and yielded 
place to.mvre humble conjectures. A human 
being approached, whose office and commission 
were inscrutable. That we were strangers to 
each other was easily imagined; but how would 
7 appearance,in this remote chamber,and load. 
ed with another's property, be interpreted? Did 
he enter the house after me, or was he the tenant 
of some chamber hitherto unvisited, whom my 
enirance had awakened from his trance and 
called from his couch ? 

In the confusion of my mind,1 still held my 


burthen unlifted. To have placed it on the floor, 
and encountered this visitant. without this equi- | 


vocal taken about me, was the obvious proceed- 
ing. Indeed, time only could decide whether these 
foot-steps tended to this, or to some other apart- 
ment. 

My doubts were quickly dispelled. The door 
opened, and a figure glided in. The portman- 
heart’s- 
blood was chilled. If an apparition of the dead 
were possible, and that possibility I could not 
deny, this was such an apparition. A hue, yel- 
lowish and livid; bones, uncovered with flesh; 
eyes, ghastly hollow, woebegone, and fixed in an 
agony of wonder upon me; and locks, matted 


and negligent, constituted the image which I 


now beheld. My belief of somewhat preterna- 
tural in this appearance, was confirmed by re- 
collection of resemblances between these fea- 
tures and those of one who was dead. In this 
shape and visage, shadowy and death-like as 
they were, the lineaments of Wallace, of him 
who had misled my rustic simplicity on my first 


ARTHUR MERVYN, 


visit to this city,and whose death I had concery- 
ed to be incontestably ascertained, were 
bly recognized. 

This recognition, which at first alarmed my 
superstition, speedily led to more rational infer. 
ences, Wallace had been dragged to the hospit. 
al. Nothing was less to be suspected thant at 
he would return alive from that hideous recep. 
tacle, but this was by no means impossible, The 
figure that stood before me, had just rise,. from 
the bed of sickness, and from the brink of the 

rave. Thecrisis of his malady had assed, and 

he was once more entitled to be ranked among 

the living. 
* 


forci- 


* * + * 

This interval allowed him to reflect upon the 

ast and to inquire into the fate of Thetford and 
is family. The intelligence, which Medicote 
had enabled me to afford him, was heard with 
more satisfaction than regret. The ingratitude 
and cruelty with which he had been treated, 
‘seemed to have extinguished every sentiment, 
but hatred and vengeance. | was willing to pro. 
fit by this interval to know more of Thetford, 
than I already possessed. I inquired why Wal- 
lace, had so perversely neglected the advice of 
his uncle and cousin, and persisted to brave so 
many dangers when flight was so easy. 
1 cannot justify my conduct, answered he. It 
was in the highest degree, thoughtless and per- 
verse. 1 was confident and unconcerned as long 
/as our neighbourhood was free from disease, 
and as long as 1 forbore any communication with 
the sick; yet I should have withdrawn to Mal- 
verton, merely to gratify my friends, if Thetford 
had not used the most powerful arguments tode- 
tain me. He labuured to extenuate the danger. 

Why not stay, said he, as long as I and my fa- 
mily stay? Do you think that we would linger 
here, if the danger were imminent. As soon as 
it becomes so, we will fly. You know that we 
have a country-house prepared for our reception. 
When we go, you shall accompany us. Your 
services at this time are indispensable to my af- 
fairs. If you will not desert me, your salary 
next year shall be double; and that will enable 
you to marry your cousin immediately. Noth- 
ing is more improbable than that any of us 
should be sick, but if this should happen to you, 
L plight my honour that yon shalt be carefully 
and faithfully attended. 

These assurances were solemn and generous. 
To make Susan Hadwin my wife, was the scope 
of all my wishes and labours. By staying | 
should hasten this desirable event, and incur hit- 
tle hazard. By going, ! should alienate the al- 
fections of Thetford; by whom, it is but justice 
to acknowledge, that I had hithero been treated 
with unexampled generosity and kindness; an 
blast all the schemes I had formed for rising nly 
wealth. | 

My resolution was by no means stedfast. As 
a letter from Malverton arrived, I felt. mysel! 
disposed to hasten away, but this inclination wa 
combatted by new arguments and new intrealle 
of Thetford. vl 

In this state of suspense, the girl by whom Mrs. 
Thetford’s infant was nursed, fell sick. She w4 
an exeellent creature, and merited better treat 
ment than she received. Like me, she resisté 
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ARTHUR MERVYN. 


suasions of her friends, but her motives 
were disinterested and heroic. 

No sooner did her disposition appear, than she 
was hurried to the hos ital. I saw that no reii- 
ance could be placed upon the assurances of 
Thetford. Every consideration gave way to his 
fear of death. After the girl’s departure, though 
he knew that she was led by his means to execu- 
tion,—yet he consoled bimsclf with repeating 
and Goliceine her assertions, that her disease was 
not the fever. 

| was now greatly alarmed for my own safety. 
1 was determined to encounter his anger and 
repel his persuasions; and to depart with the 
market-man, next morning. That night, now- 
ever, I was seized with a violent fever. I knew 
in what manner patients were treated at the hos- 
pital, and removal thither was to the last degree 
abhorred. | 

The morning arrived,and my situation was 
discovered. At the first intimation, Thetfurd 
rushed out of the house, and refused to re-enter 
it till 1 was removed. i knew not my fate, till 
three ruffians made their appearance at my bed- 
side, and communicated their commission. 

lcalledon the name of Thetford and his wife, 
entreated a moment’s delay, till I had seen 
these persons, and endeavoured to procure a re- 


spitefrom my sentence. They were deaf to my 


intreaties, and prepared to execute their office 
by force. I was delirious with rage and with 
terror. | heaped the bitterest execrations on my 
murderer; and by turns, invoked the compas- 


} sion,and poured a torrent of reproaches on, the 
| wretches whom he had selected for his ministers. 


| struggles and outcries were vain. 
_Ihave no perfect recollection of what passed 
till my arrival at the hospital. My passions com- 
bined with my disease to make me frantic and 
wild. Ina state like mine, the slightest motion 
could not be endured without agony. What then 
must I have felt, scorched ee dazzled by the 
sun, sustained by hard boards, and borne for miles 
over a rugged pavement? | 

I cannot make you comprehend the anguish of 
my feelings. ‘To be disjointed and torn piece- 
meal by the rack, was a torment inexpressibly 
inferior to this. Nothing excites my wonder, 
but that I did not expire before the cart had mov- 


ed three paces. 


hew not how.or by whom 1 was moved 
from this vehicle. Insensibility came at length 
omy relief. After a time I opened my eyes, 
and slowly gained some knowledge of my situa- 


tion, I lay upon a mattress, whose condition 


proved that an half-decayed corpse had recently 
been dragged from it. The room was large, but 
it Was covered with beds like my own. Between 
each, there was scarcely the interval of three 
feet. Each contained a wretch, whose groans 
and distortions, bespoke the desperateness of his 
condition. | 

The atmosphere was loaded by mortal sten- 
A vapour, suffocating and malignant, 
No suitable 


Teceptacle was provided for the evacuations 


produced by medicine or disease. 


My nearest 


q neighbour was struggling with death, and my 


bed, casually extended, was moist with the detes- 
€ matter which had flowed from his stomach. 


was expected to be the last. 


You will scarcely believe that, in this scene 
of horrors, the sound of Jaughter should be over- 
heard. While the upper rooms of this building, 
are filled with the sick and the dying, the lower 
apartments are the scene of carousals and 
mirth. The wretches who are hired, at enor- 
mous wages, to tend the sick and convey away 
the dead, neglect their duty and consume the 
cordials, which are provided for the patients, in 
debauchery and riot. — 

A female visage, bloated with malignity and 
drunkenness, occasionally looked in. ying 
eyes were cast upon her, invoking the boon, per- 
haps, of a drop of cold water, or her assistance 
to change a posture which compelled bim to be- 
hold the ghastly writhing; or deathful smile of 
his neighbour. 

The visitant had left the banquet for a moment, 
only to see who was dead. If she entered the 
room, blinking eyes and reeling steps, shewed 
her to be totally unqualified for ministering the 
aid that wasneeded. Presently, she disappear- 
ed and others ascended the stair-case, a coffin 
was deposited at the door, the wretch, whose 
heart still quivered, was seized by rude hands, 
and dragged along the floor into the passage. 

QO! how poor are the conceptions which are 
formed, by the fortunate few, of the sufferings 
to which millions of their fellow beings are con- 
demned. This misery was more frightful, be- 
cause it was seen to flow from the depravity of the 
attendants. My own eyesonly would make me 
credit the existence of wickedness so enormous. 
No wonder that to die in garrets and cellars and 


) stables, unvisited and unknown, had, by somany, 


been preferred to being brought hither. 
A physician cast an eye upon my state. He 
pare some directions to the person who attended 
im. Idid not comprehend them, they were 
never executed by the nurses, and if the attempt 
had been made, {i should probably have refused 
to receive what was offered. Recovery was 
ge beyond my expectations and my wishes. 
The scene which was hourly displayed before 
me, the entrance of the sick, most of whom fe- 
rished in a few hours,and their departure to the 
raves prepared for them, reminded me of the 
fate to which I, also, was reserved. 


Three days passed away, in which every hour 
That amidst an 
atmosphere so contagious and deadly, amidst 
causesj of destruction hourly accumulating, } 
should yet survive, appears to me nothing less 
than miraculous. Thatof so many conducted 
to this house, the only one who passed out of it 
alive, should be myself almost surpasses my be- 
lief. 

Some inexplicable principle rendered harm- 
less those potent enemies of human life. My 
fever subsided and vanished. My strength was 
revived, and the first use that | made of my limbs, 
was to bear me far from the contemplation ane 
sufferance of those evils. 


SmALi Martrtrers.—As small letters hurt the 
sight, so do small matters him that is too much 
intent upon ; ree | vex and stir up anger, which 
begets an evil habit in him in reference to great- 
er affairs. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE NIGHTMARE. 


*T is eve—the lucid waves are leaping, 
The stars like angel’s eyes are peepiig, 
Romance is roaming in the bowers, 
And fancy on her throne of flowers, 

Is listening to the silver shell, 

Of echo in the distant dell. 

The moon had hung her silver crescent in the wes- 
tern halls of heaven, and her rays were sleeping on the 
surface of the waters like smiles upon the face ef in- 
fancy. The Lady Julia had seated herself in her sum- 


‘mer house at the foot of the flower garden, silence 


was around her, and the rippling waves broke and 
murmured on the sandy shore at her feet. She was 
leaning carelessly over her guitar and touching the 


strings (o a plaintive air, which was a favourite to 
-gther ears than her own, Over her white and grace- 


ful neck fell the rich profusion of her glossy hair, 
while her classic brow and intellectual eye. were oc- 
easionally turned towards the moon. ‘Truly has mu- 
sic been called the tood ot love, and the Lady Julia 
was indulging in a reverie of pure though vuluptuous 
passion. | | 

‘With respect to the character of the Lady Julia, it is 
unnecessary to inform the reader any further than 
that she was an heiress, whose father Lad left a hand- 
some fortuneere she was grown. She was now nine- 
teen, handsome, with many accomplishments, and a 
nower Of tascination unequalled. Many proud, gener- 
wus and gifted hearts had bowed down before her and 
worshipped her charms; among whom was Granville 


Sharpe, a lieutenant in the United States Navy, a scho- 


lar, a poet and a gentleman. Foremost among his 
rivals was the young Charles Clelland, possessing a 


loriune, a high though sometimes a false sense of 


honour, and a spirit that could bear no indignity or 
misfortune. Romantic to the last degree, he had 
tixed his heart unon the Lady Julia, and wasdetermined 
to possess her, at the risk of his own lite, or the sacri- 
fice ot those who opposed him. They had grown up 
sogether and had been attached to each other like a 
brother and sister for many years. | 

“What sound is that?” whispered the Lady Julia, 
as shé dropped the guitar upon the green bank at her 
side. “The moon is almost down, and methinks I 
hear the sound of oars in the dim distance.” 

She turned to retrace her s:eps to her parlour, when 
from among the shrubbery which lined the shore on 
one side, and the next moment a yonng man, partly in 
disguise, stepped on shore. 

“Stay lady—fly not from him who can never cease 
to adore you while his heart continues to beat.” 

She had reached the shade of an umbrageous tree 
but a few yards from the shore, when he sprang for- 
wart seized her hand and sunk upon his knee before 

cr. 

“ Charles Clelland,” cried the noble minded girl, 
bending her dark eyes upon him, “leave me this instant 
ora stronger arm than mine shall punish your presump- 
tion. 

“What mean you Julia?” asked the infatuated 
Charles, staggering back with astonishment. 

“1 mean that he who can stoop to a dishonourable 
action, and use dissimulation to cover it, is not wor- 
thy of the confidence of a lady at any time, much less 
at such an hour as this.” 

“ For heaven’s sake disclose the charge,” exclaimed 
Charles, with wonder and aston'shment depicted upon 
his countenance, “and keep me no longer in sus;ense. 
Torture and death are preferable to the pangs of im- 
plied turpitude, to which my head, no le:g than my 
heart is a stranger.” 


“Counterfeited innocence is but a poor shield in 


NIGHTMARE. 


the presence of immaculate truth. Leave me.” 
dignitied girl, waving her white hand 
Jewels, “nor longer darken your erro 
racter, by a vain attempt to cover your 
vocation and aflected ignorance.” 

“No, by the purity of yonder moon, I swear | will 
not leave you,” exclaimed the desperate youth kneel 
ing before her, “ till f know the charge which dooms 
me to degradation and blasts the hopes which I have 
cherished as the charm of mv existence. Nay, I will 
not leave you, though the annunciation like a leaping 
bolt of heaven’s lightning should dash me to the dus, 
the bligh ed, and the blasted object of your eternal 
scorn. Heaven is witness that 1 am innocent, and if 
I must fall, let me perish in the presence of her whose 
image is the idol of my soul, and whose displeasure 
must sonnd the knell of despair and death.” 

Julia coldly turned her dark eyes from him, and 
trembled with contending emotions as he proceeded, 

“Julia, Julia you have been the dream of my exis. 
ence—it is van, I cannot live without you. In you 
are bound up the hopes and happiness ot life, they 
have all been embarked upon the sunny sea of love, 
and should storm now wreck them, I am undone for. 
ever. On your lips dwells the fiat of my fate. 'Tis 
yours to give me bliss or doom me to an untimely 
tomb. I cannot, I will not survive your eternal dis. 
pleasure, but ere I fall the vergeance of insulted 
and injured innocence, shall make a victim ol the vil. 
lain who meanly dares to rise upon my ruin, and tri. 
umph in my fall. Oh Julia, turn not away the light of 
those eyes, which has so long been the sunshine of 
my soul, and frown not upon one whose world is your 
presence, and whose life is devoted to your happi. 
ness.”” . 

The gaze of Charles was fixed upon the sinking 
moon as she went down on thesilent world. “Thus,” 
cried he, “is the star of hope end happiness, sinking 
to the verge of my own heart’s horizon, asec? to disap. 
pear and leave my mind to silence, to darkness and 
despair. Thus is the star which arose on the green 
perspective of bliss about to set forever on the wide 
waste of benighted memory.” 


ne,” said the 
glittering with 
rs and your cha. 
conduct by equi. 


of Julia, but she was gone even like the brilliant hopes 
of other years, she had silently fled from his presence, 
and left him in a state of suspense and perplexity little 
inferior to desperation. The last glimpse of the disk 
of the moon had disappeared below the horizon, and 
darkness rested upon the green groves and shrubbery 
of the garden, sacred to the loves and dislikes of the 
fascinating Julia. Thus, thought he, was Adam made 
wretched in the Eden of his former bliss, in the scenes 
so long sacred to his happiness. ‘Thus, too, had he been 
made wretched by the caprice of a lovely woman 
whose chains he loved 10 wear, and whose bondage he 
could not break. Involuntarily his eyes sought the 
fairy and fascinating form of her whom he had s0 
long loved, but the vision of his heart’s idulatry had 
disappeared and left him to the solitary musings 0! 
memory. The glimmering of a lamp burning in the 
window of her chamber arrested his gaze, though 
dimly seen through the intervening foliage, like the 
faint ray of hope amid the dark shadows of life. He 
was reflecting upon the variable and eccentric nature 
of woman and the precept of Terence crossed 2 
mind. “Novi ingenium mulierum ; nolunt uli vers, 
ubi nolis capiunt ultro.’ I know the nature of Wo 
men. When you request, they refuse; when you for 
bid they are sure to do it. 
The door of the mansion which held the fascinat 
ing Julia stood open, the stairway was before the i 
Pike bewildered lover, and seemed to welcome; i 
He hesitated not a moment, but soltly ascendes u 
winding staircase. His footsteps were 
entered the upper parlour unseen and beheld the chat 


fle turned to gaze upon the angel face and form — 
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mg girl in @ loose white robe, lying on a voluptuous 
yttoman. A book had fallen trom her hand on the 
carpet and she was weeping; she was indulging in 
the luxury of grief. For a moment he stood like a 


> statue gazing upon the outlines of her exquisite form, 


and the next moment rushed torward, and tell at her 
et, Julia aroused by the sudden movement, gave 
a jaint scream, and demanded in a tremulous though 


authoritative tone, the purport of his unseasonable in- 


sion. 
“f° By what right, Sir, or by what p ecedent do you 
| thus presume to intrude upon the privacy ofa lady ?— 
; Leave the room instantly, or the breach of decorum 
| hall be visited with the penalty it merits.” 
| “Nay, gentle Julia, hear me but a momentas Ihave 
butatew minutes to live. Death is the last refuge of 
| the wretched, and sooner than be discarded by her 
whom 1 have so long and so devotedly loved, 1 have 
F come to die in her presence. Oh, Julia, if it isa crime 
! to love you, take this instrument and plunge it to the 
heart that beats only for you,” and he held a jew- 
 olled dagger glittering in her gaze. 
| “What mean you?” asked the relenting girl, her 
| slender form trembling violently with emotion. 
“T meanstill to live in your smiles or die at your feet,” 
> cooly responded the daring man. “I cannot endure your 


F hatred, and yet I would live to take vengeance on the 


villain who has basely soughtto transfer your affection 
by sinking an innocent man in your esteem. Envy. is 
| a mean passion, the very soul of selfishness; it would 
S blast with a blot the brightest character fora single 
+ smile and drag down from heaven the most brilliant 
F intellect, if it cuuld be suffered to rise upon the pinions 
| thus polluted. Oh that this arm could reach the coward 
| heart that 
' “Ah Charles,” exclaimed the gentle Julia, with a 
| pensive look, “let the matter pass tor the present.— 
| Would that I had never mentioned it, as I fear some 
latal consequence may follow.” 
“Nay, thou fair angel ot my: soul, honour binds thee 
to disclose the treachery of him who would basely 
. sacrifice me to his own aggrandizement.” 
“Alas!” exclaimed Julia, casting upon him her me- 
| iancholy eyes, “the story is true, the facts are xy 
“Death and damnation!” vocilerated the rash young 
| man, drawing trom his bosom the dagger, “am I to be 
s the victim of a set of systematic villains, thirsting for 
ruin?” 
| Julia sprang forwa'd, seized the dagger with her 
 OWn tar hand and buried it beneath the pillow of her 


e sola. Charles as an act of homage bowed belore her. 


“ Act not rashly, Charles, and when we meet again, 
p | will disclose to you all that has been alluded to this 
P hight, provided you promise that you will take venge- 
- ‘nce only for that part of the story which may be proven 
q om false, that you will pardon all that is spoken of 
promise,” hastily returned Charles taking his hat, 
p andoh, Julia, it you torsake me I am undone; I am 
1 undone forever, ruined, ruined eternally.” 
| “Julia heard his retiring footsteps on the stairs and 
threw herself upon the sofa in a state of mind border- 
sng on distraction. Starting up she exclaimed— 
R Jh love what a state of agony art thou, how per- 
| prion to the soul! What a condition is mine! If 
j disclose to Charles the story of his villainy, and cast 
| ‘um off, he will perhaps plunge a dagger to his heart 
| and stain! me with his blood; and it [ confess to him 
| what the brave Granville is my informant he will chal- 

aiee him to the field and one or both inay fall. Oh 
wretched fate is mine; Oh whither shall I fly 
RB scape it. Would that I were the child of obscu- 
| neoagh the greater part of the night Julia wrung 
Aan nds and walked the floor. ‘The next day came 
| "passe, andin the evening the moon hung her sil- 
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ver bow again i the western hall of heaven. Again 
at the foot of the garden beneath the spreading 
branches of a tree at the margin of the water, sat Julis 
musing on the vicissitudes of life, its perplexities, its 
joys and its cares. The moonbeams were again glanc. 
ing on the waters, and :n the distance several pleasure 
boats freiahted with the lovely and the gay, were sail- 
ing over the smooth surface, gently bending to the 
breeze. 

“ Even like them,” said the musing girl audibly “do 
we sail on the current of life when it is unruffled by 
the storm and teinpest of passion. Like them we pass 
over the surface of lite and leave no track upon its 
tide to tell the coming mariner that we have beer 
there.” 

“True,” said a voice behind her, “and how pleasan( 
when we are accompanied by those we love.” 

Julia started from her reverie, turned in the direction o! 
the sound, and saw Granville Sharpe, standing behing 
her, his eyes fixed upon the lovely being, and the scene 
before him, 

“OhGranville, you have broken in uporm my reverie’ 
said Julia, her eyes swimming and dancing with de- 
light, “and robbed of the only moments of happiness 
Il have enjoyed in some days.” 

should suppose happiness to be no stranger te 
the bosom of so lovely, and so accomplished a girl as 
yourself,” returned Granville, bowing repeatedly to 
the object of his idolatry. | 

“ Nay no flattery Granville, it ill befits a polished 
ear. Ever since you hinted at the conduct of Charles 
Clelland I have been a wretched woman.” 

“Ah! then you sympathise and mourn over the de. 
gradation of a fallen favourite.” 

“1 fear some tatal consequence to you,” returned 
Julia, blushing to her very temples. 

* Nay, fear not, but be seated, and I will relate to 
you the story at which I hinted and which can be 
proven by a witness not far from us. You remembe:i 
the poor orphan girl, Ellen Blake, whose dying paren? 
bequeathed her to the protection of Charles Clelland, 
her cousin?” 

“T saw her once,” returned Julia, “ three years sinee, 
and she was a modest and a beautiful girl.” 


“'T’he very mode! of modesty,” said Granville, “and | 


how base to meanly take the advantage of an unsus- 
pecting girl who looked up to him as the guardian ot 
her you'h, and the protector of her innocence. With 
the duplicity of a villain, he first pretended a passioa 
for her, and offered her a worthless heart. In the de- 
lirium of her supposed guod fortune, and in perfect con- 
fidence, (lor we seldom doubt others when our own 
heart is pure,) she in an evil moment sacrificed her 
honour to the affection she bore him.” 

“And did he act nobly towards her afterwards ?" 
asked Julia while a deep blush suffused her check. 

“ Nay, there lies the virtue of his villatny. In the 
hour of deep distress, he turned her into the wide cold 
world to beg or starve. He, however, only exhibited 
the nature ot his sex, forall men hate the victim, whose 
virtue has been blighted, though the victim clings to 
the destroyer with a still fonder affection. It were wel: 
if all the female world knew this.” 

“It were well,” returned Julia, with a deep involun. 
tary sigh, ‘it were well indeed.” 

“You sigh deeply Julia,” said Granville, “do you 
pity the villain or the victim most ?”’ 


“A generous question, truly,” retorted Julia, “to 


ask a lady.” 

“T know,” returned Granville, “that your sex is prone 
to take the part of ours, even when your own suffers. 
The vengeance of offended virtue is severe, and it al- 
ways falls upon the head of the victim. Unmitigated 
misery is the lot of her that has been deceived by a 
heartless scoundrel, for when her fame is once blasted, 
years of penitence of prayers and tears cannot erase 
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the stain of her transgression. This judgment without 
appeal, is perhaps the best, as certainty of punishment 
deters from crime.” 

Julia’s eyes were fixed upon the bright orb of the 
moon, and she heard not the words that fell from the 
lips ot the gifted Granville. Ste was indulging in a 
reverie of love, fraught with dark fancies and the fear 
of some undetinab'e catastrophe, that she dreaded to 
contemplate. When she recollected herself and turn- 
ed to speak to Granville, he was gone. 

It was some months after this circumstance, that 
the lady Julia was sittiuy ona lovely evening st the 
{front window of the parlour, gazing at the groups of 
persons who were promenadiny the streets. Near her 
sat Charles Cleiland endeavouring to remove the stain 
which had been thrown upon Lis charac er by the con- 
duc: a!luded to. He was also pouring out his soul in 
love, and passionately sueing fur her hand in marriage, 
for he knew not that her heart and hand were already 
given to Granville. 

“You canno', you will not,” said he, ‘* believe a tale 
g0 atrocious, intended to sink me in your esteem, by a 
man who would rise upon my ruin, and glory in the 
blow that blasts me.” 

“Nay Charles, Granville will not lie, he merely re- 


THE 


peats what others declare to be true.” : 


ar 


Phen I will bring the reputed victim,” vociferated 
Charles, “from the next village, and you shali hear 
from her own lips, the declaration that I am an injur- 
ed and an innocent man.” | 

- Scarcely had the words died upon his lips, ere a fe- 


inale, distressed and in tears, appeared at the window. 


with a child in her arms, of surpassing beauty; and Julia 
recognized immediately in its face the teatures of 
Charles Clelland. Ina tone of sorrow she supplicated 
charity, and related the tale ot Charles’s cold villainy. 
Unseen by her, Charles was writhing in agony, and he 
threw a piece of money from the window in the t.ope 
= she would take it and beyone, but she conin- 
tl 


“ Lady, I was once like you, virtuous and happy in 
iny father’s house, but he went down to the grave, and 
dying bequeathed me to the care of Charles, who in 
time protessed to love me, but alas! it was to betray. 
But the affection I bear him, will not suffer me to up- 
braid him, or ——” 

“No more, for heaven’s sake, no mote,” roared 
Charles. “This is the work of him who seeks to blast 
me, and in the face of heaven I swear, 1 will have 
vengeance. ‘Though he fly to the ends of the earth, I 
will pursue him—this hand shall reek with his heart’s 
best blood.” 


With a.countenance clothed in horrific passion, 
Charles sprang forward, seized his hat, and darted ont 
of the room. Pale with terror, Julia sunk back in her 
chair and shuddered at the idea of cons: quences which 
might ensue and in which she would be innocent! 
implicated. ‘The dreadful words uttered in a sepul- 
chral tone, by the enraged Clelland still rung in her 
ears. She dreaded the tuture, for she knew full well 
the spirit of resentment, which actuated Charles, and 
she was convinced that if heshou!d call Granvilleto the 
field, his honour as an officer of the Navy would for- 
bid his refusing to meet him. ‘Tears gushed from her 
dark eyes, and she wept long and bitterly. 


“But cannot I prevail upon Granville,” said she 
musing, “to refuse the challenge? Yet that will notdo 
for could I love one who is stigmatized as a coward and 
become the scorn and scourge of every petty fellow ? 
Sull methinks I could bear the frowns of an unteeling 
world for his sake, for should he tall I am undone, 
ruined, lost forever. Yet in :efusing he might be as- 
-sagsinated in co'd blood, and ——” 

At this moment the dvor opened, and Misa Louisa 
Lander, who was to be brides-maid at the marriage, 
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entered, and Julia relieved her throbbing heart by com. 
municati.g to her the fears she entertained, 

“Oh fear not,” cried the thoughtless and fearlegg 
Louisa, “there is nothing lke a noise in love, I; would 
flatter my vanity exceedingly to be fought for by two 
noble young fellows, and { could freely bestow my 
heart and hand on the conqueror, for his bravery and 
devotion. He would richly deserve the smiles of hie 
lady love, who would risk his life to make himself mas. 
ter of her person. Cheer up and fear not for J will be 
Granville’s second,a d see that he is fairly dealt with,” 

In the conterence concerning the dress which was 
to be worn at the wedding, Julia nearly forgot for a 
while the fancies she had conjured up. Day after day 
passed away, and the terrors of the charming Ju‘ia ip. 
creased as ever and anen, vague rumours reached 
herears, of the threats of CharlesClelland.  ‘T'he busy 
nurse recalled to her mind the prophecy of an o'd for. 
tune-teller, who in early lite had foretold thatshe should 
marry before she arrived at the age ol twenty, that she 
should have more suiturs than une, and that mavellous 
things should take place about the time of her wed. 
ding. Letno: the reader be astonished that she could 


not shake off this superstition, for if education, and the 
light of religion, could banish from the mind the dark 


superstitions imlubed in early life, Dr. Johnson and 
the Rev. Mr. Wesley, would never have believed jp 
the existence uf ghu sts and goblins. 

The long expect dday of mariiage atlength arrived, 
and there was a great bustle in the town, as well as in 
the domicile of the fair Julia. It was rumoured that 
Charles Clelland had sent a challenge to Granville 
Sharpe, and that they weve to meet and seitle the affair. 
The Lady Julia, sat all day in her room indulging in a 
dream of alternate hope and despair. From the win 
dow, she could see groups of persons hurrying along 
the streets or standing at the corners, apparently en. 
gaged in earnest cunversation. She could hear the 
g: ntlemen say as they passed under the window—“Ii 
is a bad chance for Granvi le, for Charles is known to 
be a dead shot, he can hit an inch specs nineteen out 
of twenty.” 

Julia groaned aloud and cold drops of sweat stood 
upon her forehead. It was now within two hours ot 
the appointed time for the marriage ceremony and 
she imagined that he might now be on the field of 
death, standing betore his antagonist. A trembling 
seized her limbs, while fancy was busy in her brain, 
and she had worked herself upto thelas! point ol agony, 
when the dvor opened and the gay Granville entered 
to conduct her to the scene of ceremony. 

The guests were all assembled, the parson entered, 
and the smilling pair were sianding hand in hand be- 
fure him. Not half the ceremony had passed, when 4 
loud knock was heard at the st eet door. It was 
hastily opened, and Clelland, wild, haggard. aud bloody. 
rushed in waving in one hand a reeking dagger, and 
in the other a pistol. 


“Villain,” cried he ina thundering voice,” meet me 


this instant or die the death ot a coward.” : 
The next moment Charles Clelland sprung with up- 
lifted arm at Granville, a scuffle ensued, they hurr 
to the street door, and the unhappy Julia fainted in the 
arms of Louisa Lander. An hour passed and Julia was 
recalled to a conscivusness of her misery. A cry Was 
heard in the street, and the sound of footsteps hurrying 
to and fro, broke mourntully on the ear of Julia. 
had never tasted sorrow befure and it came now hea- 
vily upon her. The street door suddenly was opened, 
and the fatal truth flashed on the mind of Julia, that 
Granvile had fallen by the hand of Clelland. His 
dead body, “with dust dishonvured, and def. armed with 
ure,” was borne by a number of men into the ar 
our, and laid out ona large table. ‘The Lady Julia 
sat near the corpse and gazed stead/astl upon 
though she had suddenly become another Niobe, Wit 
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. sccqasabcned the heart had not ceased to beat. She un- 


© uncovered the face, and the head !urned on one side, the 


eyes 


ply ra 
was 
| hands, and attempted to scream for help, but the weak- 
ness 
‘inher throat. She looked again upon that distorted 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND UNRIGHTEOUSNESS—~SUDDEN CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 


: ble agony depicted on her countenance and 
about eed ing a tear or breathing a sigh, she siill 
© continued to gaze till all had retired trom the room save 
© hersell, She arose, advanced and seated herself by the 


She placed her hand upon his breast, and to her 


opened and glared upon her, with a terrific expres. 

The teeth gnashed together, the arm was part- 
ivd,and the hand clenched. Julia telt that she 
rivetted to the spot, she covered her tace with her 


ot fear came over her, and the words died away 


face, and recognized to her horror, the features otf 


Charles Clelland. She attempted to rise and fly but 
| her limbs refused to support her, and she sunk back ex- 


hausted in her chair. The blood was gurgling trom 


E the bullet wound in his breast, and streamed into her 
lap as he arose and set upright. He appeared to be in 
S the agonies of death, and such a countenance of min- 
gled | | 
he sat, reaching his arms to clasp her, and glaring upon 
ther with his bloud-shotten eye-balls. His wild laugh 
rang in her ears, and as he leaned forwards to clasp 
' her in his embrace, he fell head-foremost from the ta- 
ble on the Moor. He arose and exclaiming in a loud 

} yoice—" vengeance is mine, if you cannot be mine, 
you shall not be-another’s,” seized her and held a dag- 
ger pointed at her heart. Agony gave her strength, 
F and she screamed and seized him by the throat. 


passion and pain, she had never beheld. There 


“Murder, murder,” roared Granville rising in the 


bed, 
Feake Julia, what are you choking me for. You alarm- 
cd me prodigious'y.” 


and seizing his wife in his arms, “ for Heaveu’s 


“I have had a dreadful dream,” returaed Julia, 


“and have experienced the night-mare for the first 


Granville had married Julia that day, and there had 


been some idle conjectures, that Granville and Charles 
‘would be under the necessity of repairing tu the field 
to decide the claim of the lady. The uneasiness which 
these rumours occasioned on the mind of Julia, was 


the cause of her attack of the night-mare. 


MILFORD BARD. 


| RIGHTEOUSNESS & UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


The poor man’s sins are glaring, 

In the face of the Gospel warning; 

Hs caught in the fact of an overt act, 
uying greenson a Sunday morning! 


lhe rich man’s sinsare under 
he rose of wealth and s'ation, 


And escape the sight of the children of light, 
Who are wise in their generation. 


The rich man has a cellar, 
And a ready butler by him; 
he poor must steer for his pint of beer 
here the saint can’t choose but spy him. 
The rich man has his kitchen | 
And a cook to dress his dinner; 
¢ poor who would rvast, the baker must post. 
And thus become a sinner. 


The rich man’s mag windows hide 
I'he concerts of the quality; 


€ poor can but share a cracked fiddle in the 


Who offends all sound morality. 


The rich man lives invisible, 

i the midst of his way society; 

ut @ poor man’s delight is a sore in the sight, 
“nd a stench in the nose of piety. 


THE SUDDEN CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS. 

Some sixty-five, or seventy years ago, a vessel from 
Boston, arrived at one of the wharves in London.— 
Among the hai.ds on board, was ene by the name of 
Tudor, a steady, respectable, and well looking your 
man, who acted in the capacity of both couper an 
sailor. Very early one morning, and betore auy other 
hand than ‘Tudor had come upon deck, a young, 
beautifil, and tolerably well dressed female came trip- 
ping down the street to the vessel, and enquired of 
‘Ludur for the Captain. She was told he had not yet 
rose, but she insisted on seeing him without delay, and 


with ‘Tudor’s perm ssion, proceeded to his berth, and. 


arousing him, addressed him with, 

“Good morning, Captain: I have called to see if 
you will marry me.” — 

“ Marry you!” replied the astonished Captain, be- 
lieving her to be ol a ~~ character, “ leave 
my vessel instanily if you know what is for your in- 
terest.” 

She then went to the mate’s berth and asked him if 
he would marry her, and receiving an answer similar 
to the Captain’s, she went upon deck, where ‘l'udor 
was engaged in some business, and put the same ques- 
tion to him. 

“With all my heart,’ answered Tudor, ina half 
serious and half jocular manner. 

“Then,” said she, * come along with me.” 

Tudor left his work and tollowed her, with motives 
which he afterwards declared he could never satistac- 
torily account for even to himself. By the time they 
had reached the principal streets of the city, many of 
the shops had been opened. ‘The lady entered a bar- 
ber’s shop followed by Tudor, beckoned him to be 
seated, and ordered the knight of the razor to take off 
his bea d and hair, both ot which operations he un- 
questionably greatly stood in need of. She footed the 
bill, and they leit the shop, but soon entered a hat 
store. She requested that the best lot of beavers in 
the store might be placed upon the counter, and then 
told ‘I‘udor tu select such an one as suited him. He 
soon did this; the price was paid by the laay; Tudor 
threw aside his old tarpuwling, and left the store, in 
company with his companion, in a beaver that would 
not have disgraced his Majesty the King himself.— 
They next visited a shoe store, where ‘Tudor was not 
long in selecting a pair of boots, nor the lady in paying 
for them. 

Tud .r by this time was puzzled to divine the object 
the lady had in view, and it must be acknowledged, 
he was app ehen-ive all was not nght. But fully 
aware that he had committed no crime to make him 
dread the face of any mortal, and wishing to see the 


‘| end of the farce which he considered then fairly com. 


menced, he was determined to press forward, prepar- 
ed fur the worst, trusting every thing to his guide and 
companion. He solicited trom the lady an explana- 
tion of her designs, but she told him to be silent and 
ask no questions, and immediately led the way into 
a clothing store, with Tudor at her side. Here ‘Tudor 
was told to select the best suit of clothes in the store 
that fitted him, with corresponding arucles of cloth- 
ing; and the sailvr in his doublet, tar-bedaubed pan- 
taloons, and chequered shirt, was in a few minutes 
metamorphosed into as fine a gentleman, as far as 
appearance was concerned, as had walked the streets 
of that great metropolis for many a day. The bill 
at this place, as at the others, was paid by the lady. 

Tudor’s amazement was now complete. He neither 
knew what to say orto think. Who the lady was, 
what her intentions were, he cou'd not even surmise. 
He again asked for an explanation, and insisted upos 
one; but the only answer he received was, 
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“Follow me, and be not alarmed—all will be ex- | 
plained hereatter to your entire satisfaction.” 

Oue thing ‘l'udor was obliged to acknowledge— 
the lady, thus far, had dune by him as weil as he 
could have wished; he therefure resolved to ask no 
more questions, and to comply with all her requests 
and demands. Presently she conducted vim into a 
mazgistrate’s office, and politely requested the minister 
of the law, to unite her and her companion in the bands 
of matrimuny ! ‘This was some hing of a damper to 
Tudor, bu nevertheless he strictly yielded; the cere- 
mony was soon commenced, and in afew seconds the 
couple were pronounced mun and wife ! . 

Without uttering a word, or even exchanging a 
kiss, ‘Tudor and his wife now left the mayistrate’s, 
but not, however, until she had given him a sovereign 
for his services. ‘I'he couple passed through many 
streets in silence—Tuior hardly knowing what he 


was doing, or what he had done, and certainly ignor- | 


ant of where he was going or what awaited him; and 
of the thoughts that occupied his wite’s mind, the rea- 
der will soon be able to judge for himself. ‘Turning 
the corner of a street, T'udor beheld, a ew rods in 
front of him, a splendid dwelling, towards which tle 
wife seemed to direct her footsteps as well as his own, 
and into the front door of which they indeed soon 
entered. The room into which Tudor was ushered 
by his wife, was furnished in a style of the greatest 
magnificence. Shesat him a chair, telling him to make 
himself contented tor a minute or two, and then pas- 
sed into another room. 

The first one here to address her, was her uncle, 
who, on seeing he: enter the room, jumped in aston- 
ishment from his chair, and calling her by name, de- 
manded how she had esca trum her room, and 
where she had been. Her only answer was, 

“Thou fiend in human shape, I allow you just one 
hour to remove your effects from this house. ‘The ac- 
tual possession of my property here you have long de- 
prived me of, and vainly thought you had made ar- 
rangements by which you could have deprived me of 
it through life; but I have frustrated your wicked de- 
sigus—l am now mistress of my own house, tor I was 
this moment married, and-‘my husband is now in the 
front room.” | 

I musi now leave the newly married couple for a 
short time, for the purpose of reverting to the previous | 
history of Mrs. Tudor. She was she only child ofa 
very wealthy gentleman, whom I shall designate as 
Mr. A. not recollecting his actuat name, and for the 
same reason, I shall give to his daugh er the name 
of ttliza. He had spared neither time nor expense in 
the education of his daughter, she being the on'y ob. 
ject of his care and regard, his wife baving died when 
she’ was quite young; and before his death, which 
took place when she was 14 or 15 years of age, he 
had the satisfaction of witnessing her one ot the 
most accomplished and beautiful young ladies of Lon- 
don. | 

A short time previous to his death, an arrangement 
was entered into between Mr. A and a brother of his, 
by which his brother was to have possession of his 
dwelling house, his servants, horses, carriages, and 
such other property as had not beeu deposited in 
banks for the benefit of his daughter, tll the time of 
her marriage, when the possession of them was to 
be given up to her husband. It was a condition of 
the agreement, that in the case Eliza died without 
re the property was to go to her uncle and his 

amily. 

Immediately after the death of Mr. A. his brothe: 
removed into his dwelling; Eliza boarded in his famu- 
ly; and every thing went on very agreeable for some 
months, when Eliza discovered in her uncle and his 
family, the manifestations that she should never marry 


—the reasons for which, from what has already been 


THE SUDDEN CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 


said, must be obvious to every reader. Unluckily fo; 
Fl.za, she did not discover the diabolical piot in sea. 
son to frustrate it in its bud. It was nothiug less than 
this: to shut her up in one of the centre rooms in the 
third story of the house; to prevent her leaviny it by 
keeping the doors and windows thoroughly bolted 
and retuse her the company ot her associates, by tel. 
ling them, when they called, that she was either ar 
schovl, or was at some of the shops on business, or 
had taken a ride in the country for health, and to see 
sume of her relations, or by telling tnem soinething 
else equally destituie of truth. . 

Eliza generally received her meals through a smal 
door in the ceiling, from the hands of her unleeling 
aunt, to whom her cries for liberation fiom her lonely 
and dismal prison house, were no more effectual thay 
they would have been had they beea directed to the 
idle wind. | 

Ihree years was the unfortunate girl thus shut out 
from all communication with the world, when one 
morning her scanty breaktast was carried to her by 
an old temale servant of herfather. Eliza, ouce more 
discovering the face of her old friend and servant 
Juan, burst into tears, aud attempted several tunes ty 
speak, but was unable to. Juan well understood the 
meaning otf these incoherent subbings, and said, her- 
selt almost unable to speak from emotion, “ Hush, 
hush, Mistress; speak not; Lunderstand all.— 
y our tyrant aunt, was taken suddenly ‘ill last night, 
and the doctor says it is doubtful whether she lung 
survives. 1 will see you again at noon, and at eveu. 


ing. Some of your oid servants have long been plan. 


ning means for your escape, and are now in ho;es of 
effeciing it;” and without waiting for Eliza’s thanks 
and blessings, tripped down stairs. : 

Icliza, although unable tur some time to partake ot 
her simple repast, did so at last with a better zest than 
she had ever before. Her old servants were still abou! 
the house, and were beut upon her rescue! Must wel- 
come, soul inspiring intelgence! 

“What!” said she to herseif, “is it possible that I 
am to be delivered troin this vile place of confinement! 
Is it possible that there lives one who seeks my libera- 
uuon and happiness ? Is it possible that all coniected 
with this establishment—my own establishment—do 
not pussess hearts ot adamant? (God speed thee, 
Juan, and thy associates in thy work of love and 
mercy !” | | 

{tis unnecessary to detail all the minuue of the 
scheme tor tliza’s escape, and the several interviews 
held between her and Juan tor the three days she 
supplied E.iza with her meals. Sutfice it to say, that 
on the evening of the fourth day alter the abuve in- 
terview, Eliza was turnished with an instrument to 
unbar her window, and was promised a rope laddei 
the following evening, to effect her descent frum one 
of the windows in the rvom adjoining; but having 
tuosened the burs of the wiudow the same evening the 
instrument for that purpose was put into her hands, 
she determined not to wait tll the following evening 
fur the promised ladder, not knowing but the plot ol 
ihe servants might be discovered by her uncle, or by 
some of his children ; and she accordingly went 
work, making a rope, (if such it may be called) Irom 
her bed civthes, by teaiing them into strips and tying 
the ends together. After a few hour’s labur she com- 
pleted her rope, but tearing it might vot be strong 
enough to support her, it was some ‘ime before she 
dared 10 altempt a descent. But preferring death to 
a longer confinement, and fearing that she might be 
detected, she resolved to make the attem)t, resigning 
herself into the hands of Him who is the orphans 
friend. She did make the attempt, and she was SUC 
cessful! Yes, she was now liberated from a eee 
her own house, where, for “ filthy lucre’s sake, she 
had been coutined by ner own uncle, and once mor’ 
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the pure air of freedom. This was avout 
wor She immediately bent her steps towards the 
wharf where the Boston vessel lay ; and from that 
riod in her life till she ushered her husband in her 
pre house, the 1eader has already had an account of. 
The surprised and horror-stricken uncle stood in 


| mie astonishment for some moments, after being in- 
; formed by Eliza of her marriage. She again repeated 


; the demand, “ Leave my house in an hour, thou mon- 
; ater!” and then returned to her husband where the 


with corresponding habiliments, to alight; then 


amicable 


alter his marria 
hs wife, to his nat 


or three wharf 
haeaen at be bear his name to this day. They 


ey had lived since their union. h 
onored by all who 
their acquaintance.— Rochester 


romised explanation was made. 
The amazement of ‘Tudor, and the transport of his 


| wife,at this sudden change in their fortunes and con- 


ditions, may possibly be conceived, but they certainly 


| cannot be expres-ed. Being incompetent to the task, 
will rot attempt to describe the scenes that. succes. 
| sively followed the embraces of the happy couple, and 
| the kisses exchanged—the juy of the faithful servants 
F at seeing their young mistress once more set at liber- 


—the chagrin, mortification and decampment of 


} the inhuman uncle, and his family—the congratu'a- 
+ tions of old friends and acquaintance s—the parties that 


were given by Mrs. Tudor, as well as those attended 


| by her and her husband—their many rides into the 
country, &c. 


One pleasant morning, some four or five days after 


_ the marriage, the attention of the officers and hands 
belonging to the Boston vessel was directed to a 
| eplendid carriage drawn by two cream colored hor- 
| ses, richly capa:isoned, which was approaching the 
| whart,and in a few moments halted immediately in 
| front of the vessel. ‘he driver dismounted the box, 


andlet down the steps of the carriage; a gentleman 
gorgeously dressed, stepped out, ard assisted a lady 


stepped on board the vessel, when the gentleman 


| asked the captain what port he was from, how many 


days he was in performing the passage, when he in- 
tended tu return, the amount of fare for passengers, 
and other questions of a like nature, and receiving ap- 
propriate answers to the same, asked leave to exam- 


| ine the cabins and the other accommodations of the 
vessel (all the while avoiding, as far as possible, the 


ecrutiny of the captain,) which were very courteously 
shown him. He then observed, that he and his lady 


_ had some thoughts ot soon starting for America, and 
| Incase they concluded to do so, assured the captain 
; they would take passage with him. They then left the 


cabin, but before leaving the vessel, the gentleman turn- 
to the captain and said. 


“Capt. —, [calling him by name] before paring 


F your vessel, permit me to make you acquainted wit 


[twas not till this moment, that the captain and 


those around him, recognized in the elegantly dressed 
gentleman, their old friend and companion, ‘/ udor the 


Cone ‘—they supposing that some sad, if not fatal 


 Teader to 
Ee ot the healths that were drank. 
Tot” remainder of my imperfect sketch is soon told. 


et, had befallen him. 1 once more leave the 
Judge of the congratulations that now follow- 


or distributed the wages coming to him among 


Lis old associates—bade them good bve, but not how- | u 


‘ver, un'il he had extricated a promise from the captain 


| m his crew to call as often as possible upon him, be- 
lore sailino—left the vesst'l, entered his carriage, and 


was driven to his own door. 

udor and his wife lived through life upon the most 
gra lerms, and were blessed with prosperity and 
lent and respected circle of children. Some 
riage, he returned, accompanied by 
ive place, Boston, were he built two 


ed to t.ond n, where they died, as 
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From Norman Leslie, a new novel by T. S. Fay, now 
in the press of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


“T have myself,” said Kreutzner, “ witnessed many 
duels; but we are not so bluod thirsty generally s; eak- 
ing, a8 you moral Americans. We usually settle these 
matters with a sword, a better method, by the way, and 
more worthy of a soldier than your cold, muiderous 
pistol-firing. Any poltroon may pull a trigver, but it 
requires the firm hand and steady eye of a man to ma- 
nage the steel. However, as I was saying, when I 


was at Jena they called each other out as merrily ae | 


beaux and belles to a dance. 1t was but the treading 
on the toe—the brushing ot an elbow; nay, an acci- 
dental look that fell on them when they wished not ob- 
servation, and the next day, or, by St. Andrew the next 
hour, there was a clash of steel, and the stamping of 
teet on the greensward ; and the kindling and flashing 
of fiery eyes—and plunge and parry, ard cut and thrust, 
till one or both lay stretched at length; a pass through 
the body—a gash open in the cheek—the scull cleft 
down, or a hand off, and the blood bubbling and gush. 
ing forth like a rill of mountain water. ‘There were. 
more than one o! those fellows—devils, I must say, 
who, when they found among them some strange stu- 
dent, timid or retired, with whose character they were 
unacquainted, or whose courage they doubted, would 
pass the hint out of mere sport; brush his skirt, charge 
the offence upon him, demand an apology too hum- 
ble for a hare, and dismiss him fromthe adventure 
xe | with an opencd shou'der, or daylight through his 


y. 

“There was among us one fellow named Ventz, 
who, assumed, and wore with impunity the character 
of head bully. He was toremos: in all the devilry.— 
His pistol was death, and his broadsword cut like the 
scissors of fate. It was curious to see the fellow fire 
—one, two, three, and good by to his antagonist. Hise 
friendship was courted by all; for te be h:s enemy was 
to lie in a bluudy grave. At length, grown fearless of 
being called to account, he tovk pride in insulting 
strangers, and even women. His appearance was for- 
midable: a great burly giant, with shaggy black hair, 
huge whiskers, and grim mustaches, three inches 
long, twirled under his nose. A sort of beauty he had 
too: and amung the women—heaven help us—wher- 
ever those mustaches showed themselves every oppo- 


nent abandoned the ground. It was, at last, reaily 


dangerous tu have a sweet heart; for out of pure brav- 
ado .entz would push forward, make love to the 
lady, frighten her swain, and either terrily or fascinate 
herself. Should the doomed lover offer any resistance, 
he had no more to do but call a surgeon; and happy 
enough he considered himself if he escaped with the 
loss of his teeth or an eye. He had kill'd four men 
who never injured him—wounded seventeen, and 
fought twenty duels. He once challenged a whole 
club, who had black-balled him anonymously ; and was. 
pacified only by being re-admitted, though all the mem. 
bers immed.ately resigned, and the club was broken 


Mi At last there came a youth into the university— 
slender, quiet, and boyish-looking, with a handsome 
lace, though somewhat pale. His demeanour, though 
geiierally shy, was noble and self possessed. He had 
been but a short time among us, however, before he 
was set down as a cowardly creature, and prime game 
tor the ‘devils broke loose,’ as the gang of Mentz term. 
ed themselves. ‘The coy youth shunned all the riots 
and revels of the university—insulted no one ; and if 
his mantle brushed against that of another, apologiz- 
ed so immediately, so gracefully, and so gently, that 
the devil himself could not have fixed a quarrel upon 
him. It soon appeared, too, that Gertrude, the lovely 
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every one admitted at once his goodness, his grace, and 
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daughter of the Baron de Saale—the toast of all the 
country—upon whom the most of us had gazed as on 
some:hing quite above us—it soon appeared that the 
girl loved this youthful stranger. Now Mentz had 
singled Gertrude out for himself, and avowed his pre- 
ference publicly. Arnold, for thus was the new s‘u- 
dent called, was rarely, if ever, tempted to our feasts; 
but once he came unexpectedly on a casual invitation. 
To the great surprise of the company Mentz him- 
self was there, and sea'ed himself unabashed at the 
table, though an unbidden guest. The strongest cu- 
riosity at once arose to witness the result, for Mentz 
had sworn that he would compel Arnold, on their first 
meeting, to beg pardon on his knees for the audacity 
of having addressed his mistress. It had not appear- 
ed that Arnold knew any thing of Mentz’s character, 
for he sat cheerfully and gayly at the board, with so 
muci: the manners of a high-born genileman, that 


his beauty; and regretted the abyss on the brink of 
which he unconsciously stood. 

“ What, ho!” at length shouted Mentz, as the even- 
ing had a little advanced, and the wine began to 
mount: “a toast! Come-—-drink it all; and he who 
refuses is a poltroon and a coward. I quaff this gob- 
let fill to the brim—to the health and happiness of Ger- 
trude de Saale—the fairest of the fair! Who says he 
knows a fairer is a black liar, and I will write the word 
on his forehead with a red hot brand.” | 

“ Every goblet was emptied but one, which stood un- 
tasted—untouched. On perceiving this, the ruffian 
leaned forward, fixed his eyes on the cup, struck his 
brawny hand down fiercely on the table, which return- 
ed a thundering crash and rattle, and then repeated, in 
@ voice husky with rage— 

“There isa cup full: by St. Anthony! I will make 
the owner swallow its measure of molten lead, if it re- 
main-‘thus one instant longer.” 

“* Drink it,’ Arnold—drink it. boy ; keep thy hand. 
out of useless broils,’ whispered a student near him, 
rather advanced in age. 

“* Drink, friend !’ muttered another, dryly, ‘ or he 
will not be slow in doing his threat, I promise thee.’ 

“* Empty the cup, man!’ cried a third; * never frown 
and turn pale, or thy young head wiil lie lower than 
thy feet ere to-morrow’s sunset.’ 

“*Ttis Mentz the duellist,’ said the fourth._—' Dost 
thou not know his wondrous skill. He will kill thee 
as it thou wert a deer, if thou oppose him in his wine. 
He is more merciless than a wild boar. Drink, man, 
drink 

“ During this interesting scene, the youth had re- 
mained motionless, cool, andsilent. A slight pallour, 
but evidently more of indignation than fear, came over 
his handsome features ; and his eyes dilaied with emo- 
tion, resting full and firm upon Mentz. 

“* By the mass, gentlemen!" he said at length, ‘I am 
a stranger here, and ignorant of the manners prevalent 
in universities; but if yonder person be sane, and this 
no joke—’ 

“* Joke! thundered Men'z, foaming at the lip. 

“*T must tell you that I come from a part of the 
country where we neither give nor take such Jokes, or 
such insults.’ 

“ Hast thou taken leave of thy friends ?’ said Mentz, 
partly hushed by astonishment ; ‘and art thou tired of 

ife, that thou hurriest on so blindly to a bloody pillow! 


of deep and deadly anger, which had ere then appalled 
many a stout heart-—' by the bones of my father your 
fate is sealed! Be your blood upon your own head 
But,’ said he, observing that the youth, instead at 
cowering, bore himself more loftily, * what folly js 
this! Drink, lad, drink! and I hurt thee not! | love 
thy gallant bearing,and my game is not such as thoy? 

‘He added this with a wavering manuer which had 
never been witnessed in him, for never before had he 
been opposed so calmly and so fiercely ; and, {org 
moment, he quailed beneath the fiery glances darted 
at him from one whom he supposed meeker than the 
dove. But, ashamed of his transient tear he added: 
**Come to me, pvor child! Bring with thee thy 
goblet—bend at my foot---quaff it as I said, and—oy 
of pit ---I spare thy young head.’ 

“What was the astonishment of the company on 
beholding Arnold, as if effectually awed by a mo. 
ment’s reflection, and the ferocious enmity ot so ceie. 
brated and deadly a toe, actually do as he was com. 
manded. He rose, took the cup, slowly approached 
the seat of his insulter, knelt and raised the rin to his 
lips. Murmurs of ‘shame, shame, poltroon, coward" 
come hot and thick from the group of spectators who 
had risen in the excitement of their curiosity, and 
stood eagerly bending forward, with every eye fixed 
upon the object of their contempt. A grim smile of 
savage triumph distorted the features of Mentz, who 
shouted, with a hoarse and drunken laugh— 

“** Drink deep—down with it—to the dregs!” 

* Arnold, however, raised the rim to his lips, 
and waited a moment’s silence, with aii expression so 
scornful and composed that the hisses and exclama. 
tions were again quelled ; when every sound tiad ceag- 
ed to a dead silence. 

“ Never,” he said, ‘ shall I refuse to drink to the glory 
of a name I once loved and honored--.Gertrude, tairex 
ot the fair! But, he added, suadenly rising and draw- 
ing up his figure, with a dgnity that silenced every 
tat ‘for thee, thou drunken, bragging, foolish 
beast! I scorn—I spit upon—lI dety thee ? and thus be 
punished thy base, brutal insolence, and thy stupid 
presumption.’ 

“ As he spoke he dashed the contents of the ampk 
goblet full into the face ot Mentz; and then, with al 
his strength, hurled the massy goblet itse'f at the same 
mark. ‘The giant reeled and staggered a lew paces 
back, and, amid the shining liquor on bis drenched 
clo hes and dripping features, a stream of blood was 
observed to trickle down his forehead. 


and violently reversed. The object of their vilest ext 
crations flashed upon them with the immediate bright. 
ness of a superior being. A loud and irrepressib 
burst of app!ause broke trom every lip, till the broad 
and heavy rafters above their heads, and the very 
foundation of the floor, shook and trembled. But the 
peal of joy and approbation soon ceased ; tor a 
though this inspiring drama had so nobly com vas : 
it was uncertain how it might term:nate. soa “ 
tyrant recovered from the stunned and bewildere 
trance into which the blow, combined with an 
grief, astonishment and drunkenness, had 
several voices, after the obstreperous calls for silence 
usual on such occasions, addressed the youth, ¥v 
stood cool and erect, with folded arms, wailing 
course of events. 


Boy ' drink, as I have told thee, to Gertrude, fairest of| _‘** Brave Arnold! Noble Arnold! A gallant decd 


the fair’ And his huge round eyes opened, like those 
of a bull upon a daring victim. 


“That Gertrude de Saale is fair and lovely,’ cried 


the youth, rising, ‘may not be denied by me. But—I 
demand by what 


_of a drunkard and a ruffian ?’ 


ance I tind her name this night | sword.’ care 
common at a board of rioters, and polluted by the lips| “‘ But thou canst use it a |.ttle—cans 


. 
The blood of a true gentleman i his veils. 
“*But, canst thou fight,’ cried one. : 
0- 
only a simple student, and an 
fession. I have devotcd myself to the penci- 


not 2?’ asked 
another, 


“* By the bones of my father,’ said Mentz,ina tone! ‘‘* But indifferently,’ answered the youth. 
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st And how art thou with a pistol?’ demanded a 
erty hand is unpractiscd,’ replied Arnold. * I have 
yo skill in shedding human blood. 

“Fore heaven! then, rash boy, what has tempted 
thee to this latalextremity? 

“+ Hatred of oppression,’ replied the youth, ‘in all 
1s forms, and a willingness to die rather than submit 
io insult.’ 

Die then thou shalt! and that ere to-morrow’s 
«in shall set!’ thundered Mentz, starting up ina phren- 
sv, and wiih a hoarse and broken voice that made the 
hearts of the hearers shudder as if at the howl of a 
dug or ademon. “I challenge thee to mortal combat.’ 

“+ And L accept the challenge.’ 

‘*Ttis for thee to name time, place and weapon; 
but, as thou lovest me, let it not be longer than to- 
morrow night, or I shall burst with rage and impa- 
ny love thee not, base dog!’ replied Arnold ; ‘but 
thou shall not die so inglorious a death. I will fight 
with thee, theretore, to-night.’ 

“* By heaven, boy !’ cried Mentz, more and more 
surprised, ‘thou art in haste to sup in hell?’ and the 
rufian lowered his voice. ‘Art thou mad ?’ 

“* Be that my chance,’ answered Arnold; ‘ [shall 
not be likely to meet, even in hell, a companion so bru- 
tal as thou—unless, which I mean shall be the case, 
thou bear me company.’ : 

“*To night then be it,’ said Mentz; ‘ though to- 
night my hand is not steady ; for wine and anger are 
no friends to the nerves.’ 

“* Doth thou refuse me, then ?? demanded the youth 
with a sneer, 

“* By the mass, no! but to-night is dark; the moon 
is down; the stars are clouded, and the wind goes by 
i heavy puflsand gusts. Hear it even now.’ 

Therefore,’ said the youth, apparently more cold- 


| ly composed as his fierce rival grew more perceptibly 


agtated— therefore will we lay down our lives here— 
in his ha!l—on this spot—on this instant—even as thou 
standest now.’ 


“*'There is no one here who will be my friend,’ 


| sd Mentz; so evidently sobered and subdued by the 
| Hngular composure and self possession of his antago- 


hist, that all present held him in contempt, and no one 
stirred, 


“*No matter,’ cried Arnold; I will myself forego 


the same privileges. 


And your weapons said Mentz. 
Ave here, cried Arnold, drawing them from his 


B bosom; ‘a surer pair never drew blood. The choice 
isyours, 


"The company began now to fancy that Arnold had 


eqvivocated in disclaiming skill as a duellist ; and from 
pus viucible composure, thought him a more fatal 


e “Maser of the weapon than the bully himself. The lat- 
wy also partook of this opinion. 


| Young man,’ he cried, in a voice clouded and 
OW; but stopped and said no further. 
our choice said Arnold, presenting the pistols. 
seized one desperately, and said— 
Now name your distance.’ 
Blood-thirsty wolf" said Arnold, ‘ there shall be 


distance!” He then turned and addressed the com- 
any, 


Gentlemen,’ said he,deem me not either savage 
“Tinsaue, that [ sacrifice myself and the brutal wretch 
‘Salt ves, and to certain and instant des- 
"Sid For me, I confess 1 have no value in life.— 
er whom Iloved I have sworn to forget: and if I 
‘ited a_ thousand years, should probably never see 
‘san. This reffiaa is a coward, and fears to die; 


the td . 

ough he does not fear daily to merit his death. 
ih long heard of his baseness, and regard him as an 
/assin—the enemy of the human race and of God— 


531 


a dangerous beast—whom it will be a weer and a vir- 
tue to destroy. My own lite l would well be rid of, 
but would not fling it away idly when its loss may be 
made subservient to the destruction of vice and the re- 
liefof humanity. Here, then, I yield my breath; and 
here, too, this trembling and shrinking coward shall 
close his course of debauchery and-muider. My com- 
panious, farewell: should any one of you hereafter 
chance to meet Gertrude de Saale, tell her I nobly flung 
away a life which her lalsehood had made me despise. 
‘And now, recreant,’ he said, ina fierce tone, turning 
suddenly towards Mentz, ‘ plant thy pistol to my bo- 
som, as I will piant mine to thine. Let one of the 
95 cry three, and the third number be the signal 
to hire. 

With an increased paleness in his countenance, but 
with even more ferocity and firmness, Arnold threw 
off his cap, displaying his high brow and glossy ring- 
lets. His lips were closed and firm; and his eyes, 
which glistened with a deadly glare, were fixed on 
Mentz. He then placed himself in an attitude of firing ; 
broadened his exposed chest full before his foe; and 
with a stamp of fury and impatience raised the wea- 
pon. The brow beaten bully attempted to do the 
same; but the pistol, held loosely in his grasp, whether 
by accident or intention, went off betore the signal.—- 
Its contents passed through the garments of Arnold, 
who, levelling the muzzle of his own, cried calmly-- 
Ya fo knees, base slave! vile dog! Down! or you 

ie. 

“Unable any longer to support his frame, the un- 
masked coward ak on both knees and prayed for life 
with right earnest vehemence. Again wild shouts of 
applause and delight, and peals of riotous laughter stun- 
ned his ears. As he rose from his humiliating posture, 
Arno!d touched him contemptuously with his foot.-- 
Groans and hisses now began to be mingled with seve- 
ral missiles. Mentz covered his face with his hands 
and rushed from the room. He was never subsequent- 
ly seen among us,” 


Krom the Saturday Evening Post. 
AN INVITATION, 
“And webs of gossamer with dew-drops bright, 
Are waving gaily in the morning beam.” 
The zephyrs of morning, tell wondrous tales 
Ot the dewy woods and the verdant dales— 
In the brea h of dawn and its youthful light, 
Ten thousand banners are glancing bright, 
Ech tall, green rush for a flag-pole stands, 
And ‘he pennons are woven by fairy hands; 
‘They wav'd o’er those tiny ranks last night, 
But were lelt in haste at their norning flight— 
Come forth ere the sun, with his fervid beam _ 
Shall have swept from their folds each diamond 
gleam; 
Perchance we may trace, o’er the dewy plain, 
Some print of their footsteps—or couch where they’ve 


lain; 
But if we should fail in our high emprise, 
Thou shalt steal the bright hue from the morning 
skies, 
And its rosy tints shall play over thy cheek ; 
While the sun-beam of health in thine eye shalt 
speak— 
Come, white the flowers are waking from sleep, 
O’er forests and valleys and hill-s:des steep, 
Come ere the morn shall have faded away, 
In the dazzling light of the new-born day— 
Thro’ forest shades are the wild deer bounding, 
And heaven’s blue arch with songs are resounding; 
Then mingle thy voice with that choral strain, 
Till the echves shall waken to answer again. 
ROSALIE. 
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7 
ISABEL OF AUSTRIA. 


*Midst the Palace bowers of Hungary, imperial Pres. 
bing’s pride, 
With the noble born and beautiful, cssembled at her 


side 

She stood beneath the summer heaven, the soft winds 
sighing on, 

Stirring the green and arching bows, like dancers 
in the sun; 


~The beautiful pomgranites gold, the snowy orange 


bloom, 
The — and the creeping vine, the rose’s meek per- 
ume; | 
The willow, crossing with its green, some statue's 
marble hair, 
All that might charm the exquisite sense, or light the 
soul, was there. 


But she, a monarch’s treasured one, leaned gloomily 


apart, 

With her dark eye tearfully cast down, and a shadow 
on her heart; 

Young, beautiful, and dearly loved, what sorrow hath 
she known ? 

Are not the hearts and swords of all held sacred as 
her own; 

Is not her lord the kingliest in battle field or bower, . 

The foremost at the council hall, or at the banquet 


our, 
Is —— love asfull and deep, as his own Danube’s 
tide,— 
And —" in her princely home, weeps Isabel, his 
ride. 


She raised her jewell’d hand, and flung her veiling 
tresses back ; 

snowy tapering, beneath their glossy 

ack— 

A tear fell on the orange leaves, rich gem, and mimic 
blossom, 

And fringed robes shook fearfully, upon her sighing 
bosgem 

“Smile on, smile on, she murmured low, for all is joy 
around, 

Gay trembling sunshine, stainless sky, soft airs, ard 
blossomed ground, | 

’Tis meet, the light of heart should smile, when na- 
ture’s brow stair, | 

And melody and fragrance meet—twin sisters of the 
air. 


But ask not me to join with ye, the beauty of the 


scene, 
The fountain fall, mesaic walk, and _ tessellated 
green ; 
And point not to the mild blue sky, or glorious suin- 


mer sun, 
lL know how very fair is all, the hand of God hath 


one ; 
The sun, the sky, the hurrying cloud, the fountain 
leaping forth— 


The sweeping trees, the scented flowers, the dark, 
green robes of earth, : 

I love them still; but I have learned to turn aside 
from all, 


And never more my heart must own their sweet, but 
fatal thrall. 


And }eowkd love the noble one whose mighty name I 
ar, 
And closer to my bursting heart, his hallowed image 


wear; 

And I could mark our sweet young flower, expanding 
day by day, : 

And taste of that unearthly joy, which mothers only 
may ; 


ISABEL OF AUSTRIA. 


But no, I may not turn to earth, that voice jg in ming 


ear— 
That shadow lingers by my side—the 
the bier y my side—the death wail ang 
e cold and starless night of d 
e silence, and the loathsom 
bath no dream. eness, the sleep which 


Oh, God! to leave this fair, bright world, and more 
than all to 
e moment when the speciral one, 5 : 

deadly blow; Shall deal bs 

To know the day, the very hour, to feel the tda 
roll on, 7 

To shudder at the gloom before, and mourn the sup, 
shine gone; 

To count the days, the few short days of light, and 
lite, and breath, 

Between me and the noisome grave, the voiceless 
home of death— 

Alas if knowing, teeling this, I shudder at my doom; 

Let on thy a vh, my God, lend darkness to 
the tomb. 


Oh, I have borne my spirit up, and smiled amid the chill 

Remembrance of my certain doom, that lingers near 
me still— 

I would not cloud my fair child's brow, nor let a tear. 
drop dim 

The eye that met my wedded lord's, lest it should 
sadden him; 

But there are moments when the gush of feeling hath 
its way, | : 

That. hidden tide of unnamed woe, nor love nor fear 
may stay; 

‘Smile on, smile on, light hearted ones, your sun of 
joy is high— 

Smile on, and leave the doomed of heaven, to weep, 
to fade, and die.’” 


A erg chant was wailing through Vienna's holy 
pie, 

A — with its gorgeous pall, was borne along the 
aisle, 

The banners of a kingly race, waved high above the 


dead, 

A mighty band of mourners came! a king was at 
their head, 

Their youthful king, with mournful tread, and dark 
and tearful eye, 

He had not deemed that one so pure, a3 his fair brids 
could die; 

And sadand wild above the throng, the funeral anthem 
rung, 

Mourn fur the hope of Austria! mourn for the loved 
and young. 


The he went up from other lands—the vallies of 
ihe 
Fair Parma with its orange bowers, its hills of vine 


and sun— | 
The lillies of Imperial France, drooped as the gound 
went by— 
The long lament of cloistered Spain, was mingled 
with the cry ; 
All wept the early stricken flower,—and burst trom 
every tongue— 
Mourn for the dark-eyed Ieabel !—mourn for ty 
and young! ies ESS 
Of all the qualities that adorn the human minis 
Truth is the most respectable. It is a rich thoug 
simple ornament; and he who 1s not possessed 0 he 
let his rank and qualites be what they may, wil 
forever despicable in the sight of the good and wise: 
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, me application was destined to figure as a second Frank- 


Original. 


THE BROTHERS. 


Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
Hamlet. 


The slight sketch, which I herein propose of two jJuve- 
nile companions, my readers will find to present a con- 
trast as striking—though hardly as odious—as that so bit- 
rerly rehearsed by the Prince of Denmark, as + xisiing be- 
tween his murdered parent and the ferticide usurper of 
his reign. And seldom was I, from boy to manhood, in 
company: with Petronius and Vincent Clifford, without 
foreseeing the growth, in after life, of an enmity between 
them as irreconcileable, if not so sanguinary, as that im- 
mortalized in Ereocles and Polynices. 


The father of these young men, whom the good folks 
of our village were wont to dignify with the honorary 
style of Doctor, out of compliment to his vocation of 
druggist, and the independent fortune realized thereby, 
was an Englishman of :eputable parentage and superier 
understanding. Beginning business with a shop much 
upon a par with that kept by Romeo's apothecary, he 
had, by dint of good management, and being often called 


upon in absence of the regular practitioner to prescribe. 


as well as compound, his medicinal simples—succeeded 
in converting his ** beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
into a spacious establishment stocked to overflowing with 
medicines, perfumery and fancy articles, and redolent of 
the forest gums and most precious balsams. Combining 
great tact and thrift—with some skill in the cure of com- 
mon complaints, he went on moiling and toiling, and ac- 
cumulating a very handsome property, on the proceeds of 
which he lived in a style quite at variance with all pre: 
conceiyed ideas of his parsimonious character: in short, 
the change in his habits and pretensions, though more 
gradual, was as complete as the metamorphosis of the 
erub into the butterfly. Just as he had acquired the rath- 
er scandalous reputation of a confirmed old bachelor, the 
wise and wealthy Dr. Clifford, now a match for any lady 
in the land, perpetrated matrimony with Miss Peggy 
Grant, a very young and pretty girl, whose parents—de- 
eayed gentry of the first order—were nothing loth to 
employ a little ofthe plebeian foreigner’s bullion, in gilding 
over the tarnished escutcheon, which they had been 
priding themselves upon asthe most valuable of their pus- 
sessions. ‘Three children were the offspring of this union, 
and heirs to the Clifford estate, and its maternal coat 
of arms, to which was tacked a list of ancestors as long 


and incomprehensibje as the pedigree of a famous Virgi- 
nia racer. 3 


The first of the trio was a daughter, bearing (for our 
professor of pharmacy was classical as well as curious in 
nischoice of appellations) the name of Ambrosia, after the 
eldest of the Hyades, which rainy constellation he desig- 


* nated as presiding over the nativity of woman, and typi- 


cal of her hysterics and showers of tears. Petronius, 


| who came next, was born and thrice blessed as a student ; 
F knew his letters while yet in the cradle—and could read 
> with fluency ere he was able to articulate distinctly : at 


east so affirmed the father, whose darling he became, no 
less on account of the scholarly turn thus early displayed, 


p than by reason of a simultanevus and more extraordinary 
; Propensity of hoarding and saving. During his childhood 
| ‘us tlwes in embryo, was never known to spend a six- 
; pence In toys or the indulgence of any youthful appetite; 
| pe soni weep for hours over the loss of a cent, fast the 


ole day when on any boyish excursion, in preference 


| ‘© paying for the cheapest meal--and though remarkable 
i lora mouthful of the purest ivory, which he was nota 


zile vain of, would, at any time, have parted with a 
font tooth sooner thin with a pistareen. Even books, 


| the passion of his soul, he could not prevail upon himself 
‘ buy: he would beg, borrow or pick up; but when to 
p be had in exchange for so much current coin of the state, 


me — weighed in the balance of his vatuation and 
W 


anting. his frugal and calculating disposition, 
exactly with the doctor’s humour, who opined 
n endowed with such precocity of prudence 


jumped 


i—the prince of scholars and philosophers ; but in his 


anxiety to and educate sucha pheenix for the 
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world, he came near to sending him prematurely out of it. 
Petronius was raturally of a weakly constitutien, and 
everlastingly poring over his favourite authors: in place 
of prohibiting this sedentary habit and turning him out to 
exercise in the open air, the solicitous parent, and zeal- 
ous partizan of ohysic, confirmed his diligence by inces- 
gant praise of it; and then sought to counteract its ill 
effects by literally feeding him upon draughts and pills. 
The consequences were inevitable; and almost destruc- 
tive; from a state of the utmost delicacy, the hoy dwind- 
led into wretched health, and became dropsical and peev- 
ish-~bloated, cadaverous, but jearned. His bodily. ail- 


nients were deplorable, his petulance and acerbity of 


temper still worse; in ugliness, spleen, and spite, he 
might mye passed for the double of Prince Furibon in the 
airy Tale. 

To Vincent, an overgrown, chubby imp, as full of mirth, 
mischief and restlessness as Puck himself his stingy, stu- 
dious, and sickly brother was an object of utter contempt 
and mockery. ‘The intolerable peevishness, so reprobat- 
ed by the whole household, it was the delight of the idle, 
and frolicsome cadet to provoke by pulling the invalid’s 
hair; snatching away and hidin 6. book, or upsetting 
his chair and his confections, and then to flout at him, as 
with distorted features and vehement gesticulation. he 
would squeak and globber like any angry ghost. The 

+hysical sufferings socomplicated and severe, his thought- 
ess tormentor neither comprehended ner pitied. .And 
though the parents reproved, they forbore to punish--the 
father from excessive easiness of temper, the mother be- 
cause aware of the exceeding yet excusable captiousness 
of her afflicted pet, she believed his complaints against his 
boisterous junior to be exaggerated, if not whol!y un- 
founded. In this way were sown the seeds of that hatred 
s0 inveterate and unnatural, and fatal at least to one 
of them. ‘The tricks and teasings so wantonly inflicted 


upon him, however, proved of service to their subject by . 


keeping up a beneficiai excitement, and co-operated ef- 
fectually with the patient watchfulness and holy minis- 
trations of maternal love. The patient’s system, too, sus- 


tained him surprisingly ; for though not sturdy, he was 


tough; he struggled against death, disease, and the 
drenchings and doses of the doctors, til nature finally 


prevailed and mitigated the worst symptoms of the case. 


Nevertheless he was doomed to something worse than an- 
nihilation ‘in Pordonnance du medicin, which forced him 
to forego his assiduous devotion to the pages of Plutarch 
& Homer; and to creep about for the benefit of amuse- 
ment and motien. And now the boys disagreed more 
than ever. Both were complete gamesters ; and whether 
at pushpin, marbles, cards, or back gammon, it was ever 
the hap of the eldest to win and the younger to loose. 
Petronius’ love of play was only auxiliary to his itch for 
gain; he invariably exacted prompt and full payment, 
and this unreasonable requisition, as the luckless party 
was too apt to deem it, led to perpetual and bitter wrang- 
linge about bets which the one sought to establish, and 
the other to evade, as merely nominal. Then if his frater- 
nal antagonist, or any other play fellow, desired to ber- 
row, the incipient miser was full ready to lend. provided 
they gave security and compound interest for the accom- 
modation; and these usurious proceedings furnished 
another fruitful source of squabbles and dislike. Vin- 
cent, besides his wild. headlong hardihood, was as liberal 
as the other was close: he was, therefore a general fa- 
vourite with their young compeers; and not the less so, 
because the feeble and bookish niggard, who not only 
won, but extorted their pocket money, even to the last 
farthing, proved himself, as he gained size and strength-- 
a proficient in other games besides those of profit. None 
could compete with him in the science of projectiles or 
the arcana of that gentle craft, incuicated by old Isaac 
Walton: the fleetest runner, the best swimmer ; an ini- 
mitable story teller, and the drollest of mimics, it was too 
bad to see one, who. like the tortoise shrinking and im- 
pervious within its shell, intrenched himself apart in the 
gloom and insociability of reading and contemplation, 
so gifted with the elements of fun and good-fellowship. 
Meanwhile the obnoxious pedant as they ‘stigmatized 
him. was the boast of his teachers and the idol of his 
father: while Vincent, as clever and attentive as most 
lads of his age, studied when he could not helpit; and 
kept up with the best of his class, when there was noth- 
ing pleasanter to be done. Thus the brothers grew up 
together ; the convalescent book-worm regarding his 
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quandom persecutor as an ignorant and conceited boor, 
not, ike the stupified Cymon, “ whistling” but rioting; 
‘as he went for wantof thought;” and the latter in the 
effervescence of boyish spirits and robust health, scorning 
his moping and meditative senior as nothing better (in 
his blunt phraseology, than “a greedy and grumbling 


With added years, however, the fraternal intercourse 
somewhat improved in character. Petronius, gradually 
regaining perfect health, recovered with it, his original 
sweetness of temper. His person too, participated in the 
favourable change ; and theugh still small in stature, he 
was active and well made. His face, no longer disfizured 
by the contortions of pain, or discoloured by a bilious 
suffusion, assumed its natural charm of pleasant and 
varied expressions ; as did his minners their bland and 
peculiar persuasiveness. His colloquial and_histrionic 
powers excited unbounded admiratien ; and he was now. 
always saving and excepting one particular trait, as much 
liked among his merry mates, as he had formerly been 
the reverse. His talents all acknowledged to be first 
rate, and Vincent, grown older and wiser, learned to ap- 
preciate the value of a mind so fraught with genius and 
cultivation, even though alloyed by the sordid spirit, 
which seemed te grow with his growth and strengthen 
with his strength: The proud and happy sire, who beheld 
in this favourite son, the wonderful Avicenna of the age, 
liad tong since dedicated him to the healing art, in his 
opinion the most exalted of earthly occupations, and with 
visions of Rush dethroned and Physic debased, his imagi- 
nation reverted to the apothesis of Esculapius; and the 
divine honours rendered to Machaon, as the only meed 
worthy of their modern nval. Inexorable fate, however, 
denied him the fruition of his fond fancies; he died be- 
fore Petronius, who had acquiesced in his selection of a 
— graduated, which he did, with the highest 
eciat. 

Just before the demise of her father, Ambrosia Clitford 
gave her hand to a distinguished Jawyer from Williams- 
burgh, (for. reader, these events chanced some twenty 
years ago in the Ancient Dominion.) Her younger bro- 
ther, to whom she was particularly attached, was induced 
to accompany her in her removal to that ancient city ; 
the Moscow of Virginia, in order to qualify himself tor 
the bar under the direction of her husband Here his 
ambition, a prominent feature in his mental configura- 
tion, fully aroused, he applied himself diligently to the 
acqui ition of forensick lore ; nor did his devotion to 
Themis, hinder him from sacrificing largely, to the graces. 
A very handso e person, set off by lair noble, and a style 
of toil tte quite a da Pelham, made him as great a minion 
among the ladies as Bulwer’s hero with the Parisian fair. 
Hardly less refined than that archetype of gentlemen, and 
at heart as proud as the proud duke of Somerset, he was 
in taste, fon (as that magie werd was then and there un- 
derstood) a tone of character, as alien from his plain and 
penurious senior as a pelit-maitre of the Rue Chaussee 
a’ Aubin trom a peasant ot one of the Swiss Cantons — 
-Petronius, who, totally deficient in the dignity of seli-res- 
pect and strength of aspiration, which more than compen- 
sated for his brother’s inferiority in point of intellect— 
held him in secret though good-natured contempt, as a 
vain, extravagant son, good for nothing but to dress and 
to idle about—was fairly amazed on his final return from 
Philadelphia, at the full effervescence of Vincent’s court- 
liness and renown as un homme de bonne compagnie.— 
Still they met, though they parted not, in amity. A divi- 
sion of the paternal estate,which once more re-assembled 
the legatees at the family mansion, proved that the riches 
ot the provident parvenu, fulfilling ti scriptural proverb, 
had made unto themselves wings and flown away,—and 
that the pradence and perspicuity, which had served him 
ao well in his early success, had strangely forsakea—or 
rather been rashly discarded by him in his days of pam- 
pered arrogance. In his prosperity, when he nah g ae 
shall never be removed,” destruction came upon his sub- 
stance like a thiefin the night, and hy a series of circum- 
stances, irrelevant to my tale, he was, at the time of his 
decease reduced from opulence to a bare ability of keep- 
ing up by great self-deniat his wonted show. Hence the 
young men found themselves thrown on the resources of 
their own energy and industry; fo: the remnants of the 
ci-devant apothecary’s subject to the widow’s 
thirds—and to be shared among three, could endow each 
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distribution, so disproportionate to al] oe 

greed of the elder brother was so obsious snd ene 
ing, as to embroil him seriously with the co heirs Hig 
ever, the matter was ultimately settled without rect <i 
to actual litigation—the homestead, one of the most : 
rable in Caroline County, sold and tue world lay all b Mal 
the Cuffords, efore 


“ Where to choose their place of rest,” 


and make a fortune, 
done before them. 


The young doctor, gencrally looked upon 
of talent and acquired knowledge, was earnestly advised 
by his best and oldest friends to settle in Richmond 
sume Other city, where his extraordinary gifts could not 
fail to command at once the most brilliant success. Bu 
this was jike counselling a ‘Turkish emir to frater ‘ 
with Jews. He distrusted all towns as so many sinks of 
expense and iniquity, devised by Satan to entrap the un. 
wary 1n the deceits of the world, the flesh and the devil 
aud enough to kecp any prudent, moral man condemned 
to tarry within them, vexing his soul like righteous Lo: 
among the abominations of Sodom. The corrosive vice 
of his nature, ucensed and aggravated by his father’s yp- 
furseen defalcation, our covetous youth felt absolutely 
parched by the thirst of speedy accumulation, and filed 
with a double abhorrence of the pomps and vanities ip- 
ducing such wanton expenditure, as had just defrauded 
his reasonable expectation. Moved by this natural dis. 
gust, he wendcd his way, after mature deliberation, to the 
same barbarous County of Buckingham, where he found 
himself perfectly at home, among its primitive and pains. 
taking imhabiiants. He established himself at first ata 
public house, much frequented, and so advantageously 
situated as to allow free scope to. his professional exer. 
tions without bringing him into social contact with the 
rich neighbours. Wath a mean distrust ot’ his own capa- 
bility to attract practice, he took the safe, preliminary step 
of uniting himselfin wedlock with the fair daughter ota 
reugh, but very influential free-holder. ‘T’o the obesity of 
an Oriental suitana, Mary Varke added the sweetness and 
simplicity—but alas! likewise the ignorance and indo- 
lence proper to that race of royal recluses. Only a de- 
vree above idiocy, and totally devoid of information, her 
mind wasas heavy as her person, and as unadorned as her 
father’s rude house; yet merely, because out of slieer 
laziness, she dressed plainly and manifested no inclins 
tion to keep company, her intellectual husband, overlook- 
ing all her defects—the waste and disorder occasioned by 
her mismanagement, and the wretched arrangement 0! 
her sluttish bouse-hold, where there was perpetual bus le 
without: industry, and pretension without proht or peace. 
—took it for granted, from her rustic habits and education 
by a specious, notable and vulgar matron, eternally euio- 
gizing her own economy, and her daughter’s worth, thi! 
he had obtained an invaluable wife, as indefatigable a 
Arachne, and competent to instruct the author of * Do- 
mestic Duties” So liable are the wisest men to be mis: 
taken and overreached in their bargains with the weaker 
Sex. 

Meanwhile his medical career was prosperous beyond 
his most sanguine calculations; the whole country tu 
fifty miles around—his ordinary circuit—resounded wit 
the fame of his vast erudition and miraculous cures. He 
was secon in the receipt of a considerable income—and. 
had he so pleased it, at the head of society; for his mat 
ners were singularly popular and agreeable, and his cou: 
versation so fascinating, as to make all the gentry of that 
district contend for the enjoyment of it. but though o! 3 
very lively, and social turn, he shrunk in cismay from the 
civilities, a reciprocation whereof he deemed equivalent 
to pecumary perdition; and solely intent upon heaping 
up pelf--preferred assimilating himself to the unpolishe 
set, whence his wife—that amiable piece of ale 
prettiness—had her few ncquaintances. And though she 
hung asa dead weight upon the doctor’s progress ;_e' 
negligence and unthrift, insufficient materially 
were untieeded by that able financier. He putoul 
money at enormous interest—bought property at sher! 


as their immediate progenitor had 


as a prodigy 


| 
sales—played high and successfully ; and in the course : 
ten years, had realized the first medical reputation 


state, and a clear fortuae of about sixty-thousand dollars 3 
teelings and! 
manpe's 


and this at the moderate cost of all lofty 


one with but a slender portien. And even in making this 


tional communion—every gentlemanly trait of 
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many good points about him. There could be no fonder 
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op 


andeharacter, and the sacrifice of his individual happi- » ter Scott. The affair, in which Vincent desired the'con- 


ness, and favourite tastes. In the same space, he had be- 
come the father of several chi'dren, upon whom educa- 
‘ion, he spared neither care, nor expense. Still in spite of 
the plague-spot of sordid Jeprosy, infecting his whole 
oral being. Petronius Clifford deserved esteem, for the 


‘ather, or more exemplary husband, and so lenient was 
the government of his several plantations, that every 
negro, threatened with a change of masters—went straight 
‘o “the good doctor,” with petitions to be bought by 
yim. Scrupulously upright and honest in his dealings, 
and eschewing debt as some' hing worse than a compact 
with the Prince of the powers of darkuess, he “ charged 
those who were rich in this worid,” but oppressed not 
‘he poor and needy ; nor kept back the wages of the hire- 
ing. Yet ali these valuable qualities were marred by the 
one damning sin, which, like Aaron’s rod, swa!lowed up 
1! other faults and taculties,—and neutralized all his 
virtues in the public estimation. Instead of “ jetting his 
light shine before men,” as a beacon to guide and warm 
them, he choose rather to hide it under a bushel than be 
atthe charge of fuel to feed its flame; and in place of 
filling the atmosphere around him with the brightness of 
his benevolent glow, he dwelt in darkness and solitude, 
such as was appointed tor the punishment of Carazan, the 
miserly merchantjof Bagdad: in a word, our celebrated 
physician was content to be tolerated, where he might 
nave been applauded—and to be despised rather than ad 

inired. 

And while this notary of avarice thus bartered away 
fame and felicity. how had his proud and polished junior 
gotonin the world? He who took a directly opposite 
course, and made the splendour, not the substance of 
wealth, the object of his pursuit. Estimating crowds 
more correctly than his prejudiced brother, he fixed upon 
Fredericksburg as the place to be illustrated by his mani- 
told accomplshments. ‘he superiority of his air and 
address—and his high connexions by his mother’s side, 
rendered him generally acceptable in the first circles of 
‘hat emporiuta of beauty and hospitality ; the pride, which 
was his promptmg principle of action, lving perdue like 
Hope at the bottom of Pandora's box ; he stooped, in 
orderto rise the higher, and propitiated the nobility, his 
malo dependence for clients, by a prodigality and dex- 
terity, deserving the envy of any professed and _ pliable 
vemagogue. His profusion proved more effective thon 
the parsunony of Pétronius in winning that popular fa- 
vour, Which, rather than talent or desert, is the founda- 
ion Of professional eminence; and turning out to be. if. 
hota profound lawyer—an eloquent and argumentative 
vrator ; he made his way rapidly as the most distinguished 
of jury-pleaders. The handsome Mr. Clifford. a favourite 
with all classes—soon found himself in excellent credit 
cud his hands full of briefs and fees: but though it was | 
ii long ere the latter swelled into a regular and ample 
revenue, every cent thereof went for the expense of 
eat current year. He made an annual visit to the 
tg igs a part of every winter in the Metropolis 
vi State—contracted a general acquaintance among 
“ie aristocracy—and had shown himself at each Northern 
vilering place, from Nahant down to Shannondale ;— 
while his oral antipodes, daily growing more covetous, 
in ennui and comparative obscurity, hardly 
rounds among his patients of condition, 
thrift the contagion of their evil and spend- 
OF twice the high bred aspirant to 
‘sal and fashionable fame, penetrated on particular busi- 


the of Buckingham and the horrors 
something worse in his fasudious: 
pollutions of a Winnebago wig-wam. 
accession mig if aes was productive of little else than an 
feelings of contempt and latent 
izing the me nds irt, disorder, and diiapidation, character- | 
of the medical potentate, who, in skul, 
Jovenly have ranked with Abernethy—the 
attemp's of the frightened hostess, 
Drofound guest, Who inspired her with such 
‘he squalid and a display of finery and good cheer,— 
antiquated appearance of Vetroninus him- 
hion of Be thine the man, 19 whom was blended the fa- 
and the refinement of ‘Tremaine, witha 
made him insensible to the unfeigned cor- 


leome, and the ple: 
“Ourse, where) ’ he pleasantry of manner and dis 


ality of we 
rein his sequestered senior equatled Sir Wal- 


currence of that senior, was a plan for the support of their 
widowed sister, reduced by the embuarrassments and 
death of her husband, to poverty and dependence. But 
he appealed in vain to the sympathies of kindred and 
kindness for the disbursement of a solitary do'lar; to all 
he could say, the miser. was “ deaf as the adder to the 
voice of the charmer: and while sincerely and warmly 
urgent for the bereaved Mrs. Kennedy. to take up her 
abode under his roof, he alleged the various pleas of a 
large family—hard times, want of funds—approaching 
insolvency, in excuse of his stern refusa! to advance one 
shilling for her present relief. Her advocate, amazed and 
enraged at such obduracy of avarice, departed, after his 
ineffectual effort, in high dudgeon, execrating the wor- 
shipper of vile and perishable dross, whom he believed to 
be so possessed and perverted by the “ love of filthy lucre’’ 
—that he could hardly have refused the doom of Judas. 
when coupled with the temptation of his thirty pieces of 
silver. All the animosity of their youthful days—sus- 


pended but not extinct—revived afresh within the indig- 


nant Vincent; and he vowed with a solemn vow-——too 
weil and truly kept—the cessation of all regard and in- 
tercourse between him and his, and the degraded churl, 
whose actions and issue, were become alike odious in his 
eyes. 

During these transactions, lawyer Clifford—as he was 
commonly dubbed, had also married, and for love, pure, 
“red-hot love.” Ina trip of pleasure to Norfolk, he saw 
the orphan daughter of a French emigree, whose husband 
had expiated some political offence by a violent death in 
prison. His wife and two children escaped to this coun- 
try, where they dragged out life in indigence and retire- 
ment. The beauty ot Olympie d’Augy entitled her to 
stand beside her country-women, Gabrielle d’Eotrees, 
and the radiant Recamier ; but her’s was not the sparkling 
spell of French expression—the brightness of the sun- 
beam, galety, lightening over lip and eye and brow.— 


Early familiarized with sorrow and sufiering—subdued by |. 


poverty and that feeling of isolation, intolerable to 4 
young female heart; for she was alone in a land of stran- 
eers—she had seen her mother and sister perish of want 
and grief; and ‘the wan lustre” of her features, | 


Where severely wrought 
Seem’d sorrow’s softness charm’d from its despair,” 


threw a speaking and seductive sadness over her whole 
air; all who looked upen her, felt its power. and at 
once recalled the lines, descriptive of Rokeby’s Matilda : 


There was a soft and tender grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
Like that by Roman painters giv’n 
T'o make their maiden queen of Heaven.” 


Mr. Clifford’s sight and suit of this fair creature, were 
co-existent—and the latter, to a certain extent success- 
ful: for he gained her hend, if net her heart. ‘Though 
loathing the existence, which had been only a chain ot 
trials—(the last, the loss of a lover, the bitterest of all; 
and the victim ofa longing aiter | 


‘* Death—to still the yearnings for the dead,”— 


a sense of her desolate and unprotected state, induced 
Mademoiselle @Augy, while totally indifferent to her ad- 
mirer, to listen to his addresses, and after the lapse of a 
few weeks, to become his. For one year, the adoring. 
Vincent, was, by turns the happiest and most tantalizea 
of husbands ; at the end of that period, he was left a wi- 
dower and the father of an infant daughter. It has been 
said that a speedy filling up of her place in his house ana 
heart, isthe highest compliment a man can pay to his 
wife’s memory: our forlorn but fascinating Jurist acted 
upon that principle. Ere the term of his mourning ex- 
pired, he had wooed and wedded Juliana Selden, the co- 
heiress and favourite child of one of the first men in the 
town. Long before Mr. Clifford’s union with the beauti- 
ful Olympie, her successor had cherished an attachment 
for him, untold but not unsuspected ; and it was the re- 
jected ardours of a heart. disappointed in its fondest hopes 
and tenderest impulses—for Vincent’s affections had been 
insupportably agonized by his idol’s coldness towards 
him—that led him to think of one, whose supposed pre- 
dilection in his favour, invested her with an absolute anu 
ineffable charm. 

He could not have chogen better; for Miss Selden, 
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ot hearts—Juhiana tried to content herself with being, as 


‘runction had been too brief for discord or his disenchant- 
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past the bloom of life, and never conspicuous for persona] 
loveliness, was yet a woman in the best and most capti- 
vating sense of that sweet word. Virtue, adorned by ele- 
rance—purity enlivened by wit— 
‘‘ Reserve with frankness, truth with art allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride, 
Fixed principles with fancy ever new,” 


these and a thousand nameless graces besides, composed 
the character of her. who was to “ do her husband good 
and not evil all the days of her life.”” Herself'a childless 
bride. she felt a mother’s love for the litthe Hyacinth— 
and studied to supply the loss of that mother, whose me- 
jancholy beauty and early fate sanctified her memory jn 
the eyes of her rival, even while the latter could not help 
envying her as the object of Clitford’s first and most fer- 
vent passion. But his affection for herself, if less spon- 
taneous and intense, promised to be more durable ard 
satisfactory, because based—not on a dream of ideal per- 
fection, but on fond esteem, and the liveliest gratitude. 
As a reasonable being, and belonging to that sex, destin- 
ed always to give more than they receive in a commerce 


she falsely feared¢—ever considered as only second best. 
But here she did injustice both to her own merit and Vin- 
cent's penetration. ‘Their union was more close and per- 
tect than had been his first; for Olympie, absorbed in sad 
reminiscences, had neither returned nor regarded her 
husband’s feelings towards her—and comprehended little 
and cared less for his peculiarities. And though their con- 


ment,—the stroke of death which severed them, was so 
fur merciful as it probably prevented both. For, in truth, 
our lawyer was of a nature to require the utmost forbear- 
ance andgnicety of discernment in his partner for lite. He 
was fanciful, impatient, irritable—and above all the most 
particular of mortals in all things touching a lady’s self gov- 
ernance. His judicious Juliana Jeft him nothing to desire 
upon eny point; she 
‘“* Charm’d by accepting, by submission, sway’d— 
And had her humour most when she obeyed.” 


His taste for display, and a notion that his interests 
were advanced thereby, prompted him to entertain a good 
deal ; the most exact of house-wives, her admirable ar- 
rangements enabled him to do this upon the best terms, 
while their establishment was everywhere cited as the 
stundard of style and splendour. 7 

Shortly after their marriage, the death of old Mr. Sel- 
don, put itin his daughter’s power to give the strongest 
proot of confidence in her husband. She immediately 
executed the necessary papers placing the whole of the 
property devised to her at his unconditional disposal ; 
and by an economy as rare as praiseworthy in a woman 
of ton, added each year considerably to it. This increase 
of wealth was especially gratifying to Vincent, inasmuch 
as he himself hid as yet saved nothing, and was now be- 
come as thoroughly the slave of ambition as his elder 
brother had ever been that of avarice. ‘These contrary 
passions produced precisely similar effects: Petronius 
denied himself every thing, and disclaimed all the gentle 
influences of affinity and social obligation, in order to 
heap up storesof worthless and transitory treasure; his 
fraternal contradistinction, merging most softer sensa- 
tions in his thirst for aggrandizement and applause, was 
gradually hardening himselt to every call, save those of 
pride and fame. He had forinerly been the most liberal of 
triends and relatives, with 


“A hand, 
Open as day to melting charity ;” 


now, if he did not reject such claims, it was only when a 
sense of propriety and the dread ef public opinion, pres- 
sed them upon him. In his wife and child centred all his 
disposable affection—and dear as the former had been to 
hin on account of her own excellence and her uniform 
tenderness towards that sole pledge of his connexion with 
her—the beautiful, the beatified, once so devotedly ador 
ed, still most fondly remembered—his past love was faint 
1 COMparison with what he felt towards her after the 
disinterested transfer of her large inheritance. For it was 
now become his great anxiety to lay by money witha 
view to a inagnificent provision for their mutual darling. — 
and this was moreover to be done without any percep- 


THE BROTHERS. 


living. Mrs. Clifford—her husband’s invariable coadjy. 
trice—acquiesced in all his plans, but her chief care t 4 
ed, not so much to make the sweet girl an 
cultivated and rational womun. sl 
But the old saying about A will and a way.” ha al 
held good in the present instance. Hyacinth. ag : i 
wilied vet affectionate as her father—had been com et 
ly spoilt by him ; and the step-mother felt too dee ih ‘ae 
delicacy of her position, to interfere in time or effuctially 
With her own daughter, she would have enforced her 
system of education by methods, which she natural] 
hesitated about using towards the offspring of another 
and that other her predecessor in conjugal rights. The 
gentle restraint, necessary to be impressed on the female 
rind as the very charter of its being, was too adverse to 
Hyacinth’s tenets and exercise of free agency, to meet 
her ready approbation. Dearly as she loved the persop 
who seldom occurred to. her as other than her real 
mamma,—she was yet, in the buoyancy of glee and con. 
scious too apt to disregard her admoni- 
tions, and glad to escape from her strict though gentle 
rule by persuading “ papa-dear, kind papa”—to send her 
to be finished at a celebrated boarding-school. This was 
a death blow to Mrs. Ciifford’s favourite scheme, which 
was to bring up her charge exclusively at home, where. 
without being deprived of the advantage of the first mas- 
ters—she could enjoy the still greater benefit of the best 
and purest instruction in her own conversation and ex- 
ample. . To throw a little damsel of twelve or fourteen, 
with her mind as yet unformed, and all her childish im- 
pertections on her head, into promiscuous and uncontrol- 
led contact with the giddy, the ill-taught, and perhaps 
vicious of her own age and sex, away from the checks of 
maternal guardianship and advice, she conceived to bea 
most hazardous, and demoralizing practice, caleulated to 
loosen all the bonds by which custom does so much to 
strengthen the ties of blood—and the prolific cause of that 
progressive deterioration so lamentably apparent in the 
female character. Sti!l a diffidence to assume the respon- 
sibility of hindering by her veto a step so natural, and 
urged alike by approving matrons, who dilated upon the 
proficiency of their girls under this fashionable course of 
training, and gay companions, exciting Hyacinth’s fancy 
and emulation by vivid descriptions of what#they learned 
and what they enjoyed; the dread of having her motives 
misinterpreted; and a reluctance to keep the eager pe- 
titioner near her in the body, while her pining spirit was 
far away ; all conspired to induce the passive, but grieved 
Juliana to stifle her opposition to the measure, which was 
accordingly carried into effect. rie 

There was a seminary of great notoriety at W illiams- 
burg, where several young ladies—bosom-friends of Miss 
Clifford, were placed en pension. Thither she chose '0 
gu too; and her indulgent father, and the woman, whe 
would have been more energetic in the management ol 
her own child, the more readily consented to humour 
her, since the residence of Mrs. Kennedy in that decayed 
town, provided her with a proper chaperon tor holy day 
occasions, anda friend naturally and warm'y concernes 
for her welfare. Her niece as pretty and playtel, ane 
peremptory a pet as ever defied or delighted a poor pP® 
rent’s solicitude, was, therefore, consigned to her care and 
the tuition of Mrs. Joy, the stately lady—principal oi t 
school. x 

But little did her natural guardians and the glad git 
herself, foresee in this temporary separation the crisis of 
her fate. For awhile matters went on admirably, and ai} 
parties rejoiced in the arrangement, which without com 
pletely. estranging the young lady from her connexons. 
at once secured her gratification and improvement. be 
discipline of the academy was excellent—the teac are 
competent and conscientious ; and al} accounts transin® 
ted to the anxious Juliana, were approbatory ° 
cinth’s docility and aptitude: Her own personal 
tion, at the first and second vacations corroborate, a 
favourable accounts. much of the polite and digmnet oe 
servance of the veille cour, yet pervaded the patric y 
coteries of the colonial metropolis, where Mrs. 
notwithstanding her altered circurastances, An sur 
former fvoting ; and her brother’s wife was No way 
prised than p'eased to note the chastening effect upo! me 
manners of the sprightly school-girl. In every ait 
she surpassed the sanguine expectations of her parels: 
her acquirements, both intellectua 


tible change in their external state and sumptuousness of! 


flected equal credit on herself and her instructors 


lfand ornamental, Fe- 
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THE BROTHERS. 


Mrs. Clifford felt re-assured in permitting her return to 
che scene of her studies and embellishment. 


Eighteen months had elapsed since Miss Clifford's en- 
trance with Mrs Joy; and now czme the critical incident 
of ner life. It chanced tkat just about this time, the eldest 
con of her uncie, a youth endowed with all bodily and 
mental graces, was ready for College; and his father, se- 
ecting William and Mary as the least frequented and ob- 
ectionable, decided upon entering hin there. Another 
reason for his preference of that ancient and aristocratic 
‘qstitution, was its proximity to the abode of his needy 
sister, who, he had no doubt, would willingly receive 
Algernon Sidney as her inmate at a cheap board, which 
would be at once a saving to him anda help to her. The 
proposal was made and acceded to; and thus the cou- 
sins, apparently divided from their birth by the broad and 
mpassable barrier of a fraternal feud, were brought to- 
cether at an immature age, with all the zest of novelty to 
«id and recommend them toeach other. And, as if in- 
citement had been wanting between them, their associa- 
tion was zealously planned and encouraged by her, who 
was once Ambrosia Clifford. | 

Of a most affectionate nature, which revolted at the dis- 
‘ike, separating her brothers—or rather nourished by the 
youngest against the eldest, this worthy lady considered 
nerself well nigh guilty as the cause of such unnatural 
dissension. But much as she deplored, she had hitherto 
spied no chance of appeasing it; though to her dispas- 
sjonate and charitab'e spirit, it seemed that Vincent was 
needlessly embittered against the conduct, . which he 
denounced as proceeding from the blackness and bas - 
ness of a heart utterly hardened—the accursed callous- 
ness ofa “wretch concentered all in self.” With her, 
Petronius, the play-mate of her child-hood—the being. 
whom, during the promise of his adolescence, she had 
iooked up to asa benign and brilliant vision, now so 
sadiy fallen off—so shamefully and hopelessly lost in the 
depths of miserly meanness—was far more an object of 
pity than blame; and she exerted all her ingenuity in de- 
vising excuses for him. ‘True, in the plenitude of affluence 
and ability, he had refused her, his only sister—a widow 
with the clouds of adversity darkening around her, pe- 
cuniary assistance; but this was the sum and substance 
of his offence. And, though ke had been most churilish 
‘0 her wants, was he not the same towards himself? the 
wite of his bosom and the children of his love? Did his 
wealth minister to their indulgence or his own enjoy- 
ment’ Atleast he was consistent in his closeness—and 
did not hoard from his friends and kindred to lavish upon 
strangers--or revel in idle and reprehensible extrava- 
gance. Vincent, to be sure. had opened his purse again 
and again, for relief’; but then he did as much for every 
dequaintance: and at last his contributions became so 
iting and accompanied by so many oblique hints of the 
onerous and inconvenient demand, that of the two, she 
almost deemed the positive denial of the one. preferable 
‘o the petty and ungracious bounty accorded by the other. 

hen by letter atter letter, her medical brother intreated 
her removal to Highbank, which he besought her to con- 
sider as her own home for life; whereas he of Fredericks- 
vurg, So famous for playing the elegant and hospitable host 
0 half the country round about—had faintly given hera 
Nit invitation to the house, which he uppeared to think, 
hp be disgraced by her fallen fortunes. During her 
of grief and humiliation, the iron had entered 
eae a He soul; but reflection and religion had sub- 
worldly regrets and resentments; 
friend 10 her lot and forgiveness of the 
1a unintentionally) slighted and 
e death of her mother had recent- 
in amended circumstances ; for 
fevession ikke to their in the 
“ould part with any thing of the 
clous metals; and Vineent ot seel i ld 
well do otherwise then. not sceing how he cou 
right. This lan Concur ina Measure so proper and 
ble COrrocnny ut act of generosity led to some unavoida- 
‘Orrespondence between the brothers, which the 
but though tt avoured to improve into a reconciliation; 
Clifford constitutional good-nature, that rendered 
with her kin dice of hating anybody, sympathised 
abhorence b 2 Be ott, it was repelled with disdain and 
tested. vehement Vincent. Not even, he pro- 
» OW his death bed, would he recognize the frater- 
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nity of, one so abject and cold-blooded, so imbruted—by 
vulgarity and his sordid spirit 


To a degenerate and degraded state.” 


cidental approximation of Sidney and Hyacinth, she di 
her best—though very superfluously—to inspire therm 


tionship. 


The young people were full well inclined to imbibe hex 


harmonizing doctrine. The youth, as we have before re- 
marked, was in person, 


‘* A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man ;” 


and for talent—a Jess important point, however, with a 
yirl of sixteen—he was equally remarkable. Hyacinth, 
without inheriting her mother’s transcendant charms— 
was sufficiently engaging in her flaxen fairness—with the 
freshness of youth on her downy and damask cheek—and 
the light of hope and vivacity in her laughing eyes o: 
azure-—to attract an ardent boy, brought for the first time 
within the magic sphere of refined and accomplished 
woman, and romantic enough to see in this casual and 
unpremeditated meeting, the pledge of a union designed 
by heaven. His fair cousin—so pretty and saucy in her 
wilful wantonness of coquetry and command—repaid 
him in turn with all her little heart; and they were soo: 
fifty fathoms deep in love—its delicious dreams, and fairy 
maze of sighs and promises. : 

All this time the parents (on one side at least) remain- 
ed in total ignorance of their extreme and unforeseen in- 
timacy. ‘Though pouring forth to her second mother, in 
all the effusion of confidence and garrulity of gfrl-hood. 
epistolary details of what she felt, heard and saw in schoo} 
and out of it, Hyacinth somehow or other always forgot 
to communicate the fact, so natural and proper to be men- 
tioned oi her acquaintance and intercourse with Mr. Al- 
ge:non Sidney Clifford. Perhaps, in the excess of her 
inexperience she took it for granted that every body was 
as well aware of his whereabout as herself; perhaps 
knowing and respecting his antipathy to the collatera! 
branch of their family-tree, she dreaded the ill effects 
of such information upon the paternal health—always 
greatly dependent upon the state of his feelings—and 
now betwixt the gnawing anxieties of “ vaulting amibi- 
tion” so aptto “overleap itself’—the intensity of pro- 
fessional application—and the morbid apprehensions of 
a distempered fancy, grown exceedingly precarious.— 
From whatever cause the little maiden’s silence proceed- 
ed, she went on acting as if the cousin of her heart, were 
the nephew of her tather’s love, and specially recom- 
mended by him to her dutiful attention. Hence as might 
have been expected, each day augmented the mutual par- 
tiality. She saw the handsome collegian. as much ad- 
mired as Milton at the like age and place, and gloried in 
exhibiting him “by night and by day’’--1n rural ride, su- 
burban stroll and at the practisings of their dancing-mas- 


ous cavaliere ; and that with the full sanction of Aunt Am- 
brosia, who could sce in the constant and exclusive asso- 
ciation of a pair, as yet hardly more than children. only 
the familiarity of brother and sister. Even if their ex- 
traordinary engouement ended ultimately in the forma - 
tion of atenderer tie. the good old lady thought there 
would be no harm done--and that each might “ go farth- 
er and fare worse,” so amid the innocence and careless- 
ness of joyous and licensed communion, 


“ Love breathed his infant sighs from anguish free.” 


Sidney, presuming on that indulgence which he had 
ever experienced to the greatest degree, yielded without 
misgiving or resistance to the sentiments, animating him 
towards the young Hyacinth. He, in the dignity and 
wisdom of nineteen, an age so adequate to decide upon 
futurity, especially when under the enlightening influence 
of that deity, who, maugre blindness, supposes all vision 
to center in his Own optics, could perceive neither let 
nor molestation to the smooth course of the attachment, 
which, not to dwell upon its happy tendency to compose 
all past differences--seemed to him liable to no objection. 


47* 


For setting aside the intrinsic and admitted superiority of 


The mediator was silenced—but not wholly discouraged 
and acknowledging the finger of Providence in the ac- 


with the atlectionate sentiments, befitting their near rela- 


ter,and the private balls which Mrs. Joy’s young ladies 2 
were permitted to attend, as her inseparable and assidu- ~ 
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~ yation from the wreck of worldly goods and. grandeur 


la belle blondine, be knew himseif in all outward respects 
and in the opinion of the world, a fitting match for her. 
Their family was the same; his father not less distin- 
guished than her own--indeed, in point of wealth more 
so; for he was now worth (to use his own prase) at least 
‘*a cool hundred thousand”-~and had only three children 
living to enjoy it. besides, the vouth had but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the perp erp dividing the bro. 
thers; or rather. which had glanced over the mind of Pe- 
tronius to rest in the bosom of his hasty and haughty 
junior. Dr. Clifford, the most facile and placable of mor- 
tals--had outgrown all memory of displeasure against the 
persecutor of his juvenile days--and stil! Jess adected by 
their more recent dispute, thought of Vincent with much 
complaisance as @ credit to his kindred, though at the 
same time with a presage of nis speedy and utter ruin by 
the coanexion so imprudently ventured upen with a wo- 
man, bred up In such extravagance and dissipation as the 
airish Miss Juliana. ‘This was a faux pas incomparably 
worse than even his first raatrimonial error, gross as that 
But with the poor Parisian, inured to penury and 
privation, there might have been some chance of preser. 


inevitably attendant on the misrule of her squeamish and 
squandering successor. In the simplicity of his heart, 
did the prudent elder exult in the zoophyte habits and 
paucity of expenditure so invaluable in his slipshod Mary, 
who, if she unconsciously steered clear of the apostle’s 
objurgations against “travellers, and busy bodies wan- | 
dering from house to house, speaking things which they 
ought not’--as innocently came within scope of all the 
invectives, wherewith the royal propounder of proverbs 
so heartily visits the slothful and the slumberer. She 
did net gad, to be sure--but then she lolled, and whined, 
slept and eat through the twenty-four hours; and while 
absolutely guiltiess of that desire for finery, distinctive of 
teminajity,--her waste and indolence, which could regu- 
Jate and attend to nothing, occasioned such an annual loss 
as would have covered the pin-money of a duchess. As 
long, however, as her disregard of dress and company 
kept her hands out of his pocket ; the “ penny-wise and 
pound-foolish”’ physician continued perfectly satisfied 
with the wisdom of is choice, and apt to enhance the 
cheap and careless habits, which made his domicile little 
better than a sty, and its human inhabitants only one de- 
gree above the unclean animal tribe, so graphically com- 
memorated in Head’s sketch of the “ Schwein general,” 
by all the force of contrast (expressed by ejaculations 
laudatory and condemnatory) with the refinement of 
taste and admirable economy, adorning and sustairing 
his brother’s faultless establishment. Little did his dis- 
cretion dream that that enviable establishment, the object 
alike of his dismay and vituperation, was in reality more 
carefully administered than his own; for with the rusti- 
cated and ruminating Petronius, elegance of living was 
synonymous with bankruptcy- and the modes and indul- 
goncies betitting a gentleman, the declivous avenue end- 
ing in beggary and shame. tle could not conceive the 
possibility of blending frugality with display—-a judicious 
system of slow and thrift, so as at once to - hine and save. 
‘Lhe management of his hopetul help-mate was not par- 
ticularly to initiate him into this abstruse mystery: still 
he was not only reconciled to her demerits and omissions 
—but disposed to believe himself blessed with a second 
edition of “ La femme comme il y en a peu.” As warm an 
.dvocate for early marriages as our great Yankee philoso- 
pher, he pleased himself with the idea of soon seeing Sid- 
ney as eligibly mated; but the idea of an alliance with a | 
giri like Miss Clifford, the daughter of a man, whom, on 
certain primary subjects, our doctor heldto be not far 
from lunatic—and educated under the eye and instigation 
of a dame, whose house of revel and extravagance was 
like that of Solomon’s wanton—" the way to hell going 
down to the chambers of death,” no more occurred to him 
than his making pretensions to the hand of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, whose settlement happened just then 
to be on the tapis. Unperplexed, therefore, by any pre- 
sentiments of an event so out of nature and possibility as 
his boy’s falling in love elsewhere than in his native 
neighborhood, and amid the circle of blooming country 
lasses, as plain and inexpensive as his own amiable mother 

--Petronius heard with infinite equanimity of the intro- 
duction to Vincent’s high-flying heiress: in fact it was a 
circumstance rather agreeable to him than otherwise, as 
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likely to induce a renewsl of the good under 
per and pleasant among near relatives. 

_ Thus thrown together in the season of early and tender 
impressions—-one parent ignorant--the other unsuspicious. 
of the giowing intimacy countenanced by the worthy dele. 
gate of their authority,—-is it to be wondered at that the 
cousins ylelded to the impetus of 

* Accident, blind contract and the strong 
Necessity of loving?” 


Neither foreboded disapproval or opposition—and how 
could they ? the young gentleman knowing his sire to bw 
amicably inclined towards the alienated companion of his 
boy-hood, and the spoilt schoo! girl full of confidence in 
her unmeasurable power over both father and mother. 
Nevertheless, whether 0 ving to her own observation, oy 
to Mrs. Kennedy’s hints concerning the fraternal hostility 
so inveterate on one side, Certain it is that Hyacint) 
proved herself that “ wonder—a woman keeping a se. 
eret”’-~-for not by letter or word of mouth did she betray to 
her friends in Fredericksburg the acquaintance, whose 
nascent partially soon ripened into maturity. She her. 
self was not aware of having transcended the line of par. 
tition between the regard of affinity and a warmer sent): 
ment; and it was not tll recalled home for good and ail. 
that she became sensible of the state of her heart by lis. 
tening to Sidney’s account of the sympathetic symptoms 
agitating his. The explanatory scene concluded like 
that depicted in the most exquisite of amatory lyrics: 
“With many a vow and lock’d embrace 
Their parting was far tender ; 
And pledging oft to meet again, 
They tore themselves asunder.” 


But though their fond plans of re-union unlike those o! 
the poet—were not to be marred by 


Fell death’s untimely frost,”— 


standing pro: 


our lovers were taught to hold themselves as Jess indepen- 


dent personages, than in their recent freedom they had 
fancied. Each,on regaining the -family-mansion, told a 
tale of wondrous pathos and persuasion—but to ears as 
effectually closed as those of the princess Parizade of re- 
nowned emprize. The sweet Hyacinth, prized by her 
sole parent as a precious and pcerless gem—" the flower 
and blossom of his house’~ was not to be lightly blown 
away by the wind of her caprice, to other and less con- 
genial bowers. With an indignation as deep and violent 
as might have been expected from his ardent and im- 
perious temperament, Judge Ci:fiord, as he now was—re- 
pulsed his daughter’s caressing and cautious avowal of 
the intercourse between herself and cousin, and their mu- 
tual troth-plight; he did not spurn—but he shook her 
furiously off, and with a tone and gesture that to have 
impressed their inutility even upon her volatile mind, {or- 
bade a repetition of her intreaties and confession. He 
laid before her, in all the frightful fidelity of detail, the 
whole history of his ancient and envenomed detestation 
of the man, whom he stigmatized as the last and lowest 
of God’s accountable creatures—and striving to conyince 
her of the irradicable and transmissive taint entailed by 
Petronius’s miserly and beastly nature upon his latest pos- 
terity—gave her the opinion of his own everlasting love or 
displeasure—the choice of a blessing or a Curse. 

But unaccustomed to control or contradiction, the bold 
favourite was not to be thus summarily dismissed ; she 
returned to the charge again and again; and though her 
“persuasive words and more persuasive” tears, melted 
the first sternness of Vincent’s wrath—and he addressed 
his darling in the language—not of menace but of feeling. 
—his obdvracy was not, for all that—one whit the more 
likely to yield. Becoming in turn a supplicant, he a 
plored her not to break his heart by giving herself to the 
scion of an inferior and hateful race; he represent 
Sidney as a mere savage, reclaimed perhaps by the tran- 
sient effects of novelty and splendour on his tnexperience 
—but who, vpon rejoining his insufferable mother and her 
low set—would infallibly relapse inte more than his org 
nal vulgarity and debasement. The indignant and incre- 
dulous girl was alternately moved and vexed; pe 
passionately fond of her father—but she had always . ne 
used to have her own way—and to consider herse whe 
personification of the regal immunity, which ee 
from doing any wrong. She had bestowed her affectio 
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unworthily, for the merits of her admirer and his 
vreat expectations had already made him conspicuous as 
“ny the dialect of the sisterhood of speculators) * a capital 
eh and she thought it not only hard but abominable 
0 be required to give up One so pre-eminent, simply be- 
cause he happened to be the son of his fether. She ap- 
sealed for support to her disinterested mother—but with 
ae better success. Mrs. Clifford, while she acknowledged 
‘er husband’s prejudices to be too strong—and that 
against his unknown nephew as unjust in the highest de- 
rreo—Wwas unwilling to controvert or Contest his jurisdic- 
in a matter so delicate. She condemned Hyacinth’s 
previous concealment Of her cousinly communion as 
wholly indetensible—and to be properly punished by at 
least a little necessary procrastination ; she was, there- 
‘yre, in favour of adjourning the cause over to a distant 
day. Even if it turned out to beany thing more serious than 
+6 mere childish whim of two persons hardly adolescent, 
che felt indisposed to aid or abet what was so obnoxious 
‘othe Judge—and did her best to impress upon Miss 
Clitford’s mind, the propriety of imposing a term of trial 
upon her lover. That intractable—because over indulged, 
voung lidy, paid but little attention either to the denun- 
cations and prayers of him, whose happiness was wrapt 


up in her—or to the arguments and remonstrances of the 


weose Juliana. Her raillery about precocious courtships 


q and husbands in their teens—was the unkindest cut of all 


_and irritated instead of contusing its Impenitent subject. 
‘To be treated like a child and told that it was too soon 
tur her 
“ Not full seventeen, with fire uncommon, 
To drop her sampler, and take up the woman !” 


snd this after she had made scores of conquests among 
the gay cojlegians—and was almost as tall as her tall 
'! To be not only reproached and denied but 


mamma 
suizzed into the bargain!!! Her whole soul and saucy 


spirit rose up in arms—and resolved that all the powers of 


Heaven and earth should not make her false to her hand- 
some sweet-heart and to her own insulted rights of wo- 
manhood. She firmly believed that the resistless Sidney 
nid only to be seen in order to be approved—that one 
word of his speech—a single glimpse of his perfecuion of 
bodily presence, would confute his mistaken uncle and 
make him sing his recantation; so she urged her lover to 
lose no'ume in trying the experiment—and secure of the 
triumphant result—retained her customary high spirits so 
as to make her debut in the beau-monde ot Fredericks- 
burg with unbounded applause. As light as a zephyr— 
wild as the wind—and with a stag-like -hyness of glance 
aid mein that at once invited and shrunk from admira-. 
lion—the pretty heiress became the lodestar of the 
firmament of fashion: and notwithstanding the refrac- 
iory egarement de caur, which destroyed her bosom’s 
peice—she deemed it il] taste to dim her rising radiance 
by sparkling through the mist of tears. Her father was 
completely deceived by this gaiety of demeanour—and 
s@ injuriously interrupted, wag gradually 
_ While his lady-love was thus engaged, her inamorato 
10 encounter as much obstinacy, though more mild- 
hess Of refusal. Dr. Clifford, in his holy horror of Vin- 
Cent's prodigality and Juxury, would as soon have signed 
deed of conveyance for his whole estate to some im- 
mirtunate pauper—as have been accessary to his son’s 
firtual ruin, in permitting him thus to pair, not match. A 
hie town-lady, as useless and corrupt as a super-abund- 
‘ce of idle accomplishments, and a head turned by 
Yauity and show could make her—ranked ir his opinion. as 
4deing intinitely less attractive and respectable than an 
indian squaw ; and though having once signified the im- 
nay of his consent to such an insane measure, he 
om all superfluous parley upon the subject,—the 
sane € yet peremptory physician adhered to his deter- 
nation 4s firmly as a martyr to his articles of faith.— 
youth, therefore, returned quite dishearten- 
men of hee whence he was to report progress by the 
confidant Aunt Ambrosia, and receive ac- 
cently ‘i ow his mistress had sped. ‘They were suffi- 
latter indeed more so than his own, since 
rater! relerred only to his father’s general objection to 
bard whereas the interdict of Judge Clif- 
particular disinclination for the suitor in 
wares e addressed his chirming cousin an epistie 
ent, 1 not quite so eloquent as any of those from St. 


Preux to Julie—and was answered by her summons to 
Fredericksburg, where, she insisted upon it, his presence 
would work miracles. ‘Though less sanguine as to the 
resistless letter of recommendation carried 1n his prepos- 
sessing appearance, ovr collegian was, of course, not 
averse to show his disdainful uncle, that, if not a courtier 
—he was no clown—and eager to behold the object of a 
passion as deeply seated, though hardly so fluent and sen- 
timental as that embalmed in the egotistical complaints of 
the rhapsodist and suicide, Werter. Feigning a mission, 
thither, on business of importance to his father, Sidney 
made the best of his way to the country-town of Spott- 
sylvania. 7 
** Thrice hapless swain ! 
Unlucky chance, that oft decides the fate, 
Of mightiest monarchs, there decided thine :” 


and this in a way any thing but satisfactory. 


Vincent, whose physical system vibrated under all the | 


whimsies of a hypochondriac, suffered likewise from a 
constitutional dread of fire, wind, water, unruly horses, 
and every thing else, whose agency could possibly be pro- 
ductive of 
* Most disastrous chances 
And moving accidents by flood and field.” 


He rode out daily on a sober pace as majestic and mana- 
geable as a dromedary—but by way of ascertaining how 
tar ** variety is charming”—occasionally drove one of the 
carriage-horses, which were remarkably well-broke in a 
gig. ‘This, on a fine spring morning, he was now at- 
tempting to his great discompvsure; for the animal 
seemed not restive but playful, and inclined to resist the 
curb and rein. ‘The nervous Judge, losing his self-posses- 
sien at the astounding thought of being run away with, 
was placed in some danger of dislodgement by the acce- 
lerated race, which threatened to break off into a sweep- 
ing gallop, when with a thundering roll and prodigious 
scattering of gravel, the mail-stage from Richmond came 
tearing by. ‘The coachman, leaning over the side, looked 
back after the person so evidently unable, though anxious 
to check his rapid career; so did a youth on the box be- 
side him, who, the next minute, leaped down and hasten- 
ed to the rescue of the diligent but discomfited driver.— 
So light of limb and sure of foot was the prompt assistant, 
that he sprung without difficulty into the seat—and as. 
suming the reins, gladly yielded by the frightened chario- 


teer, soon reduced the irregularities of the rampant steed. . 


Our friend, Sidney (for he it was, as the sagacious reader 
has doubtless surmised) had the reputation of being a 
first-rate whip; but the timid invalid had been too 
thoroughly startled to draw upon his science farther than 
for a safe return home. ‘This requisitiun was readily 
obeyed by the young gehee, who had recognised his uncle 
at the first glance; he was only a htue thinner and more 
sallow than ten years before the date of his last visit to 
High-bank, when his aspect became indelibly stamped on 
the me.nory of the boy, who looked up to him, in the su- 
periority of his mien and equipments, as the most august 
of mankind. In the tall stripling, towering betore him, 
there was no chance for Vincent to identify his brother’s 
eldest and most promising sen; yet he gazed at him with 
a mixture of interest and uncertainty. His deliverer 
struck him as‘one of the comeliest youths that ever met 
his eye, with perfectly the air of a gentleman—and a 
vague tantalizing likeness. consisting in a momentary ex- 
pression rather than in features—to some face familiar, 
and yet entirely out of his recollection. .As they drove 
slowly along, engaged in desultory discourse. the tavoura- 
ble impression deepened; and the Judge could not help 
fervently wishing “that Heaven had made him such a 
son.” Arrived at his own door, he pressed the acquaint- 
ance, so Oopportunely made, to go in for refreshment: the 
invitation was accepted with some doubt yet delighted 
trepidation, and they entered the parlour, where Mrs. 
Clifford and the fair Hyacinth sat at work. The latter, 
amazed and overjoyed at witnessing the fulfilment of her 
prediction, in the complacent air and cordial manner, with 
which her father introduced his companion, sprang up 
and flew forward with an exclamation, that at once re- 
vealed and degraded the new-comer. 

“Sidney Clifford!” ah! how did that brief announce- 
ment alter the aspect of the case! The astonished uncle 
—disconcerted to the last degree—and not the less so be- 
cause gratiiude combined witn the dictates of self-respect 
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in enforcing civility, frowned and turned even paler than 
before—uttered a few cold, incoherent words o rane Ps 
and thanks--sat down, hardly heeding what he did— 

ressed his hand to his perturbed brow—and proclaiming 

imself in indistinct tones overcome by one of his consti- 
tutional headaches, retired hastily, followed by his appre- 
hensive Juiiana. To her he related the incident of the 
morning ; but unlike the {ond Capulet’s slight estimation 
of a name, he held that it was paramount—and all sid. 
ney’s merit merged in that so abruptly and fatally pro- 
nounced. He was no longer handsome and gallant—or 
even entitled to the dubious epithet of genteel. The re- 
semblance, which coming and going like an apparition, 
had so puzzled Vincent, now dirted across his inemory 
as being to Petronius; and Jike that odious miser in coun- 
tenance—there must exist a similarity of mind. And yet 
there was as much difference between the disposition as 
the height of the heinous father and son. ‘The latter was 
as lotty in character as in stature; and fora certain reck- 
lessness and liberality of spirit, might have been more 
justly assimilated to his uncle under the influence of 
these his original attributes. His air and manners, if not 
those distinctions of high ton, were, at least, gentle and 
pleasing and though less polished or to speak correctly—ri- 
diculous—than a city-bred exquisite, displayed the redeem- 
ing grace of being less pert. But the Judge—one of 
those good haters, commended bythe great English mo- 
ralist—Was wilfully blind to the rare désert of his rescuer 
—and resolved to see in him only the son of that man, 
whom he contemned and loathed the more, because the 
sense Of their relationship, Jike the poisoned spirit of 
Nessus clinging to the dying deini-god—oppressed him as 
something defiling and disgraceful, and not to be shaken 
off He could not turn the young man, who had rendered 
him such essential service—out of doors; but he deter- 
mined to be very explicit touching his pretensions to Hya 
cinth—and to apprize his father forthwith, of the trip to 
Fredericksburg, which he supposed to be contrary to his 
consent or knowledge. 

Meanwhile the happy pair, left alone together—gave 
themselves up to the joy of this unexpected meeting: and 
the lever. presuming upon the probable repeal of his 
uncle’s prohibitory degree—and bent upon braving that 
promulgated during his excursion to LBuckingham,—had 
ever proceeded to press for the appointment of the au- 
spicious day. But ere the blushing girl could return a de- 
finite answer to his intreaties, he was given to nnderstand 
by a third person, that they had been reckoning without 
their host. Judge Clifford, surprising them in the midst 
of estacies and protestations—turnished the confused and 
conscious Hyacinth with a pretext for escape from his 
scrutinizing glance, by saying that her mother ‘required 
her attendance. She, the chief source of his embarr iss- 
ment and hesitation to explain himself—thus hors du com- 
bat, the father, stately and solemn, as if about to pass sen- 
tence On sume atrocious Ccriminal—cut shcrt the apologies 
and application of his guest. by a speech, concise ‘and 
scarce softened by the sense of recent obligation. He 
delivered the opinion of the court by declaring, in the 
first place, his decision to be adverse to all proposals for 
his daughter by reason of her extreme youth —and then 
his special and positive objection to her marriage with 
one so closely connected by the ties of blood. Even set- 
ting aside the irreconciliable disunion, divorcing him from 
the brother, who was to him as though he had never been, 
he dwelt upon the consanguinity between the as yet in- 
fant parties—a consapguinity only one degree removed 
from that of brother and sister, as an insuperable bar to 
ally connubial league now or hereafier. He could not, 
the lofty dignitary went on to say—forbid the visits of his 
nephew if he thought proper to make them on a gener- 
al footing ; but candour compelled him to admit that he 
would be better pleased with their discontinuance for the 
present: Miss Clifford, he added, would be particularly 
occupied during the rest of the day. __ 

Down dropt the soaring hopes of his auditor from the 
clouds into the dust ; and the severity of the disappoint- 
ment was in proportion to this previous elevation. But 
resentment at being treated thus coolly and cavalierly, 

prevented any display of his wounded feelings ; and ina 
few words as distant and decorous as those dismissing 
him, he took his leave of the haughty Judge and the 
house, which he had entered so full of flattering anticipa- 
tion Only to be immediately and ignominiously expelled 


from it. But this first was not his last interview with 
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Hyacinth; they met again and again during his six 
stay in town: and when at the expiry of th 
letter from his father commanded him back t 
the Judge’s betrayal of his movements aroused not Only 
him but his mistress to an organized plan of' correspon, 
dence and conspiracy. She persi-ted in postponing all 
rash measures ull the last moment ; being certain of yJs.- 
mately prevailing with her fond and not stubborn sire: 
but if he proved intractable, the love-sick and humoured 
heiress did not condemn or shrink from her loyer’s scheme 
ofan elopement. ‘lhe two parted not 


‘* In silence and tears 
Half broken-hearted, 
To sever for years,”— 


but with the elastic impulses of youth and hope high 
within them and a resolution not to be long cheated out of 
their felicity by a couple of morose and prejudiced seniors 
unable to render better reason for their cruel course thay 
an outstanding and silly fued. 

But the young lady alike misjudged her own influence 
and her father’s constancy of purpose. In vain she ex. 
erted all her little winning ways, and loving logic: in yam 
she coaxed and half chided—supplicated and sighed—or 
showered tears and kisses in unpremeditated effusion :-- 
The arbiter of her tate was as inflexible in his sentence 
as the elder Brutus—as relentless though scarce as righ- 
teous of judgment as the Cretan Minos. The prejudice 
embittering his whole being, seemed to cast over paternai 
affection, impartiality, reason, frankness—and every kind- 
ly and liberal emotion—a shade as baleful and blighting as 
that shed by the Upas-tree of the cast, over the district 
rendered arid and uninhabitable by its poison. In al! 
things save this, the tenderest and most compliant of pa- 
rents, he stuck to his observance of perpetual enmity to 
Petronius and his progeny as religiously as the Reck«bites 
to their patriarch’s precept debarring them from wine.— 
With the ruthless and sanguinary Jew of Venice, he might 
have exclaimed, | 


‘** An cath !—an oath !—I have an oath in Heaven. 
Shall Llay perjury upon my soul ? 
No! —not for Venice”— 


or ‘all Virginia,” as our Judge might have rounded it. 
Kut even had he not sealed his settled dislike by the so- 
lemn sacrament of a vow—it would have been lis last 
act, with his high and fastidious notions, to have sanction: 
ed his daughter’s sacrifice of herself to one, who must ce- 
vrade her to a countrifiec and covetous obscurity. When 
led to the altar, his aspiring affection trusted 1t would be 
by one of the official nobiles of the nation, since that is the 
tenure by which we republicans hold rank. ‘The cele: 
brity already awarded to her charms, made him consider 
Hyacinth as destined to-achieve the height of greatness— 
atid to see her perversely bent on throwing herself away . 
it put him past his patience and justified the use of an} 
means to prevent a consummation so devoutly to be de: 
precated. Her immature age, too, weighed greatly against 
her marriage, had it been ever so eligible : so worn oul 
with importunity and the solicitade of suspense, the lorc 
paramount of Fredericksburg fashionat les, made 
mind, to terminate the affair by a coup de mam. 
was to be no Jess a movemeiit than a voyage to Europe. 


Vincent’s nervous system—never very robust—had 
been prodigiously shattered by various anxieties, espe 
cially those attendant on the obstinate and unfortunat 
en-tetement of his sole and sy!ph-like child. auch de. 
clined visibly, without pain or definite disease; 20 ine 
physicians, weary Of one whose imaginati' li had, 
first instance, made a valetudinarian of him, advised ab: 
stinence from all employment or excitement—and a Te: 
sort to a warm and balsamic climate, which he -s 
proceed to by sea. This prescription chimed exactly 
with his wish to take Hyacinth out of the way 0 her He 
suinptuous cousin—and superseded other plane 
effect dimly floating in his mind: so, alter const rb 
arranging with his intellectual Juliana, whose 
taste and classic enthusiasm qualified her for the nes 
joy vent of such a peregrination—and making Hid “en 
as inquisitive as the idle Athenians of St. Paul’s o. Hite 
juridical dignitary silenced her finally on the ever 8 
theme of her tongue, by announcing their early embi a 
tion, at New York, for France. At first she discret ir 
the ominous assertion: the rapid progress of prepatal™ 
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was, however, unanswerable—and at once, decided her 
Miss Clifford Ly no means surmised her father’s decay- 
rug state. From her earliest recollections, she had been 
~ecustomed to hear him complain and condoled with by 
{| around him; the change in his looks was not such as 
‘o strike a person habitually unobservant—and (the more 
« as being constan‘ly with him) and she no more dream- 
od of his serious illness than of her own. This uncon- 
sciousness may account for and excuse—not her disobe- 
Jience—but the time chosen to put it in execution. Pre- 
vous to their departure on the far and foreign travels, the 
project Whereof had startled her like a thunder-clap,— 
tne dissembling girl solicited permission to pay a farewell 


visit to Madame de Kosenveldt, the dearest friend of 


Olympie d’Augy, and long since resident in Charlottes- 
ville. As the distance was trifling, her request was—like 
most Others, readily granted; and having apprized her 
enraptured confederate of the rendezvous and its intent, 
she was met by Sidney Clifford, at the house of the 
'rench lady, whose fondness could deny her little god- 
daughter, nothing—and they were there privately mar- 

After perpetrating the hypocritical ee of propriety, 
velept a penitential letter to Judge Clifford, the young 
couple set Out to announce in person at High-bank, the 
rash and undutiful act they so rejoiced in. The bride- 
eroom took this step—not so much from confidence in the 
doctor's imperturbable good-nature—as out of the belief 
‘iat all dissatisfaction must vanish before the face of his 
fascinating Hyacinth, like mist-wreaths ef the morning 
under the warmth of the sun. Nor was he far from wrong 
“his complimentary conjecture. It was hardly possible 
for any body, whom she pleased to play it off upon—to 
withstand the captivation of her caressing manner—and 
on the present grand occasion, she had pre-determined 
vut of complaisance to her Sidney—to surpass herself.— 
And though sorely tried, the fair and fashionable stranger 
did not falsify her proper resolution—but without a single 
critical or repulsive stare, entered the mean wooden house, 
consisting of two rooms and a cock-loft—and encumbered 
by barefoot negroes, running about in all directions und 
as much consternation as if the Last Day had arrived— 
not only received but returned the embraces of her pa- 


_rents by election—and fairly bewitched the whole concern 


with her beauty and affability. | 

Sull what a contrast to her own papa and mamma so 
“loved and left”—and to the establishment, where she 
had been reared on the lap of Juxury and refinement.— 
The principal room in which she now sat, was large and 
uncarpeted—its white-washed walls dingy with smoke 
and dirt—and bare of mirror or pictures; the windows, 
‘tis true were glazed—but without curtains or shutters— 
and the furniture shamefully out of order and keeping.— 
There was an old-fashioned, but handsome book-case, 
lled with the classical authors of several nations, which, 
Petronivs, retaining his bookish bias, had contrived, by 
100K Or crook, to collect together—a cup-board of buffet, 
asmuch the pride of the mansion as an inlaid cabinet 
would have been elsewhere, its shelves garnished with 
raudy deif bowls and cups and saucers. visible throngh 
‘ue glass-doors—a side-board, realiy elegant, till begrim- 


med with grease and stains—with tumblers and wine 


asses,“ kept for show,” arranged in stars and circles on 
's oil-cloth cover—a set of massive mahogany dining- 
tables, as uncouscious of polish as the wood in its un- 
Wrought state, and a bed for the accommodation of male 
‘sitors, when there chanced to be ladies in possession of 
‘e attic above. We said tnat the walls were destitute of 
ration: a mistake. Two paltry portraits of 
oreand Ceres hung side by side behind the oucer door ; 
upside down, and the other encrusted with 
ge a of plaster, which the lazy house-wife never 
she * Washing off. ‘There were besides, sundry 
; a superb peacock’s feathers waving about, (pre- 
omer y the way trom the notable Mrs. Parke, and the 
e i Was Ornamented with chinquepin bushes—and a 
a large gourd—the universal drinking 
hi whites on the handle. Such was the hall of 
communicated with a little shed-room, the 
“ceping place of the proprietors; the two comprising the 
round floor or lower range of apartments. 

© Supper, served long before sun-set was abundant— 


‘Nd remarkably well cooked ; for Dr. Clifford, owned 


ify 
‘ny excellent servants—and received all articles of fami- 
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ly use in payment of medical bills; thereby enabling him- 
self 10 live well and profusely without the disbursement 
of acent. Installed in her dormitory as close as a cell, 
and less capacious than a sentry-box, Hyacinth’s maid 
seriously debated the possibility of her lady’s surviving 
its occupancy during a whole night; but she herself made 
little of the matter. and only cared to smile away her 
bride-groom’s chagrin and mortification. Smothered in 
feathers—scratched by the cotton sheets—and breathing 
an atmosphere as hot and fetid as that of the Black’ Hole 
at Calcutta, she yet lived and laughed through it all; and 
though the absence of all appurtenances of lavation and 
toilette fit for a christian’s use, gave rise to another Jere- 
miade from her appalled attendant,—the spirits and sen- 
sibilities of the pretty bride were so attuned to happy and 
harmonious concord, that she hardly noticed the little in- 
conveniences attendant on what was nothing more than a 
transit through Buckingham. 


_ Five days they spent in this region of barbarism,—dur- 
ing which space the new-married lady won all hearts and 
suffrages. She played chess and discussed the literature 
of the day with her father-in-law, who, by comparison of 


cher conversation with the ignorance and inanity of those 


around him deemed it 
“The feast of reason and the flow of soul,”— 


she re-modelled the caps and best gown of his wife— 
evinced an intimate acquaintance with knitting and darn- 
ing-needless—and above all, neither sneered nor scofted at 
their simple mode and monotony of life. It was an 
amazing-~an incredible reality. The doctor had dreamed 
of a dat;ty and disdainful damsel--turning up her nose at 


their plain ways--and 4 to faint at the sight or thoughts 
e 


of work : and behold! here was a creature as artless and 
industrious as his Mary herself—devoid of pride and all 
other nonsensical airs—-and capable of duly appreciating 
the beauty and utility of a country life. In the fervour of 
his agreeable surprise, he was all but ready to forgive Sid- 
ney’s defiance of his prudential prohibition—and to own 
that he had, all things considered, done passably well. 
Hyacinth, for her part, was charmed with her uncle; he 
was so cheerful--so equable and easy in his temper and 
manners. And how inimitable his table-talk !--how racy 
and anecdotic, the sallies as effective as those of “ poor 
Yoric,” in setting the table ina roar. But he monopoliz- 
ed the attractions of High-bank; and his practice kept 
him almost constantly absent--Hyacinth, whom old Mrs. 
Clifford’s notions of good manners, interrupted in all her 
conjugal fete-a-tetes, ejaculated a hundred times a day. 


How weary, flat, stale and unprofitable 


To me seem a!l the uses of this place *” 


Besides, she was uneasy at not hearing from Fredericks" 
burg ; and as her leave of absence was out—and the time 
for the sailing of the Havre packet at hand,—the fair bride 


concluded to go—and like the Prodigal Son. throw herself 


upon the mercy she had abused, nothing doubting of a 
similar reception from her gracious parent. Off from the 
villa, went, therefore, the brida] trio—and with the plea- 
surable sensations of renewed existence; for Sidney was 
mortified to death—Hyacinth just ready to drop the mask 
and her woman. as she pathetically protested—brought to 
death’s door by her sufferings among them there heathens. 

And now came the great, the awful day of trial, when 
the culprit-child was to be arraigned at the bar of offended 
authority, and outraged love. With the stoppage of their 
carriage at the door of her father’s house, a full sense— 


too acute to be long borne of her ingratitude and undutiful | 


conduct, came rushing for the first time, across the mind, 
and knocking at the heart of the run-away daughter. Her 
tottering limbs refused to sustain her; and gasping for 
breath, she sunk down again into her seat. Her husband, 
no wise disconcerted except by a fellow feeling for her— 
was obliged to lift the fair trembler out in his arms; and 
with many a kiss and encouraging whisper, he prepared 
to support her into the presence of him—that fond and 
feeble father—whom she had so carelessly deceived and 
forsaken. 


Little did she forsee the dreadful consequences of her 
inconsiderate self-indalgence. They were shown into 
his study. Judge Clifford, looking singularly pallid and 
worried, leaned back in his arm-chair, in the act of break- 
ing the seal of a letter. By a curious co-incidence it was 
that of the fugitives as yet unread, which his casual ab- 
sence from home had, till now, detained from his hands. 
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in enforcing civility, frowned and turned even paler than | 


before—uttered a few cold, incoherent words of welcome 
and thanks--sat down, hardly heeding what he did— 
prone his hand to his perturbed brow—and proclaiming 

imself in indistinct tones overcome by one of his consti- 
tutional headaches, retired hastily, followed by his appre- 
hensive Juliana. To her he related the incident of the 
morning ; but unlike the fond Capulet’s slight estimation 
of a name, he held that it was paramount—and all sid- 
ney’s merit merged in that so abruptly and fatally pro- 
nounced. He was no Jonger handsome and gallant—or 
even entitled to the dubious epithet of genteel. ‘The re- 
semblance, which coming and going like an apparition, 
had so puzzled Vincent, now dirted across his memory 
as being. to Petronius; and Jike that odious miser in coun- 
tenance—there must exist a similarity of mind. And yet 
there was as much difference between the dispesition as 
the height of the heinous father and son. ‘The latter was 
as lotty in character as in stature; and for a certain reck- 
lessness and liberality of spirit, might have been more 
justly assimilated to his uncle under the influence of 
these his original attributes. His air and manners, if not 
those distinctions of high ton, were, at least, gentle and 
pleasing and though less polished or to speak correctly—ri- 
diculous—than a city-bred exquisite, displayed the redeem- 
ing grace of being less pert. But the Judge—one of 
those good haters, commended by the great English mo- 
ralist—was wilfully blind to the rare desert of his rescuer 
—and resolved to see in him only the son of that man, 
whom he contemned and loathed the more, because the 
sense of their relationship, Jike the poisoned spirit of 
Nessus clinging to the dying deni-god—oppressed him as 
something defiling and disgraceful, and not to be shaken 
off. He could not turn the young man, who had rendered 
him such essential service—out of doors; but he deter- 
mined to be very explicit touching his pretensions to Hya. 
cinth—and to apprize his father forthwith, of the trip to 
Fredericksburg, which he supposed to be contrary to his 
consent or knowledge. 

Meanwhile the happy pair, left alone together—gave 
themselves up to the joy of this unexpected meeting; and 
the lever. presuming upon the probable repeal of his 
uncle’s prohibitory degree—and bent upon braving that 
promulgated during his excursion to Buckingham,—had 
ever proceeded to press for the appointment of the au- 
spicious day. But ere the blushing girl could return a de- 
finite answer to his intreaties, he was given to understand 
by a third person, that they had been reckoning without 
their host. Judge Clifford, surprising them in the midst 
of estacies and protestations—furnished the confused and 
conscious Hyacinth with a pretext for escape from his 
scrutinizing glance, by saying that her mother required 
her attendance. She,the chief source of his embarr ss- 
ment and hesitation to explain himself—thus hors du com- 
bat, the father, stately and solemn, as if about tv pass ‘sen- 
tence On some atrocious crimina]—cut shert the apologies 
and application of his guest. by a speech, concise ‘and 
scarce softened by the sense of recent obligation. He 
delivered the opinion of the court by declaring, in the 
first place, his decision to be adverse to all proposals for 
his daughter by reason of her extreme youth —and then 
his special. and positive objection to her marriage with 
one so closely connected by the ties of blood. Even set- 
ting aside the irreconciliable disunion, divorcing him from 
the brother, who was to him as though he had never been, 
he dwelt upon the consanguinity between the as yet in- 
fant parties—a consanguinity only one degree removed 
from that of brother and sister, as an insuperable bar to 
auy connubial league now or hereafter. He could not, 
the lofty dignitary went on to say—forbid the visits of his 
nephew if he thought proper to make them on a gener- 
al footing ; but rt ai compelled him to admit that he 
would be better pleased with their discontinuance for the 
present: Miss Clifford, he added, would be particularly 
occupied during the rest of the day. 

Down dropt the soaring hopes of his auditor from the 
clouds into the dust; and the severity of the disappoint- 
ment was in proportion to this previous elevation. But 
resentment at being treated thus coolly and cavalierly, 

prevented any display of his wounded feelings ; and ina 
few words as distant and decorous as those dismissing 
him, he took his leave of the haughty Judge and the 
house, which he had entered so full of flattering anticipa- 
tion Only to be immediately and ignominiously expelled 


from it. But this first was not his last interview with 
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Hyacinth; they met again and again during his six days 
stay in town: and when at the expiry of that period, a 
letter from his father commanded him back to College, — 
the Judge’s betrayal of his movements aroused not only 
him but his mistress to an organized plan of correspon- 
dence and conspiracy. She persisted in postponing all 
rash measures till the last moment; being certain of ultj- 
mately prevailing with her fond and not stubborn sire; 
but if he proved intractable, the love-sick and humoured 
heiress did not condemn or shrink from her lover's scheme 
ofan elopement. ‘The two parted not 


‘* In silence and tears 
Half broken-hearted, 
To sever for years,”— 


but with the elastic impulses of youth and hope high 
within them and a resolution not to be long cheated out of 
their felicity by a couple of morose and prejudiced seniors 
unable to render better reason tor their cruel course than 
an outstanding and silly fued. 


But the young lady alike misjudged her own influence 
and her father’s constancy of purpose. In vain she ex- 
erted all her little winning ways, and loving logic: in vain 
she coaxed and half chided—supplicated and sighed—or 
showered tears and kisses in unpremeditated effusion :-- 
The arbiter of her tate was as inflexible in his sentence 
as the elder Brutus—as relentless though scarce as righ- 
teous of judgment as the Cretan Minos. . The prejudice 
embittering his whole being, seemed to cast over paternal 
affection, impartiality, reason, frankness—and every kind- 
ly and liberal emotion—a shade as baleful and blighting as 
that shed by the Upas-tree of the east, over the district 
rendered arid and uninhabitable by its poison. In al] 
things save this, the tenderest and most compliant of pa- 
rents, he stuck to his observance of perpetual enmity to 
Petronius and his progeny as religiously as the Reckubites 
to their patriarch’s precept debarring them from wine.— 
With the ruthless and sanguinary Jew of Venice, he might 
have exclaimed, 


“ An oath !—an oath !—I have un oath in Heaven. 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No! —not for Venice”— 


or ‘all Virginia,” as our Judge might have rounded it.— 
But even had he not sealed his settled dislike by the so- 
lemn sacrament of a vow—it would have been his last 
act, with his high and fastidious notions, to have sanction- 
ed his daughter’s sacrifice of herself to one, who must de- 
erade her to a countritieu and covetous obscurity. When 
led to the altar, his aspiring affection trusted it would be 
by one of the official nobles of the nation, since that is the 
tenure by which we republicans hold rank. ‘The cele- 
brity already awarded tu her charms, made him consider 
Hyacinth as destined to achieve the height of greatness— 
and to see her perversely bent on throwing herself away : 
it put him past his patience and justified the use of any 
means to prevent a consummation so devoutly to be de- 
precated. Her immature age, too, weighed greatly against 
her marriage, had it been ever so eligible: so worn out 
with importunity and the solicitade of suspense, the lord 
paramount of Fredericksburg fashionat les, made up his 
mind, to terminate the affair by a coup de main. This 
was to be no Jess a movement than a voyage to Europe. 


Vincent’s nervous system—never very robust—had 
been prodigiously shattered by various anxieties; espe- 
cially those attendant on the obstinate and unfortunate 
en-tetement of his sole and sylph-like child. He de- 
clined visibly, without pain or definite disease; and the 
physicians, weary Of Oue whose imagination had, in the 
first instance, made a valetudinarian of him, advised ab- 
stinence from all employment or excitement—and a re- 
sort to a warm and balsamic climate, which he was to 
proceed to by sea. This prescription chimed exactly 
with his wish to take Hyacinth out of the way of her pre- 
sumptuous cousin—and superseded other plans to that 
effect dimly floating in his mind: so, after consulting and 
arranging with his intellectual Juliana, whose literary 
taste and classic enthusiasm qualified her for the full en- 
joy vent of such a peregrination—and making Hyacint 
as inquisitive as the idle Athenians of St. Paul’s day; our 
juridical dignitary silenced her finally on the everlasting 
theme of her tongue, by announcing their early embarka- 
tion, at New York, for France. At first she discredited 
the ominous assertion: the rapid progress of preparation 
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was, however, unanswerable—and at once, decided her 
urse. 
"Miss Clifford by no means surmised her father’s decay- 
ing state. From her earliest recollections, she had been 
accustomed to hear him complain and condoled with by 
al} around him; the change in his looks was not such as 
to strike a person habitually unobservant—and (the more 
so as being constan‘ly with him) and she no more dream- 
ed of his serious illness than of her own. This uncon- 
sciousness may account for and excuse—not her disobe- 
dience—but the time chosen to put it in execution. Pre- 
vious to their departure on the far and foreign travels, the 
project whereof had startled her like a thunder-clap,— 
the dissembling girl solicited permission to pay a farewell 
visit to Madame de Kosenveldc, the dearest friend of 
Olympie d’Augy, and long since resident in Charlottes- 
ville. As the distance was trifling, her request was—like 
most others, readily granted; and having apprized her 
enraptured confederate of the rendezvous and its intent, 
she was met by Sidney Clifford, at the house of the 
French lady, whose fondness could deny her little god- 
daughter, nothing—and they were there privately mar- 


ried. 

After perpetrating the hypocritical piece of propriety, 
yclept a penitential letter to Judge Clifford, the young 
couple set out to announce in person at High-bank. the 
rash and undutiful act they so rejoiced in. The bride- 
croom took this step—not so much from confidence in the 
doctor’s imperturbable good-nature—as out of the belief 
that all dissatisfaction must vanish before the face of his 
fascinating Hyacinth, like mist-wreaths ef the morning 
under the warmth of the sun. Nor was he far from wrong 
in his complimentary conjecture. It was hardly possible 
for any bony, whom she pleased to play it off upon—to 
withstand the captivation of her caressing manner—and 
on the present grand occasion, she had pre-determined 
vut of complaisance to her Sidney—to surpass herself.— 
And though sorely tried, the fair and fashionable stranger 
did not falsify her proper resolution—but without a single 
critical or repulsive stare, entered the mean wooden house, 
consisting of two rooms and a cock-loft—and encumbered 
by barefoot negroes, running about in all directions und 
a3 much consternation as if the Last Day had arrived— 
not only received but returned the embraces of her pa- 
rents by election—and fairly bewitched the whole concern 
with her beauty and affability. : 


Still what a contrast to her own papa and mamma so_ 


“loved and left”—and to the establishment, where she 
had been reared on the lap of Juxury and refinement.— 


The principal room in which she now sat, was large and | 


-uncarpeted—its white-washed walls dingy with smoke 
and dirt—and bare of mirror or pictures; the windows, 
“us true were glazed—but without curtains or shutters— 
and the furniture shamefully out of order and keeping.— 

here was an old-fashioned, but handsome book-case, 
filled with the classical authors of several nations, which, 
Petronius, retaining his bookish bias, had contrived, by 
hook or crook, to collect together—a cup-board of buffet, 
as much the pride of the mansion as an inlaid cabinet 
would have been elsewhere, its shelves garnished with 
gaudy delf bowls and cups and saucers. visible through 
the glass-doors—a side-board, realiy elegant, till hegrim- 
med with grease and naing. with tumblers and wine 
glasses, “kept for show,” arranged in stars and circles on 
its oil-cloth cover—a set of massive mahogany dining- 
tables, as unconscious of polish as the wood in its un- 
wrought state, and a bed for the accommodation of male 
Visitors, when there chanced to be ladies in possession of 
the attic above. We said tnat the walls were destitute of 
decoration: "twas a mistake. Two paltry portraits of 
Flora and Ceres hung side by side behind the outer door ; 
the one turned upside down, and the other encrusted with 
creat splashes of plaster. which the lazy house-wife never 
dreamed of washing off. There were besides, sundry 
bunches of superb peacock’s feathers waving about, (pre- 
sents by the way from the notable Mrs. Parke,) and the 
hearth was ornamented with chinqaepin bushes—and a 
wooden can witha large gourd—the universal drinking 
vessel—hanging on the handle. Such was the hall of 
state which communicated with a little shed-room, the 
sleeping place of the proprietors; the two comprising the 
ground floor or lower range of apartments. 

lhe su pper, served long before sun-set was abundant— 
and remarkably well cooked; for Dr. Clifford, owned 
many excellent servants—and received all articles of fami- 
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ly use in payment of medical bills; thereby enabling him- 
self 10 live well and profusely without the disbursement 
of acent. Installed in her dormitory as close as a cell, 
and Jess capacious than a sentry-box, Hyacinth’s maid 
seriously debated the possibility of her ig Bs surviving 
its pooapaney during a whole night; but she herself made 
little of the matter, and only cared to smile away her 
bride-groom’s chagrin and mortification. Smothered in 
feathers—scratched by the cotton sheets—and breathing 
an atmosphere as hot and fetid as that of the Black*Hole 
at Calcutta, she yet lived and laughed through it all; and 
though the absence of al] appurtenances of lavation and 
toilette fit for a christian’s use, l 
miade from her appalled attendant,—the spirits and sen- 
sibilities of the pretty bride were so attuned to happy and 
harmonious concord, that she hardly noticed the little in- 
conveniences attendant on what was nothing more than a 
transit through Buckingham. 


Five days they spent in this region of barbarism,—dur- 
ing which space the new-married lady won all hearts and 
suffrages. 
of the day with her father-in-law, who, by comparison of 
her conversation with the ignorance and inanity of those 
around him deemed it 


“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul,”— 
she re-modelled the caps and best 


evinced an intimate acquaintance with knitting and darn- 


ing-needless—and above all, neither sneered nor scoffed at 
their simple mode and monotony of life. It was an 
amazing—-an incredible reality. The doctor had dreamed 
of a dai:ity and disdainful damsel--turning up her nose at 
their plain ways--and apt to faint at the sight or thoughts 
of work : and behold! athe was a creature as artless and 
industrious as his Mary herself—devoid of pride and all 
other nonsensical airs—-and capable of duly appreciating 
the beauty and utility of a country life. In the fervouro 
his agreeable surprise, he was all but ready to forgive Sid- 
ney’s defiance of his prudential prohibition—and to own 
that he had, all things considered, done passably well. 
Hyacinth, for her part, was charmed with her uncle; he 
was so cheerful--so equable and easy in his temper and 
manners. And how inimitable his table-talk !--how racy 
and anecdotic, the sallies as effective as those of “ poor 
Yoric,” in setting the table in a roar. But he monopoliz- 
ed the attractions of High-bank; and his practice kept 
him almost constantly absent--Hyacinth, whom old Mrs. 
Clifford’s notions of good manners, intesrupted in all her 
conjugal tete-a-tetes, ejaculated a hundred times a day. 
** How weary, flat, stale and unprofitable 


To me seem a!l the uses of this place !” 


Besides, she was uneasy at not hearing from Fredericks" 
burg ; and as her leave of absence was out—and the time 
for the sailing of the Havre packet at hand ,—the fair bride 
concluded to go—and like the Prodigal Son. throw herself 
upon the mercy she had abused, nothing doubting of a 
similar reception from her gracious parent. Off from the 
villa, went, therefore, the bridal trio—and with the plea- 
surable sensations of renewed existence ; for Sidney was 
mortified to death—Hyacinth just ready to drop the mask 
and her woman. as she pathetically protested—brought to 
death’s door by her sufferings among them there heathens. 

And now came the great, the awful day of trial, when 
the culprit-child was to be arraigned at the bar of offended 
authority, and outraged love. With the stoppage of their 
carriage at the door of her father’s house, a full sense— 
too acute to be long borne of her ingratitude and undutiful 
conduct, came rushing for the first time, across the mind, 


and knocking at the heart of the run-away daughter. Her . 


tottering limbs refused to sustain her; and gasping for 
breath, she sunk down again into her seat. Her husband, 
no wise disconcerted except by a fellow feeling for her— 
was obliged to lift the fair trembler out in his arms; and 
with many a kiss and encouraging whisper, he prepared 
to support her into the presence of him—that fond and 
fens father—whom she had so carelessly deceived and 
orsaken. 


Little did she forsee the dreadful consequences of her 
inconsiderate self-indulgence. ‘They were shown into 
his study. Judge Clifford, looking singularly pallid and 
worried, leaned back in his arm-chair, in the act of break- 
ing the seal of a letter. By a curious co-incidence it was 
that of the fugitives as yet unread, which his casual ab- 
sence from home had, till now, detained from his hands. 
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His care-worn countenance, over-clouded by a prophetic 
sadness—and the attenuated fingers, so faltering in their 
office. smote upon Hyacinth’s heart with all the bitterness 
and inefficacy of remorse. She was before her Judge— 
her parent ; he who was to condemn—or oh! still worse— 
forgive her. And after casting off her filial ties to bind 
herself with others—after choosing between the author of 
her being, and a lover—and resigning the first for the last 
and best beloved,—she now felt herself: more thoroughly 
and tenderly than at any other moment of her life—a 
daughter! She rushed forward and fell at her astonished 
father’s feet; unable to speak or look up, she pressed 
them to her bosom and like the contrite sinner in the 
Gospel, bathed them w:th repentant tears. Her action 
and excessive emotion aroused terrible suspicions: the 
Judge sickened under them. He turned upon her com- 
panion with a look, where stern surprise was blended 
with a demand of explanation: in a few emphatic but 
respectful words it was given. Aghast and agonized, as if 
a knife had been plunged into his vitals, the overw helmed 
father started up with a violence that displaced his seat, 
and repelled the prostrate suppliant prostrate before him, 

or an instant he stood like one struck with thunder, 
and struggling for utterance—but in vain. His eyes be- 


came fixed and distended--his head dropped down upon 


his breast ; and with a convulsive gasp, Vincent Clifford, 
the notary of pride and ambition, and the victim of his 
hatred and his love—destroyed by the act of her, whom 


he had made his idol, and by that deadly enmity which he 


had dared to cherish in dehance of the divine mandate 
against suffering the sun to go down upon wrath—fell 
back into his arm-chair—dead! ‘The agitation of that tre- 
mendous moment had brought on the crisis of his unsu- 
spected and mortal disease. It was too much for him ; his 
heart had burst! | 
‘“* Peace be with his ashes; for by him, 
If merited, the penalty was paid !” 
| | 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


BY THE REV. LEANDER KERR. 


_ "Twas evening mild, 
And the soft twilight o’er the eastern worl 3 
Her silvery mantle spread. Deep silence reigned, 
And calm repose lay on the face of things. — 
All else were hush’d—save the incessant flow, 
And murmurs of the tide, that never sleeps; 
When weary, faint and worn, with toilsome march, 
The chosen of the Lord arrived, and on 
The barren sea beach stood. 
Freed, though they were, trom the oppressor’s chains, 
And from the fiery furnace had escap’d, 
For gratulation they had little cause, 
A sea impassable before them lay ; 
And tow’ring high on either hand dark mountains 
Rose—and on their splinter’d pinnacles, 
Th’ expiring sunbeams played. 
Scarce had the weary host survey’d 
The dreary scene, on mountain, sea and plain, 
When on the evening breeze, there floating came, 
The dreadful notes of war—and soon were seen 
His iron lines, and long drawn files, along 
he dusky plain—while banners, plumes, and arms 
Wav’d, flash’d, and nodded, like those mimic fires, 
That light the polar skies. 
To the defenceless host, it was a sight 
Of terror and dismay—as they beheld 
Proud Egypt’s power advance, in all the pomp 
And gorgeous panoply of war that never march’d 
To battle, but to conquer and destroy. 
One cry of wild despair, 
Of childhood’s wail, and woman’s frantic shriek 
Rose on the calm, and stilly ear of night, 
Upon the brow of all, deep horror sat, 
And ev’ry eye look’d terror and despair! 
All, save their godlike chief, affrighted stood, 
Far hem’d around, by mountains, sea, and sword, 


P. H. 


| 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


To fight, or fly, alike were mad, and vain. 

But he, with aspect meek and mild, survey’d 

The wild uproar, and scene tumultuous, 

With brow serene, and heart compos’d, and calm— 

Such holy peace, do love and faith in God 

Impart, when thickest dangers crowd around. 

He scan’d the tremb’ling, tainting host, 

Just as the peerless Queen of heav’n upon | 

Her sacotehe throne, above the tempest’s wrath, 

Looks cloudiess down upon the found’ring fleet. 
Hush ! peace! be still! he said; 

What means this turmoil—what this wild dismay ? 

Since God’s our strength, our shield, Jehovah’s arm! 

Nor said he more: but o’er the sea, his rod 

Outstretch’d, which soon suspends the liquid laws: 

While to the right and left, the astounde | 

Billows wheel, and leave a passage, broad and 

Safe for Israe]’s chosen bands; | 

Which when the foe espied, exulting said, 

* Behold! behold !.for us no less than them, 

Is the blind goodness of their God display'd? 

Haste, haste, let us pursue; rich spoil is ours! 

And pleasant it will be to search the coral 

Groves, for Israel’s damsels fair—and dance 

With merry Mermaids in their sea green caves.” 

Down, down, the slippery steep then rush’d squadron 

On squadron, file on file—a mighty host, 

With fierce desire, and hope, and mad’ning rage, 

For lust, for plunders, and for blood—urg’d on: 

But o’er the scene, a change terrific came— 

A darkness—horrid——tangible—such as 

They once before had seen and felt, now on 

Them fell; and fill’d with monstrous shapes, and sights 

That dane’d and hiss’d, and laughed and groaned; - 

And blasted ev’ry eye, on which they glar’d. 

A dreadful sound was in their ears, such as 

They never heard—portending wrath and wo, 

Such as they never saw, or felt, or knew. 

Fear and dismay, seiz’d every heart, that hitherto, 

Had never fear’d—and black despair nil’d ev’ry 

Soul, that hitherto had been the seat of 

Resolution bold—and lotty pride. 

The terror smitten King exclaim’d, “retreat ! 

Retreat !—for lo” !———T he rest was 

Murmur’d ‘neath the roaring surge, that roll’d 

In wrath, and anger over the help ess host. 


No laurel now the warrior’s brow adorns 

As oft it did, when he from glorious 

War returned; as if on honour’s field he fell. 
There wanted not the sculptur’d monument, 
To tell the fame, and glory he had won; 

But oozy sea weeds, wrapp’d around his head, 
Is all his chaplet now—and the wild wave, 
His winding sheet, and his funereal urn. 

In Ocean’s gloomy chambers, dark, and low, 
Where Neptune’s vasty monsters play, and where 
Leviathan hrs awkward gambols 

Is laid the haughty Monarch of the Nile, 
And all his royal honours swept away. 


Latety Marriep.—You see that prim-looking 
young man yonder with smooth chin, countenance 
all in smiles, neatly triramed whiskers, dove-colore 
stock, white vest, well blacked boots, new broadcloth 
coat ard pantaloons, shining silk hat; on his arma 
handsome new market basket, filled with the delica- 
cies of the market, and in one hand a monthly rose 
in full bloom. ‘Yes,—how careful he walks;—erect, 
too, as a May-pole, his head as immoveable as though 
it were stuck on a pivot—a smile for every body—and 
a crimson cheek for each friend he meets. He seems 


the happiest man alive, and in good humor, with all 
the world. ‘ Yes; well what of him?’—* What? why 


—he got married last week!’ 
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LORD BYRON AND 
LORD BYRON AND MARY CHAWORTH. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


At about three miles distance from Newstead Ab- 
bey, and contiguous to its lands, is situated Annesley 
Hall, the old family mansion of the Chaworths. ‘The 
families, like the estates, of the Byrons and Cha- 
worths, were connected in former times, until the 
fatal duel between their two representatives. The 
feud, however, which prevailed fora time, promised 
to be cancelled by the attachment of two youthtul 
hearts. While Lord Byron was yet a boy, he beheld 
Mary Ann Chaworth, a beautiful girl, and the sole 
heiress of Annesley. With that susceptibility to fe- 
male charms, which he evinced from childhood, he 
became alinost immediately enamoured of her. Ac- 
cording to one of his biographers it would appear that 
at first their attachment was mutual, yet clandestine. 
The father of Miss Chaworth was then living, and 
may have retained somewhat of the family hostility, 
for we are told that the interviews of Lord Byron and 
the young lady were private, at a gate which opened 
from her father’s ground to those of Newstead. How- 
ever, they were so young at the time that those 
meetings cou'd not have been regarded as of any im- 
portance: they were little more than children in years; 
but as Lord Byron says of himself his feelings were 
beyond his age. | : 

The passion thus early conceived was blown into 
a flame, during a six weeks’ vacation which he pas- 
sed with his mother at Nottingham. The father of 
Miss Chaworth was dead, and she resided with her 
mother at the old Hall of Annesley. During Byron’s 


minority, the estate of Newstead was leit to Lord 


Grey de Ruthven, but its youthful Lord was always a 
welcome guest at the Abbey. He would passdays at 
2 time there, and from thence make frequent visits to 
Annesley Hall. His visits were encouraged by Miss 
Chaworth’s mother; she partook none of the family 
feud, and probably looked with complacency upon the 
attachment that. might heal old differences and unite 
two neighbouring estates. 

The six weeks’ vacation passed as a dream amongst 
the beautiful bowers of Annesley. Byron was scarce 
15 years of age, Mary Chaworth was two years older ; 
but his heart, as [ have said was beyond hie age, and 
his tenderness for her was deep and passionate.— 
These early loves, like the first run of the uncrushed 
grape, are the sweetest and strongest gushings of the 
heart, and however they may be superceded by other 
attachments in afier years, the memory will continual. 
ly recur to them, and fondly dwell upon their recol- 
lections. 

His love for Miss\Chaworth, to use Lord Byron’s 
own expression, was “ the romance of the most ro- 
mantic period of his life,” and I think we can trace 
the effects of it thraughout the whole course of his 
Writings, coming up every now and then, like some 
lurking theme that runs through a complicated piece 
oS aS, and links it all in a pervading chain of me- 
ody. 

How tenderly and mournfully does he recall in after 
years, the feelings awakened in his youthful and inex- 
perienced bosom, by this impassioned, yet innocent at- 


lachment; feeling, he says, lost or hardened in the in- 
lercourse of life: 


“The love of better things and better days; 
The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s ways ; 
he moments when we gather from a glance 
ore joy than trom all future pride or praise, 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne’er entrance 
the heart in an existence of its own, 
Of which another’s bosom is the zone.” 
Whether this love was really responded to by the 


MARY CHAWORTH. 563 
object is uncertain. Byron sometimes speaks as if he 
had met with kindness in return, at other times he 
acknowledges that she never gave him reason to be- 
lieve that she loved him. It is probable, however, that 
at first she experienced some Ruttornae of the heart. 
She was at a susceptible age, had as yet formed no 
other attachments ; her lover, though boyish in years, 
was a man in intellect, a poet in imagination, and had 
a countenance of remarkable beauty. 

With the six weeks’ vacation ended this brief ro- 
mance. Byron returned to school deeply enamoured, 
but if he had really made any impression on Miss 
Chaworth’s heart it was too slight to stand the test of 
absence. She was at that age when a female soon 
changes from the girl to the woman, and leaves her 
boyish lovers far behind her. While Byron was pur- 
suing his school-boy studies, she was mingling with 
society, and met with a gentleman by the name of 
Musters, remarkable, it is said, for manly beauty. A 
story is told of her having first seen kim from the top 
of Annesley Hall, as he dashed through the park with 
hound and horn, taking the lead of the whole field 
in a fox chase, and that she was struck by the’ spirit 
of his appearance, and his admirable horsemanship. 
Under such favorable auspices, he wooed and won 
— and when Lord Byron next met her, he learned 
to 


x is dismay that she was the afhianced bride of ano- 
tner. 


him, he controlled his feelings and maintained a se- 
rene countenance. He even affected to speak camly 
on the subject of her approaching nuptials. “ The next 
time 1 see you,” said he, “1 suppose you will be Mrs. 
Chaworth,” (for she was to retain her family name.) 
Her reply was, “I hope so.” | 

I have given these brief details preparatory to a 


youthful romance. Annesley Hall, I understood, was 
shut up, neglected, and almost ina state of desolation ; 
for Mr. Musters rarely visited it, residing with his fa- 
mily in the neighborhood of Nottingham. I set out - 
for the Hall on horseback, in company with Colonel 
| Wildman, and followed by the great Newfoundland 
dog Boatswain. In the course of the ride we visited a 
spot memorable in the love story I havecited. It was 
the scene of this parting interview between Byron and 
Miss Chaworth, prior to her marriage. A long ridge 
of Upland advances into the valley of Newstead, like 
a promontory into a lake, and was formerly crowned 
by a beautiful grove, a land mark to the neighboring 
country. The grove and promontory are graphically 
described by Lord Byron in his “ Dream,” and an ex- 
quisite picture given of himself and the lovely object of 
his boyish idolatry— 3 

“ 1 saw two beings in the hues of youth 

Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 

Green, and of mild declivity, the last 

As ’twere the cape of some long ridge of such, 

Save that there were no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 

Arising from such rustic roofs ;—the hill 

Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 

Ot trees, in circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man; 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 


} Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 


Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were fair, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon in the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the verge of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart, 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 


And that was shining on him.” 


With that pride of spirit which always distinguished 


sketch of a visit which I made to the scene of his — 
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I stood upon the spot consecrated by this memora- 
ble interview. Below me extended the “ living land- 
scape,” once contemplated by the loving pair; the 
gentle valley of Newstead, diversified by woods and 
corn fields, and village spires, and gleams of water, 


and the distant towns and pinnacles of the venerable 
Abbey. The diadem of — however, was gone.— 


The attention drawn to it by the poet, and the roman- 
tic manner in which he had associated it with his early 
ssion for Mary Chaworth, had nettled the irritable 
eelings of her husband, who but ill brooked the poetie 
celebrity confered on his wife by the enamourec ver- 
ses of another. The celebrated grove stood on his 
estate, and in a fit of spleen he ordered it to be levelled 
with the dust. At the time of my visit the mere 
roots of the trees were visible; but the hand that laid 
them low is execrated by every poetical pilgrim. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 

‘Its a nasty evening, said Mr. Dornton, the stock- 
broker, as he settled himself in the last inside place of 
the last Fulham coach, driven by our old friend Mat 
—an especial friend in need, be it remembered, to the 
fair sex. 

‘I wouldn’t be outside,’ said Mr. Jones, another 
stockbroker, ‘fora trifle’ 

*NorI, asa speculatorin options,’ said Mr. Parsons, 
another frequenter of the Alley. 

‘1 wonder what Mat is waiting for,’ said Mr. Tid- 
well, for we are full, inside and out. | 

Mr. Tidwell’s doubt was soon solved,—the coach 
door opened, and Matsomewhat ostentatiously inquir- 


ed, what he very well knew—'I believe every place is 


took up inside 7 

‘Weare all here,’ answered Mr. Jones, on behalf of 
the usual complement of old strangers. 

I told you so, Ma’am, said Mat, to a female who 
stood beside him, but still leaving the door open to an 
invitation from within. However, nobody spoke—on 
the conirary, 1 felt Mr. Hindmarsh, my next neighbour 
dilating himself like the frog in the fable. , 

*T don’t know what I shall do,’ exclaimed the wo- 
man; ‘I have no where to go to, and its raining cats 
and dogs!’ | 

‘You'd better not hang about, any how,’ said Mat, 
‘for you may ketch your death,—and I’m the last 
coach,—an’t I, Mr. Jones? ; 

‘To be sure you are,’ said Mr. Jones, rather impa- 
tiently, ‘shut the door.’ | 

‘I told the lady the gentleman couldn’t make room 
for her,’ answered Mat, in a tone of apology. Iam 
very sorry, my dear,’ (turning towards the female) you 
should have my seat, if you could hold the ribbons— 
but such a pretty one as you ought to have a coach of 
her own.’ | 

He began slowly graces the door, 

‘Stop, Mat, stop!’ cried Mr. Dornton, and the door 
uickly unclosed again ; ‘1 can’t give up my place for 
’m expected home to dinner but, if the lady wouldn’t 

object to sit on my knees—, 

Not the least in the world,’ answered Mat, eager- 
ly; ‘you won’t object, will you, ma’am, for once in a 
way, with a married gentleman, and a wet night, and 
the last coach on the road ?” ay 

‘If I thought I shouldn’t uncommode,’ said the la- 
dy, precipately furling her wet umbrella, which she 
handed in to one gentleman, whilst she favored an- 
other with her muddy pattens. She then followed, 


herself, Mat shutting the door behind her, in such a | 


manner as to help her in. ‘I’m sure I’m obliged for 


the favour,’ she said, looking round: but which gen- 


theman was so kind 


THE DISCOVERY—~REPLY TO MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT ALONE, 


‘It was I who had the pleasure of proposing, Ma. 
dam,’ said Mr. Dornton; and before he pronounced 
the last word she was in his lap, with an assurance 
that she would sit as lightsome as she could. Both 
parties seemed very well pleased with the arrange. 
ment, but to Judge according to the rules of Lavater, 
the rest of the company were butill at ease. For my 
own part, I candidly confess I was equally out of hu- 
mor with myself and the person who had set me such 
an exatnple of gallantry. I, who had read the Lays 
of the ‘Troubadours—the awards of the old ‘ Courts 


Love,’-—the lives of the ‘preux chevaliers’—the 


history of Sir Charles Grandison—to be out done in 
courtsey to the sex by a married stockbroker! How 
I grudged him the honor she conferred upon him— 
how I envied him his feelings! 

I did not stand alone, I suspect, in this unjustifiable 
jealously; Messrs. Jones. Hindmarsh, Tidwell and Par. 
sons seemed ho | disinclined to forgive the chival. 
rous act which had, as true knights lowered all our 
crests, and blotted our escutcheons, and cut off our 
spurs. Many an unfair jibe was launched at the cham. 
pion of the fair, and when he attempted to enter into 
conversation with the lady, he was interupted by in. 
cessant questions of ‘What is doing in the Alley.”— 
‘What is doing in Dutch !’—‘How are the Rentes”’ 

To all these questions Mr. Dornton ineontinently re. 
turned business-like answers, according to the last 
Stock Exchange quotations; and he was in the midst 
of an elaborate enumeration, that so and so was very 
firm, and so and so very low,.and this rather brisk, and 
that getting up, and operations, and fluctuations, and 
° — when somebody enquired about Spanish 
Bonds. 

‘They are looking up, my dear,’ answered Mr. 
Dornton, somewhat abstractedly; and before the other 
stockbrokers had done tittering, the stage stopped. 
A bell was rung, and whilst Mat stood beside the open 
coach-door, a staid female in a calash and clogs, with 
a lantern in her hand, came clattering pompousiy down 
a front garden. 

‘Is Susan Peggy come?’ inquired a shrill voice. 

* Yes, I be,’ replied the lady who had been drynursed 
from town;—are you, ma’am, number ten, Grove 
Place ?’ | 

‘This is Mr. Dornton’s,’ said the dignified woman 
in the hood, advancing, her lantern, —* and—mercy ou 
us! you are in master’s lap!’ 

A shout of laughter from five of the inside passen- 
gers corroborated the assertion, and like a literal cat 
out of the bag, the ci-devant lady, forgetting her um- 
brella and her patterns, bolted out of the coach, and, 
with feline celerity rushed up the garden, and down 
the area, of numberten. 

*Renounce the woman!’ said Mr. Dornton, as he 
scuttled out of the stage— Why the devil didn’t she 
te!l me she was the new cook ? 


Reply to ** Meet me by Moonlight Alone.’’ 


Meet you by moonlight? Oh, no! 
1 really can’t do such a thing— 
For scandal, you very well know, 
Is ever too swift on the wing, 
I'm exceedingly to cold, 
And I cannot be looking my best, 
If to you while my heart I unfold, 
1 should chance on a pain in my chest! 


Daylight will fully avail, 
or all that you new have to tell ; 
And so you can whisper the tale 
After luncheon, it strikes me, as well, 
Oh! be sure not to ask me again, 
For though dearly your flatters I prize, 
I am really obliged to refrain— 


They say it is so bad for the eyes ! 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE, 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Editor—With very little change the subjoined 
tale is tounded on reality. The idea also, of prepar- 
ing it for your publications, was suggested by a very 
interesting incident in real life. The hospitab'e man- 
sion of a cherished friend who lives to make that 


house a home to friend and stranger, stands on a 


commanding eminence. One of his dauyhters, who 
also hives and I hope will live through many and many 
years, tu receive from soine worthy man the love she 
deserves, was indisposed, at the time of my visit 10 ‘he 
family. It was a pleasant solt eveniig, and a tender 
brother led her out and placed her on a seat ina porch, 
from which a delightful land-cape spread far to the 
east. We were all congratulating the sweet girl and 
ourselves on her recovery, when she observed with, I 
then and now believe, sincerity: 7 

“I declare if I was to die, my heart would delight 
to linger for months, fur years, to enjoy what I have 
enjoyed for one week past, the dear attention and cer- 
tain affection of such triends.” | 

We all langhed and with gladness; jeering her in 
the intervals of our mirth, with the supposition that 
she seemed to entertain that the attention and certain 
aflection of her friends could not be as well evinced 
in health as in sickness. But she maintained her posi- 
tion, and I rea'ly adupted her opinion, that such proofs 
were more forcible in the time of sickness and pain. 


But most cordially do I rejoice that the little sylph is 


so long,and promised to be for long coming years, 


compelled to put up with the least convincing species 
of evidence. 3 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


A TALE, 


’“ The heav’ns are clothed in azure blue, 
And gently falls the pearly dew ; 
How kind doth nature seem to be, 
In all her pleasant walks we see, 
A charm, creation will reyoice— 
Again isheard ‘ the ‘Uurtle’s voice,’ 
Zephyr his mildest gales doth bring, 
And wafts them o’er the vales of spring.” 


Amongst the maidens whose infant face first smiled» 
ind whose seventeenth birth day was passed on the 
banks of the Patuxent, few were more beautiful and 
none more amiable than was Maria Egerton. ‘The 
thorning of June which ushered in this seventeenth an- 
niversary of the birth.ot a beloved member ot a most 
tenderly attached family, was heavy, cloudy, and sultry, 
but as the sun rose the tuftsof mst were swept along 
the distant hill sdes before a bracing western breeze. 
Fleecy cumuli rose and settled in many tormed banks 
far beyond the distant horizon. ‘The day and even- 
ing were unspeakably fine, and as the shades began to 
lengthen with the declining sun, the young and blith- 
some friendsof Maria, were seen coming in groups to 
Egerton Hill. | 

t was to be an evening of joy and innocent 
mirth—and such it was. Kgerton Hill, the seat « f her 
father, and where the whole sixteen years cf her 
neaceful life had been passed, was the centre of Maria’s 
little world. With atnind placid as the summer sky, 
yet active and susceptible, this idol of her family had 
acquired a rich fund, of what was not only useful but 
also orna nental in education, and many were aston 
ished to find in a young girl information, gained in 
the woods of Maryland, which many failed to obtain 
in seminaries famed for “teaching the young idea how 
to shoot.” 

Playful as the lamb on the meadow, or the fawn on 
the mounta'n, the spirits of Maria Egerton were on 
the evening of her fete unusua!ly buoyant. Her young 
lrends had been invited to “a party on the green,” 
The lawn shaded with old trees, planted when the an- 
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|cestors of the Egertons first sat down in the woods 
of Patuxent. Massive with the weight gained in one 
‘hundred and twenty years ot growth, those trees now 
-Had» wed a convass roof spread for the occas on, and 
u der which a long table, elegantly supplied, was laid 
for the giadsome party. ‘he brothers of Maria were 
the architects of “the wigwam,” as they called the 
canopy. 
Lhave often observed that if aged persons have at 
once god sense and good feeling enough to enter into 
their evjoymeuts, that the young most gladly mingle 
with the aged. ‘The sports of even young children 
have been always a treat to me, but to meet a compa- 
ny of cultivated young persons, just on the eve of their 
entrance to the busy theatre of active life has been of 
all enjoyments the most exquisite; and I made one, 
with my grey head and thin visage, in the party which 
now assembled on the lawn before Egerton House.— 
Ten yea’s had I known, ten years had seen aria 
Egerton bloom froin infancy to womanhood; but alaa, 
[ had also seen the roses fade on her cheeks. Flatter- 
ing disease which undermines the source of life, and 
withoutthe warning of pain. Is it that nature in with- 
drawing such spirits from the earth respect their inno- 
cence, and soitly lure them on to other and more en- 
du ing happiness? Ever have I found persons retiring 
from this world and its cares, under the mysterious 


and affectionate. They seem to look round them on 
all to whom they are related, or with whom they are 
associated, as beloved friends from whom they are to 
be separated, and at the same time a secret voice 
whispers long years of jo, health and kindred affec- 
tion. When every eye but their own see, but fear te 
express the fatal truth, their perspective of lite spreads 
away touched with an angel’s pencil, 

Such was Maria Egerton on the lovely June even- 
ing, which closed the sixteenth year of her unspotted 
existence. ‘Though pale as a lilly, her dark eyes beam- 
ed unwonted lustre,whilst her gay and untroubled heart 
beat respons've to every warm and ‘ender sentiment.— 
Over her company was spread a something of solemni- 
ty, yet not of sadness—many could not conceal frona 
the:nselves the presentiment that no other birth day 
would ever dawn on Maria Egerton. Yet futurity 


the evening one which cou'd be remembered with 
pleasure, even should that pleasure be tinctured with 
the melancholy recollections ot the departed. | 
“What a world it would be,” said the presiding ge- 
ni, “if we could always have summer and friends to 
enjoy it.” 
* And health with all the other and so forth,” sub- 
joined a young man whose anxious looks were turn- 
ed on the pale face of the happy Maria, with an eve 
dent wish to divert her thoughts from a channel so 
tull of forebodings, but the joyous git] had no gloomy 
thoughts to disturb her visions of d 
laughingly conti: ued,— 
“What a worldly philosopher cousin John Spencer 
will soon be”— 
“When do yon intend, Maria, to commence your 
philosophy ?” archly demanded her eldest bro'her. 
“Oh me,” replied the sister, “let me see—five and 
five make ten, and sixteen and ten make twenty six— 
why brother John, sometime atter my twenty-se. 
venth.”—The mirth of the group here drowned her 
words, but as they were spoken the now deepenir 
shades of night concealed a thin cloud which see 
over the taces of her friends—But joy and gladnesa 
predominated—The whisperings of coming calamit 
were repressed, and breaking into little family squa 
were seen flitting away in the moon light, and the 
gratified Maria retired to the mansion where her 
first and last day closed. * * * 


Maria Egerton was one and the youngest of threé 


guidance of consumption, in an especial degree mild - 


smiled on her despairing spirit, and all united to make 


ays tocome,and 
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children, who had been reared to know little of the 
tollies or crimesof that vast world spreading far be- 
beyoid their ken or wishes. Easy but not affluent, 
this family was alike ignorant vf want or profusion. 
Maria was the cherished but unspoiled favorite of pa- 
reats, brothers, and also of triends beyond the family 
mansion. Amongst those friends there was one who 
in days of unsuspecting infancy and girlish frolic, 
Maria called her third brother—But time had com- 
*menced to teach Maria Egerton and John Spencer, 
that none can remain brother and sister but brother 
and sister, and that there were feelings other than fra- 
ternal. No cause of sinister import impeded the pro- 
gress of their affection—no rude blast of adversity 
passed between them and happiness, and the day that 
was ¥ change Maria Egerton to Maria Spencer was 
named. 

Called away from the neighbourhood by business, I 
spent the evening befure setting outat Egerton House, 
and as | rose to depart, Maria, while her hand was in 
mine, archly observed, ‘Mr. Bancroft remember 
the——day of October; if you are not here on that 
day, I’ll never read another of your tales, that I wont, 
so mind.” 

“ You shall read something about that same—— 
day e October,” I replied, patting her cheek as I de- 
parted. | 

The yellow and deep red of autumn had taken 
place ot the green of summer—yet nature smiled in her 
decay, and yet her smiles were lost on meas with 
anxiety of mind I could not account for, I was has- 
tening towards the Patuxent to form one at the union 
of two whom I loved as children. By a singular fa- 
tality, for many miles before reaching the o'd Meeting 
House of——, I met no person I knew, and absorbed 
as I was in uneasy thought, I sought no conversation 
with those I did meet. To reach Egerton house it 
was in my way to pass the Meeting House. Embo- 
somed in trees still older than its moss covered roof, 
I was within a few yards of the gate, when I saw in 
the opposite direction a large company coming slowly 
and mournfully towards the gate which opened into 
the grave eat An icy bolt seemed to pass through 
my heart, as instinctively I turned my view into he 
repository of the dead. A new dug grave in the place 
where for three generations, had been laid the mortal 
remains of departed Egeitons. Beside it stood the 
old grave digger, who for forty years had opened the 
earth to receive its own dust. 

Crowded and bitter were my reflections. I heard 
more than one voice sobbing, “Oh Maria Egerton will 
no more enteér that house.”’ A voice whispered, “Maria 
ig iN a mansion not made with hands—her spirit is 
now where even hope is lost in reality.” Drawing 
down my hat, I mingled with the mourners, and un- 
recognized, with an aching heart, saw the clay cover- 


ing laid over as much of unspotted innocence as the} 


grave ever received. 

‘There are griefs which admit of neither consolation 
or open sympathy. Parents, brothers, betrothed and 
friends seemed, evcry one, wrapped in his own woe.— 
So was my own case, and I retired to my own dwell- 


_ ing to indulge the thronging recollections of the birth- 


evening on the lawn. 
ong days, weeks and months prove away, while 
sombre melancholy hung its dark curtain over the 
Egerton house and farm—the whole neighbourhood 
felta share of melancholy recollection, and when the 
birth-day again came round on the tide of time, it was 
a day of more than ordinary mourning. Some weeks 
before had the wasted form of John Spencer, been 
laid beside his earthly love. | 
How changed and changing are we. How much 
of Joy and grief, of gain and loss, of hope and fear, 
of health and sickness are crowded into an individu- 
al history in one year of our pilgrimage on earth.— 


THE MOON. 


Spring opens and shades her wildest flowets in our path, 
suinmer promises, and autumn rewards our labour— 


| prosperity beams before us— we look on those we love, 


and rejoice that we can minister to their happiness : 
but while we gaze upon their faces, disease and death 
are ready to teach us how fleeting are our purest en- 
joyments, and how deceitful is hope. Still there is a 
something of unspeakable, though melancholy plea- 
sure in the remembrance of the virtuous dead, 

When time had softened his own sorrows—indeed 
when eternity was opening before him, and when his 
Maria seemed to beckon him away to share her felici. 
ty, Juhn Spencer gave me in few words, the history ot 
the last days of her he called his wife. 


When the fatal truth could not be longer concealed 
from herself—when hopes of life could no longer be 
indulged, and when the tear stole down the cheeks of 
parents and brothers, it was only for them and for 
one still more dear that she mourned. Death for her 
soul had no terror. In her sunny days there wasa 
seat between two of her paternal trees on which at 


her lite was passed, while a relative or friend were de- 
lighted to hear her clear and silver tones repeat the 
poetic lines of the best English poets. Only two days be- 
fore her final departure, her betrothed was sitting at her 
side. She requested to be led to her once favorite seat, 
her request was complied with, and she, carefully 
wrapped, was placed where so many moments of hap. 
py life were spent. The golden flashes from a setting 
sun of surpassing splendor were playing amongst the 
now mingled green and yellow foliage. ‘The invalid 
beheld the glorious picture, her eye enkindled, her sou! 
seemed borne already to regions still infinitely more 
ylurious, whilst her distressed relatives, and him who 
by laws more sac:ed than those of man was her hus- 
band, sat awed into mute—not despair—no, it was a 
share of that sublimity of mind which often precedes 
death and triumphs over the king of terrors. It was 
a scene tar above description——. 


In sweetest remembrance recalling her thousand kind. 
nesses, catch and enjoy wrapt adoration. [t was in that 


John Spencer, rejoicing that when a few mure suns 
had ran their course he would be with his Maria. Is 
there another consolation in our pilgrimage of life so 
c nsoling as the remembrance of the beloved depar'- 
ed ?—-None. MARK BANCROFT. 


From the Saturday Eve: ing Post. 


THE MOON. 


The moon, bright empress o’ the night, 
The fairest o’ her train, } 
Approaches a’ wi’ fond delight, 


An’ paints th’ extensive main. 


The dewy mead she ranges through, 
An’ wi’ her gentle lights, 
Exhibits a’ to open view— 
Dispels the clouds o’ nights. 


She circles ’bove umbrageous hills, 
Wi’ her bright siller beams ; 

Descends upo’ the gargling rills, 
Commands the dewy streams. 


She, meek-eyed mistress 0’ the night, 
Flits through the vaulted skies, 
Midst fields o’ ether steers aright, 


| Let clouds on clouds arise ! H. C. G. 


eve Maria loved to read, and there, many an eve ot 


Oft do the once joyous companions of Maria, seat > 
themselves at the evening hour on her seat, and whilst - 


seat where I last heard the deep and hollow tones o! 
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COBBLER OF BRUSA. 


THE COBLER OF BRUSA. 


A TURKISH TALF. 


in the reign of Bajazet the First, there lived in Brusa, 
that city being then the capital of the ‘Turkish em- 
ire, a poor cobbler, whose name was Eskigi Meimet 
Effendi. This worthy artizan inhabited a small 
house, containing but one apartment, situated at the 
toot of Mount Olympus. The chestnut and plane 
trees with which the sides of that snow-capped 


mountain are covered, overshadowed his humble. 


dwelling, and offered a cool retreat during the sultry 
summer days. Numerous streams and mineral 
springs, reflected in their translucent bosoms, the lot- 
ty scenery by which they were surrounded, and gave 
birth to plants and flowers of brilliant hue, aromatic 
odour. ‘The shepherd, as if fearful of disturbing the 
crystal surface of these waters, drives his flock to 
some distant summit, from which he looks down at 
his ease upon the prospect beneath him; and the 
birds, whose nests are among the neighboring trees, 
hardly ruffle the tnirror-like currents with the light 
dip ot their wings. 

It was in the midst of scenery like this that Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi had fixed his habitation. ‘The rou- 
tine of his life was simple andregular. Early in the 
morning, he would go one or two miles into the city, 
and bring home all the old shoes, that he could col- 
lect from his customers. He would then take his 
bench, with his awl and lap-stone, beneath some 
large tree, and there work merrily at his trade. In 
this way, he managed daily to earn a few paras, 
which, were bare'y sufficient to support himself and 
his tamily, consisting of a wife and child. But being 


accustomed during the day to the beautiful sight 


around Mount Olympus, he could not remain con- 


_tentin his humble domicil at night without having a 


great number of lights burning in his presence. Con- 
sequently, after purchasing a tew of the indispensable 
necessaries of life, he would spend the remainder of 
his small pittance in oil. 

Alter the prayer of sunset, which the Turks call ax- 
am namas, the honest cobbler would prepare his illu- 
mination. Then, having taken his supper, he would 
chat with his wife, smoke his chiboque, and thrum 
on his guitar, while his child danced to the sound. 
Sometimes he would sing to the full stretch of his 
lungs, according to the Turkish fashion. At the 
“ahi,” or filth prayer, which took place two hours 
alter sunset ,=he would retire to bed. 

In those times the ‘l'urkish emperors, accompanied 
by some officer of distinction, were often in the habit 
of walking in disguise, sometimes by day, and sume- 
umes by night, so that seeing with their own eyes, 
and hearing with their own ears, they might truly 
‘now the wants and dispositions of their subjects, 


and take their measures accordingly. Now it hap. 


pened that Bajazet the First, in passing the domicil of 
Fskigi Meimet Effendi, had often been amazed with 
the brilliant illuminations and the very loud songs of 
‘hat patriotic cobbler. Consequently, one evening the 
Sulian and his Vizier having assumed the. costume o! 
dervishes, stopped before the house, in which many 
lights seemed to be burning, avd knocked at the door. 
A voice from within, asked “Who is there?” The 
two illustrious personages of the empire replied that 
they were dervishes,who in the name of God, de. 
sires hospitality. Eskigi Meimet Effendi answered 
by telling them to wait a few minutes, till he had 
found means of concealing his wife, it being, as every 
one knows, contrary to the custom of the ‘lurks, to 
admit a man into the presence of their wives, unless 
he be a near relation. ‘The poor cobbler having but 
one room, was puzzled how he should dispose of his 
better half. But being unwilling to refuse hospitality 
to his visiters, he thought it best to fix up the coun- 
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terpane in one corner of the apartment, as a sort of 
screen, behind which his wife might retire. Havin 

dove this in the neatest manner he could, he opene 

the door to histwo guests. After the “selam alekim,” 
or usual salute ot the Turks, he placed before thema 
piece of bread and cheese, the ;emnants of his scanty 
supper, anda bowl of pure water. Then succeeded 
the nargele or hubble-bubble, a pipe of serpentine 
form and dimensions. The Grand Seignor, after 


partaking lightly of the proflered civilities of his host, 


asked among other inquiries, the nature of his voca- 
tion. Eskigi Meimet Effendi replied fully to all his 
questions, adding, that his only pleasure after the la- 
bor of the day was over, was at night to have his 
house brilliantly illuminated, and to talk, dance, and 
sing, with his wife and child, thanking the Almighty 
tor all that he had done and was doing, and more 
particularly for kaving placed at the head of the na. 
tion so wise and great an emperor, for whose life, 
continued the cobbler, “my wife and myselt constant- 
ly pray, and under whose reign we noes to die.” 

After some further conversation, Eskigi Meime: 
Effendi retired to his harem, or, more literary speak- 
ing, behind the counterpane, and left the sofa for his 
two guests. At sunrise, afier the sebah names, or 
prayer of the morning, the Grand Seignor and his Vi- 
zier quitted the humble abode, where they had passed 
the night, for the palace. On their way, Bajazet con- 
versed on the subject of their visit, and remarked with 
how little a man might be happy, alluding to the ex- 
ample of the cobbler, who with a few paras, hardly 
sufficient to purchase necessary food, had _ his illumi- 
nations, his music and dances, and believed himself 
the very happiest of men. 

“I wish,” said the Vizier, “that your Highness 
would issue orders forbidding all cobblers’ shops to be 
open—and all cobblers to mend shoes until further 
notice, under the penalty of death. By this means 
wecan make the experiment, whether the happiness 
ot Eskigi Meimet depends upon circumstances, or 
whether he would retain his good spirits under‘a re. 
verse of fortune.” The Grand Seignor was pleased 
with the ip and the talals or public criera 
were immediately sent through all the streetsin the 
city, to proclaim, that, “By order of the sublime Porte, 
all cobblers’ shops must be closed, and no cobbler 
must work at his trade until further notice.” 


Eskigi Meimet Effendi was in the bazar of Brusa, 


collecting old shoes, when he heard this proclamation. 
Quitting his customers, he returned home hastily to 
his wife, and told her the order of the day, asking, in 
a tone of despair, what they were to do at night for 
their illumination! But the good woman thought it 
a more proper subject of inquiry, what they were to 
do for bread, and believed that the prospect of star. 
vation was worse than being without lights during 
the evening. 

Alter a birlef consultation with his wife, the poor 
cobbler concluded the best thing he could do to ob. 
tain a little money, wou'd be to take a basket and 
spade upon his shoulders, and seek employment ia 


removing the dust from the houses and court-yards of 


the rich. In this occupation he succeeded beyond 
his hopes, making twice as much money as he could 
by cobbling old shoes; and he returned home with 
more oil than usual for his illumination, together 
with a leg of mutton, which had been roasted ina 
“kiabapsi,” or cook shop. After lighting up his 
house in quite a brilliant manner, he took sup. 
per ila his family, and then as usual, began to sing 
ustily. 


The Grand Seignor, wishing to see what effect his 
proclamation would have upon the cobbler, that even 
ing again assumed the disguise of adervish, and with 
his Vizier, appeared at the door of Eskigi Meimet 
Effend:, and requested hospitality. As soon as be 
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had taken the same precaution with 1espect to his 
wite, that he had deemed necessary ‘he night before, 
the cobbler admitted his visiters intu the house. . The 
usual salutations passed between them, and the host 
set before them the remaining piece of mutton and 
bread. On being asked the news of the day, he men- 
tioned the proclamation of the public crier, his own 
new employment, his increased profi's, and the splen- 
dor of his illumination. ‘The honest cobbler frankly 
owned that he could not exactly understand the ob- 
ject of the proclamation—perhaps it would soon be 
made known—but he conjectured that his highness, 
the emperor, had issued the order tor. some pulitical 
end. Much more was said respecting the events ol 
the day, and at a late hour, the party separated and re- 
tired to rest. | 

The next morning, the Grand Seignor and _ his Vi- 
zier returned home, somewhat amused with their visit. 
They immediately caused to be proclaimed through- 
out the city, “Ihatne person or persons should tol- 
low the occupation of a remover of dust until further 


notice, under the penalty of death.” | 


Eskigi Meimet Effendi, who was at that moment 
entering the city with his basket and spade, as soon 
as he heaid the criers proclaim this new decree, ran 
home very much alarmed, and with. tears in his eyes 
made it known to his wife, exclaiming, “What s all 
we now do for our illumination?” “Say, rather, 
what shall we do for bread,” was the reply. At last 


- the poor man bethought himself that he would takea 


basket and go up to Mount Olympus to gather as. 
paragus. Ihe idea was a good one, and that day he 
made four times as much as he used to when work- 
ing athis trade. He now brought thrice the usual 

uantity of o:l, together with a number of tallow can- 
for his tlumination. He also procured a bunch 
ef onions, and a little fresh butter and rice to make a 
“pillau.”” With these he returned home more content 
than a king with his sceptre. 


He made, that night. the most splendid il!umina- 


tion ever exhibited in his house, and not having can- 


dlesticks, he placed the candles in a row over the fire- 
place, or fixed them in the fissures in the walls. He 
clapped his hands with delight, when he had comp'e- 
ted these arrangements. He had hardly finished his 
supper and commenced his usual singing, when the 
two dervishes again rapped at his door. As it isthe 
custom of ‘Turks to geant hospitality to strangers for 
three days, he thought it his duty to admit his two 
importunate visiters once more. Accordingly, having 


again arranged the counterpane so as to forma rte. 


treat for his wife, he opened the door, and his guests 
en'ered. During the conversation which now took 
place, Eskigi Meimet Effendi related how he had 
managed, by the assistance of Gud, to provide for his 
lamily a good supper, much of whch stil remained 
for his friends. But his ch ef delight was in the mag- 
nificent illumination which he lad found means of 
exhibiting. He thought that even the Sultan had 
never had so many lights burning in his palace; and 


+ finally he considered it pretty evident that he was the 


‘happiest mortal alive. 

- The Grand Seignor was pleased, but at the same 
time a little piqued at the cobbler’s pertinacious good 
humor. When arrived at his palace, the next morn- 
ing, he remarked to the Vizier that some other me- 


- thed must be adopted, in order to effect their object, 


and that a man who was really determined to work, 
could always find employment. The Vizier replied, 
that he had thought of a plan, which was to give the 
eobbler an office, and having detained him all! day in 
the palace, tosend him home at night without anv 
maney. ‘The Sultan approved of the plan, and im- 
mediately ordered one of his ministers to send tor 
Eskigi Meimet Effendi, and on his artival to invest 


him with the olfice and dignitiesof high she:iff, or | 


THE COBBLER OF BRUSA. 


“gelat bachi.” Messengers were accordingly de. 
spatched to fulfil this imperial con:mand. 

On be:hg summoned to a:tend them to the palace, 
the astonished cobbler began to shake in his shoes, be- 
leving that he was about to be strangled or diowned 
ina sack, on some false accusation. He kissed his 
child and took leave ot his wife, who threw herself in 
wild dismay upon the sofa. Assvon as he arrived at 
the palace, without waitin 
cause of his being brought there, he threw himself at 
the fect of the minister, and implored his mercy. But 
when the terrified suppliant was told that he had been 
appointed to the office of high sheriff, joy and aston- 
ishment took the place of consternation and grief, 
l¥e was sentto the bath, and habited in a new and 
costly unitorm, and with a Damascus sword. 

Having remained in the palace during the day, he 
rede home in the evening, on an Arabian horee, ac. 
companied by a train of attendants. ‘Ihey left him 
at the door of his house, which he entered alone 
He found his wite in the position in which he had 
seen her last, the poor woman having lost all hopes of 
ugain beholding her husband. She started up in 
amazement, on seeing him standing over her, habited 
ina rich and beautitul dress. He soon satisfied her 
with respect to his visit to the palace, and consoled 
her for all her apprehensions. But alter he had fin- 
ished the account of his adventures, he began to look 
melancholy, and said to his wife: “Alas! what shall 
we doto night tor our illumination? I have no mo. 
ney, and we have neither oil nor candles to burn.” 

“Nor bread to eat,” added his spouse. | 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi sat musing for some time 
upon the sofa. At last, striking his hand upon his 
knee, he exclaimed, “Il have it;” and leaving the 
room, he hastened to a neighboring carpenter, to 
whom he sold the blade of his Damascus sword, fora 
considerable sum of money, on condition that hg 
would make for him a blade of wood, to be fitted to 
the handle and be delivered early in the morning. He 
accordingly left the sword with the carpenter, and 
quitted the shop with his money. ‘The worthy high 
sheriff now purchased a large quantity of oil and can 
dles, and then turned his attention towards buying @ 
variety of food for supper. Returning home he made 
a most brilliant illumination, while his wife pertormed 
the office of cook. 

ina short time the Sultan and his Vizier, in ther 
customary disguise, again knocked at the dvor. Es. 
kigi Meimet Effendi hesitated for some time about 
admitting them. He considered that he was now 4 
high othcer of the empire, and a man of rank, and 
onght not to rece:ve persons of low degree into hig 
house. But they renewed their entreaties so pressing: 
ly, that he conser.ted to grant them hospitality for the 
lasttime. On entering, they expressed their astonish. 
ment at his new dess, and asked him how he had 
come by it. His reply was, that the distributor of 
thrones, and the shedow of God upon earth, his ma- 
jesty, the Sultan, had raised him to the office of high 


sheriff ; and thereupon he de-cribed tu them his several, 


adventures during the day. He begged them never 


again to take the liberty of knocking at his door, a8 


he was no longer a cobbler, neither a remover of 
dust, nor a g»therer of asparagus, but an officer 9 
the empire, and that he must be treated accordingly. 
In the midst of his boasting, the Grand Seignor 1n- 
quired how he had managid, without money to still 
keep up his illuminations—and the ex-cobbler, not- 
withstanding his lofty pretensions and his determina- 
tion to stand upon his dignity, could not forbear tel- 
ling them how he had contrived to raise money. by 
selling the blade of his Damascus swo'd. The 
Grand Seignor laughed heartily at the circumstance, 
and they soon after separated for the night. . 
The Sultan and his Vizier reached the palace at aa 


to be informed of the 
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CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL—TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER, 


early hour the next morning. The “molloh,” or 
ehief judge was immediately ordered into the impe- 
rial presence, and asked if there was any person to be 
executed that day. It was ascertained that there 
was one individual who was waiting the punishment 
of death, in consequence of having indulged in some 
strictures upon the government. The Grand Seig- 
nor intimated his will that the new high shenff 
should make his maiden atiempt at decapitation on 
the head ot theprisoner. Preparations tur the execu- 
tion were accordingly made in a large square near 


the palace. <A vast multitude assembled to witness 


the spectacle. 
‘T'he sentence of death was read in the presence of 


the people, who on tip-toe awaited the result. The 


high sheriff was ordered to come forward and per- 
form his duty. That respectable officer approached 
the trembling victim, and ordered him to kneel and 
lay his head upon the block. Then grasping the hilt 
ot his sword, lie uttered the following prayer in the 
hearing of the crowd around the platiorm: “O thou, 
who art above all human wisdom and all human 
judgment, if the poor victim, whose head I am here 
ordered to sever trom his body, be innocent, turn, I 
pray thee, the steel of my sword into wood, so that I 
may commit no injustice !” 

He immediately unsheathed the blade, and, to the 
expressible amazement of the spectators, ,it was in- 
deed turned into wood! The people shouted with 
one acclaim, “a miracle!” They looked with awe 
and admiration upon the man, whose faith, they be- 
lieved, had brought it to pass. The prisoner was 
rescued amid cheers and cungratulations. The high 


sheriff was borne along upon the shoulders of the mul. 


titude, into the imperial presence. 


As soon as that exemplary executioner laid eyes 
upon his sovereign, he recognized him for one of the 


dervishes, who had so often visited his house of late. | 


He immediately began to tremble violently, and {ear 
rendered him speechless, for he knew that the Grand 
Seignor was well aware of the process by which this 
blade had been changed from steel into wood. But 
the Sultan soon re-assured him, and ordering him to 
approach nearer, he signified to him his promotion to 
the office of aga, or governor of a small village near 
“ capital, witha salary of five hundred Turkish pias- 
res, 

_ 1tis superfluous to describe the satisfaction and de- 
light of Eskigi Meimet Effendi, at this new accession 
of fortune. He prostrated himself before the distribu- 
tor of thrones, kissing his feet, and exhibiting every 
mark of the most lively gratitude. On his re:urn 
home, he cut so many capersand sung so vociferous- 
ly, that his wife began to suspect that his intellect was 
unhinged, But she finally succeeded in obtaining 
rom him an account of his good fortune. He ex- 


plained to her his intentions with respect to his future 


iluminations, which must have been rarely surpassed 
in splendor. Ina few days he departed with his fa- 
mily for the seat of his government. If tradition may be 
trusted, he ruled wisely and well, equalling, doubtless, 
in honesty and acuteness, even the renowned Sancho 
Panza. 
John and James had some altercation about an ap- 

pie. “ You are a thief, John, so you are,” exclaimed 
James, accompanying the charge witha smart slap on 
the cheek. | 

“Do you think you can beat me ?’’ retorted John, 
as he gave his antagonist a pozer that laid him flat on 
his back. 

The floored lad, looking up very imploringly from his 
humiliating situation, replied— 

“ No, I find that I cant’t flog you; but there’ anoth. 
er boy in that could--.if he dared to try 

4§ 


From the Gazette and Intelligencer. 
CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


The mighty dead, this is my hallowed theme, 
Not mine a waking or a sleeping dream, 
Would sich it were; 
The mighty dead, ye hearts of proof draw near 
And drop to memory such as his a tear. — 
Hush, not a stir,— 
Be still our country, not a word be said, 
All praise is folly to the rev’rend dead. 
How calm isrest! 
No more shail honours’s voice fall on his ear, 
Nor Misery’s call force to his eye the tear. 
The good and blest. 
The hero, patriot and the christian’s dead ; 
Beneath the turf reclines his rev’rend head. 
| But he shall rise, 
When Gabriel’s trumpet finally shall sound, 
Aman the blest shall he, the dead, be found, 
n yonder skies. | 
Do we not see with him of Vernon’s sod, 
The mighty dead draw near to worship God, 
Phe loved on earth; 
Hark, to the anthems that in Heaven float, 
Hark, to the judge’s and the patriot’s note, 
Their’s the new birth. 
Yes, let us weep e’en pity’s fountains dry, 
‘hat such has been our country’s destiny ; 
But not for thee, 
Thou great one of the earth, oh no, | 
’Tis not for thee our selfish tears shal! flow, 
Blest to eternity ! | 
TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 


Sweet girl! though only once we met, | 
That meeting | shall ne’er forget; _ 
And though we ne’er may meet again 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

I would not say, “1 love,” but still 

My senses struggle with my will : 

In vain to drive thee from my breast, 
My thoughts are more and more represt, 
In vain I check the rising sighs, 
Another to the last replies: 

Perhaps this is not love, but yet 

Our meeting I can ne’er forget. 


What though we never silence broke, 

Our eyes a sweeter language spoke ; 

The tongue in flattering falsehood deale, 

And tells a tale it never feels. 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hush the guilty mandates of the heart ; 
But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, 

Spurn snch restraint, and scorn disguise. 

As thus our glances oft conversed, 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 

No spirit, from within, reproved us, } 
Say rather, ‘twas the spirit that moved us.” 
Though what they utter’d I repress, 

Yet I conceive thou’lt partly guess; 

For as on thee my memory ponders, 
Perchance to me thine also wanders. 

This for myself, at least, I'll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through day 
Awake, with it my fancy teems ; 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 

The vision charms the hours away, 

And bids me curse Aurora’s ray 

For breaking slumbers of it 
Which make me wish for endless night. 
Since, oh! whate’er my future fate, 
Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
Tempted by love, by storms beset, 
Thine image I can ne’er forget. 


Hy. 
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of the temales at their birth. When scarification is 


MOO-WAT-TIN., 


Some part of the continent of New-Holland was dis- 
covered by the Du ch, in the year 1616, but little was 
known respecting it or its inhabitants till 1770, when 
the eastern pait, which has since been called New 
South Wales, was dscovered by Captain James 
Cook, the celebrated B itish navigator. ‘Tne climate 
of this extensive island or continent is temperate and 
healthy. Frost is rarely known to produce any ef- 
fect on vegetation; plants and shrubs attain a great 
degree of perfection ; they are all evergreens, bloom- 
ing at all seasons of the year, and, like the woods, 
display an astoni-hing luxuriance and magnificence ; 
the level parts, or plains, are ferti'e and well watered ; 
the hills are covered with lofty trees, their trunks 
closely interwoven with underwood; the precipices 
are tremend and, except where Eu:opean indus- 
try has commenced, the country is an immensity of 
wilderness and exuberance, which the hand ol nature 
alone could display. 

The nutives of this climate are slight made, from 
five feet four to five feet nine inches high, with pro- 
jecti:g brows, brad noses, wide mouths, and thick 
lips ; hair short and curly; altogether, their appearance 
is preferable to that of the Afmcan, yet inferior to that 
of the European. ‘lhey are such strangers to clean- 
liness, that the true colour of their skin is rarely to be 
seen ; it is, however, of a rich chocolate col. ur ; some 
of the fema'es are considerably lighter thaa others. 
Many of their ceremonies aie discontinued, such as 
extracting the two foremost teeth frum the right side 
of the upper jaw of tho males, at the age of puberty, 
and the amputation of the little finger of the left hand 


used, it is performed by cutting two lines through the 
skin, pa:allel to. each other, and stripping off the in- 
‘ermedate skin; this oj;eratiun is repeated till the 
flesh rises above the surrounding parts; it is then per- 
mitted to heal, and is considered very ornamental. 
The.r expertness with the spear is remarkable; they 
construct this weapon of the stem of the yellow gum.- 
plant, which often grows ten or twelve teet high; this 
is polished with great care, and barbs of shell or bone 
are wserted, five, six, or seven inches from the point, 
and’each vari: ty of spear has itsname. ‘To impel the 
spear with increased velocity, they use a short stick, 
with its end a little haoked, to fit a hollow formed in 
the base of the spear. 

When the native is in the act of launching his spear, 
this stick 13 held firmly in the right hand, the finger 
and thumb supyoriing the spear in a line above it; 
the left hand directs the elevation; and instantly the 
aim is taken, the spear rushes on its object. It is usu- 
al for them to bring down a bird, or an opossum, at a 
distance of sixty yards! ‘The natives are dextercus 
in taking the kangaroo, of which they are very soli- 
citous, because the size of the animal affurds a plen. 
teous repast; it is found amid high grass or under- 
wood, but so timid, that it is with great good ma- 
nagement approached near enough for a spear to be 
thrown with effect. ‘he method by which the na- 
tives take the oppossum, kangaroo-rat, flying squirrel, 
and various smaller animals found in hollow trees, is 
always atiended with success. One of the party a-- 
cends the trunk to the upper outlet, and there waits 
with his club raised, while othe:s below place burn- 


ing reeds or grass to the lower opening, the smoke uf 


which compels te animals to attempt an escape, in 
which they a:c despatched by the club above, or by 
he spears below. ‘The blue gum tree, in which these 
animal's otten take refuge, affords the native scope 
for dexterity by the means he must adopt to ascend. 
The shaft of this tree will measure forty or fifty feet 
of smooth surface. His first and second notches are 


_ ascend, his ha'chet is held in his mouth, his toes and 


fingers being inserted in the notches as his ladder; 
he then cuts a notch above on the right for the foot 
on the left for the hand, alternately, raising himseli 
trum one to the other with surprising agility. The 
branches of the tree being gained, the animals are ta. 
ken, or, if driven from the tree, are speared by hs 
companions below. Catching fish with the huok and 
line is generally the occupation of the females. The 
hook is made with infinite labour, from the pear! 
part of shclls, but not barbed. ‘The lines are ma 
ttom the tough inver rind of trees, bruised with a 
stone until fibro.s; the finer threads are then twisted 
into strands, and joined to the required length. ‘The 
canoes are constructed of the bark carelully separa. 
ted from the tree, securely fastened at the extremities; 
stretche s regulate the different widths, and the whole 
is cemented with gum. ‘hese canoes are managed 
bythe natives very dexterously; both men and wo- 
men are exp: rt swimmers. When the men fish, they 
take an instrument which can be increased by joints 
to any manageable length, having at 1's point several 
prougs all barbed ; with this, prepared to strike, one 
man lies across the canoe, with his head beneath the 
water; the other man, balancing by projecting him 
self on the opposite s.de, they iarely fail to secure a 
fish that glides within the striker’s reach. Should a 
fish be -peared too large to be hauled into the canoe, 
it is directly paddled into shallow water, and necessary 
assistance procured, 
Notwithstanding the seeming facilities for obtaining 
food, the natives are f equently driven to such extre- 
mities as to satisfy ther hunger with a species of 
worm. or grub, fern roots, and berries of various 
plants. ‘They have no idea ot providing for the mor. 
row, but eat so long as there remaius any food, and 
then stretching themselves in the sun, sleep till hun. 
ger calls them again into action. A branch of a spe. 
cies of fir is always to be found burning wih every 
party, because they have great difficuliy in recovering 
fire, should the fir stick be extinguished. ‘Their 
amusements are few; amongst them dancing holds no 
distinguished place, for they have no regulated steps, 
no expe-sion, no character, unless the imitation ot 
the kangaroo may be called @ kangaroo dance, in 
which all their actions appear to be the result of hile 
rity alone. When a number of the natives are as 
sembied, an individual will start from among the 
others, leaping, bounding, and throwing his arms 
about in violent gesticulation and antic positions, till, 
from fatigue, he can stand nu longer. Meanwhile, 
others have been singing songs, commencing at the top 
of the voice, the nodulations lowering as long as the 
breath will permit. ‘The lungs are then inflated with 
considerable noise, and the modulations repeated tll 
hoarseness renders farther articulation impossible. 
On these occasions, the natives ornament themselves 
with red and white clay, by stripes on the furelead 
circles round the eyes, waving lines on the b east a 
alms, and spots on various partsof the body. | 
On their warlke expeditions, they stripe the body 
with white c'ay, in such a manner as to represent & 


covered with white down, feathers and shells. On 
these occasions, they are equipped with their best 
spears and shields; and though each tribe has 16 
chiet, instances have occurred where a great body ot 
men have placed themselves under the direction uf 8 
youthful leader, not more than eighteen or twenty 
years of age, obeying him implicitly, because his pre- 
vious conduct had evinced remarkable vigour of body 
or intrepidity of mind, cha'acteristics which qualified 
him for the highest honour and mark d distinction. 
The skill in the use ot the club, and the dexterity in 
throwing the spear, are their greatest acquirements 


cut as he stands on the ground; when he is going to 


Agility in attack or defence, and the forutude with 


skeleton. The head is decorated with grease, and 
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MOO*WAT-TIN. 


which they endure sufferings, are first among their 
goncerns of lite, and conter on the possessors the 
greatest superiority. Injury or insult is ever resented 
on principles of retaliation. In their sing’e comba s, 
attention to points of honour is observed, and animo- 
sity ceases when satisfaction is obtamed. When a 
native has selected a wite, who is generally of a dif- 
ferent tribe, with the greatest secrecy he steals upon 
her when unprotected, stupifies her with bluws, and 
drags her violently to a place of security. ‘The fe- 
males are indeed tread with great barbarity; in- 


stances have occurred where a native has speared his 


wife for an imaginary itfidelity, and she has been Jett 
to perish without the least concern being shown by 
any of the tribe. ‘lheir attachment to savage life is 
unconquerable; wherever the colonists. establish 
themselves, the natives retire. ‘lhey have an utter 
avhorrence to restramt of any kind; no reward can 
induce them to prefer domestic enjyment to roving 
in their native woods and dells. ‘neir indo'ence is 
equalled only by their heedlessness ; at night they will 
supplicate for a covering, and cast it from them im- 
mediately the sun has risen. ‘The idea of their being 
the o:iginal possessors of the country has long snce 
ceased tv be acted upon, yet there are evidences that 
the knowledge of it is retained with an intensity of 
feeling. 

‘Two instances have occurred of natives having 
been brought to Eng'and—one, whose name was Be- 
ne-long, in 1793, another in 1811, whose name was 
Mov-wat-tin. ‘The general conduct of these men was 
s0 similar, that the particulars relating to the last- 
mentioned individual may be sufficient to show the 
vharacter and disposition of both, perhaps of all. 
Moo-wat-tin was a chief, and, though acting occa- 
sionally as aservant while in England, never torgota 
seem Lg consciousness vf importance. Moo-wat-tin 
spoke English so well as to excite surprise at the 
ower with which he would use the monosyllables. 
He became an object of great curiosity to many, and 
was closely observed during several visits he made 
with the gentleman who brought him to Englaid. 
Qhisome occasions ladies were of the party, who 
were pleased with the decorum, or it may be said, the 
politeness with which the savage chief from New 
South Wales behaved. At the dinner-table he was 
desirous to oblige others, by passing what might be 


required ; was never contus:d, but acted as though he 


had been accustomed to the routine of mixed society. 
He ate and drank very moderately, pre'erring sherry 
to any other wine, ot which he never took more than 
three glasses. lt was supposed he had received di- 
rections for his conduct, or that he was merely an 
imitaturof others; h»wever this might be, his beha- 
viour was such as to command approbation. He 


was particularly pleased at hearing a lady sing “No, 


my love,no.” He sat with strongly marked expres. 
sions of attention and delight, and when asked to sing, 
consented with a smile. His articulation seemed 
indistinet, the sounds having great similarity to each 
other, as, rah-:ah-tali, wha-rah rah, bah-hah tah-rah 
hah. ‘The tune was occasionally changed; the ditty 
was divided into three parts or verses; the latter was 
particularly hurried and exulting. On being request. 
ed to put this song into English, he replied, “not well 
todo ; but first we take fish, next take kangaroo, then 
take wife,” the particulais he declined translating. 
He always smiled at being waited upon by the ser- 
vant, yet instantly resumed the knowledge that he 
was one of the company. He slizhly bent when 
any attention was shown to him; though numberless 
questions were put to him, he always replied with an 
evident desire to gratify, and in his endeavour, never 
evinced the least impati:-nce. He expressed great 
surprise at the extent of London; thought there were 
too many houses; trees were much wanted; could 


| 
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not imagine how all the people got food ; thought the 
weather was “sower cold; clouds too near the 
ground ; horses fine, the men strong, the women beau- 
uful; said none of his tribe would believe him when 
he told of what he had seen; that it would be of no 
use to take anything to them except they could eat it; 
declared he would spear a native who had hurt a wo- 
min—this was expressed with powerfully-marked fe- 
rocity—and while one of the company was endea- 
vuuring to dissuade him from such an act, he sat with 
his hands grasping each other between his knees, his 
eyes bent on the ground, his teeth visible from an evi- 
dently assumed sinile; after a pause he started, say- 
ing, “I must spear him, he hurt my mother.” This 
wax found tu be a painful subject, and was discontin- 
ned; but it was some time betore his emotion subsi- 
ded. Heseemed to appreciate the value of such tri- 
fling presents as are alles keepsakes, and has been 
often heard 10 callthem by the names of the donors. 
When the time arrived for him to sail, he made the 
round of his intimacies, and appeared to feel mental 
agony at separation, uitering, “Never forget, never 
forget." Moo.wat-tin was deemed by some persons, 
a bright specimen of the natives of New South Wales. 
His observation was remarkably keen; a curved 
brow would distress him, a smile would elevate him, 


seemed to become one of a society amongst which 
he was anxious to be acknowl dyed, and which he 
strove to become by every means in his power. Al- 
though Moo-wat-.tin might have been tutored to some 
extent, and though much may be attrihuted to his ha. 
bit of mimicry, yet the tenderness and understanding 
he has so often displayed, must have been the dicta 
tions of his own natural goodness of heart. ‘These 
paiticulars are perhaps dwelt upon more than may 
seem necessary, the subject being so insignificant asa 
savage trom New South Wales; yet he produced in 
the minds of many, who observed him while in En. 
gland, very favourable impressions. ‘They could not 
imagine him incapable ot receiving the highest degree 
ot cultivation. 


The gentleman with whom Moo-wat-tin came to 
England, had been a free settler under the auspices 
of the late Sir Joseph Banks. He remarked to some 
friends while here, that during an intercourse of 
twenty years with the na'ives of New South Wales, 
he never saw an act or circumstance that partook of 
indclicuey. All other observances in well-regulated 
society were disregarded, cr perhaps unknown to this 
inferior race of b. ings. 


As in the case of his predecessor Be-ne-long, Moo- 
wat-tin for some time after his return to New South 
Wales, retained the manner of the European. He 
treated those of his tribe with the greatest disdain, 
and seemed to cultivate a friendly 1:tercourse with 
the free settlers; but he possessed no habits of indus- 
try, and nature could not be subdued. Liberty 
amongst his native woods and wilds had charms that 
rendered irksome the kindness of strangers, and dulled 
every sense of the superior enjoyments ol civilization. 
He returned to his orginal pursuits, to a state of na. 
kedness and of precarious existence, and had rarely 
been seen since by any of the settlers in the colony. 


Anecdote of Walter Scott-—He was going on with 
great pe (says Irving) to relate an anecdote ot the 


laird Macnab, ‘who, poor fellow!” sad he, “ is dead 
aud gone’— 


“Why, Mr. Scott,” exclaimed his wife, * Macnab’s. 
not dead, is he ?” 


“Faith, my dear,” replied Scott, with humorous 


gravity, “if he’s not dead they’ve done him great in- 
justice, for they’ve buried him!” 


but a graspol the hand enraptured him; by it he | 
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SKETCHES & RECOLLECTIONS. 


By John Poole, Esq. Author of * Paul Pry) &€. 


Theseare two capital volumes. It is true that we 
remember, as we turned over the leaves, to have read 
most of the papers before; but they are all so good— 
so rich, racy, and full of humour, that we were only 
the more delighted to meet them once again, and we 
welcomed them as old friends. As, however, many 
of the papers to which we especially refer, were pub- 
lished when the present generation was yet in its bib 
and tucker, they will not only be delightful, but new 
to most of our readers. e shall give butone ex- 
tract. 

EARLY RISING. 


“1 do not call him an early riser who, once in his 
life, may have been forced out of his bed at eight 
o’clock on a November morning, in consequence of 
his house having been on fire ever since seven; nor 
would I attach such a stigma to him why, in the sheer 
spirit of foolhardiness and bravado, should for once 
and away ‘awake, arise,’ even three or four hours 
earlier, in the same inclement seasun: J, myself, have 
done it! Butthe fact is, that the thing, as a constant 
practice, is imposs.ble to one who is not ‘to the man- 
ner born.’ He must be taught it, asa fish is taught to 
swim, from his earliest infancy. 

“T know it may be objected to me that chimne 


- sweepers, dustmen, &c., are early risers ; but this 


would rather take to be.a vulgar error than admit-it 
as a fact! what proof can you adduce that they have 
yet been to bed?) = For my own part, I am unwilling 
to think so uncharitably of human nature as to be- 
lieve that any created being would force another to 
quit his bed at five o’clock, on a frosty morning. * * 

“T have confessed that once, in a sheer spirit of 
bravado, I myself rose (or promised to rise,) at that 
ignomimious period of the night, known, or rather 
heard of, by the term ‘four in the morning.’ My folly 
deserved a severe punishment, which, indeed. it re- 
ceived in its own consequences: but, since I have 
lately been informed that ‘a good-natured friend’ is of 
opinion that it merits the additional chastisement of 
public exposure, I will (tospare him the pain of be- 
movies it upon me,) inflict the lash with my own 

and. 3 

“T had the pleasure of spending the last Christmas 
holidays very agreeably with a family at Bristol.” 

“ Having an appointment of some importance, for 
the eighth of January, in London, | had settled that 
my visit should terminate on ‘I'welfth-night. On the 
morning of that festive occasion I had not resolved 
on any particular mode of conveyance to town; 
when, walking along Broad street, my attention was 
brought to the subject by the various coach-advertise- 


ments which were posted on walls. ‘The ‘Highflyer’. 


announced its departure at three in the afternoon—a 
rational hour; the ‘Magnet’ at ten in the morning— 
somewhat of the earliest ; whilst the ‘Wonder’ was 
advertised to start every morning at five precisely!!! 
—a glaring impossibility. * * * — 

“ We often experience an irresistible impulse to in- 
terfere in some matter, simply becanse it happens to 
be no business of curs; and the case in question be- 
ing clearly no affair of mine, I resolved to inquire into 
it. I went into the coach-office, expecting to be told, 
in answer to my very first question, that the advertise- 
ment was altogether a rusede guerre. 

sir, said I, to the book-keeper, you start a 
coach to London at five in the morning ? 

“*Yes sir,’ replied he—and with the most perfect 
nonchulance ! 

“*You understand me? At five—five ?—in the 
MORNING?’ rejoined I, with an emphasis sufficiently 
expressive of doubt. : 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


“Ves, sir: five to a minute—two minutes later 
you'll lose your place.” 3 

“ This exceeded all my notions of human impu-. 
dence. It was evident I had here an extraordinary 
mine to work: so I determined upon digging into it a 
few fathoms deeper. 

oe would you, now, venture to book a place for 
me 

““Let you know directly, sir—(Hand down the 
Wonder” Lunnun-book, there.)—When for sir ?’ 

“T stuod aghast at the fellow’s coolness. | 

“ Atter a momentary pause, * For to-morrow,’ said 


“*Full outside, sir; just one place vacant in.’ 

“The very word, ‘outside,’ bringing forcibly to my 
mind the idea of ten ora dozen shivering creatures 
being induced, by any possible means, to perch them. 
selves on the top of a coach, ona dark, dull, dingy, 
drizz'ing moruing in January, confirmed me in my be- 
lief that the whole affair was, what is vulgarly called 


a ‘take-in.’ 


“So you will venture then to book a place for me?" 
“*V es, sir, if you please.’ | 
“*And perhaps, you will go so far as to receive half 
my fare?’ 
_ “*Tf you please, sir—one pound two.’ 

“*Well, you are an-extraordinary person! Perhape, 
now—pray be attentive—perhaps, now, you will carry 
on the thing so far as to receive the whole?’ 

““TE you please, sir—two pound four.’ 

“T paid him the money, observing, at the same 
time, and in a tone calculated to impress his imagina- 
tion with a vivid picture of attorneys, counsel, judge, 
and jury—‘You shall hear from me again.’ 

“*If you please, sir; to-morrow morning, at five 
punctual—start to a minute, sir—ihank’ee, sir—good 
morning, sir.’ | 

“ And this he uttered without a blush! ! ! 

“*T’o what expedien's,’ thought J, as I left the office, 
‘men will resort, for the purpose of injurig their 
neighbours! Here is one who exposes himself to the 
consequences of an action at law, or, at least, to the 
expense of sending me to town in a chaise and jour, 
at areasonable hour ot the day; and all for so paltry 
an advantage as that of preventing my paying a 
trifling sum toa rival proprietor—and on the pre- 
posterous pretence, too, of sending me off at five in 
the morning.” 

“ The first person I met was my friend, Mark Nort. 
ington, and 

“ Even now, though months have since rolled over 
my head, I shudder at the recollection of the agonies 
I suffered, when assured by him of the trighttul fact 
that I had, really and truly, engaged myself to travel 
in a coach which, really and truly, would start at five 
inthemorning! * * * 

“Tt may be asked why I did not forfeit 7 forty- 
four shillings, and thus escape the calamity. No; the 
laugh would have been too much against me ; 80, re- 
solving to puta bold face onthe matter, I 
will not say I walked —I positively swaggered 
about the streets of Bristol, for an hour or two, with 
allthe self-importance of one who has already per- 
formed some extraordinary exploit, and is conscious 
that the wondering gaze of the multitude is directed 
towards him. Being condemned to the miseries, 
was but fair I heats enjoy the honours, of the un- 
dertaking. ‘To every person I met, with whom I had 
the slightest acquaintance, I said aloud, ‘I start at five 
to-morrow morning!’ at the same time adjusting my 
cravat and pulling up my collar ; and went into three 
or four shops an purchased trifles, for which I had 
no earthly occasion, for the pure gratification of my 
vain-glory, in saying, “Be sure you send them te 
night, for i start at five in the morning!’ 


‘ But, beneath all this show of gallantry, my heart, 
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SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


like that of many another hero on equally craporate | 
occasions—my heart was ill at ease. 


“J returned to Reeves’s Hotel, College Green, 
where I was lodging. * 


“The individual who, at this time, so ably filled the 
unportant office of ‘Boots,’ at the hotel, was a charac- 
ter, Be it remembered that,in his youth, he had been 
discharged from his place for omitting to calla gentle. 
man, who was to go by one of the morning coaches, 
and who, in consequence of such neglect, missed his 
journey. This misfortune made a lasting impression 
ov the intelligent mind of Mr. Boots. 

* Boots,’ said I, in a mournful tone, ‘you must call 
me at four o’clock.’ 3 

“'Do ’ee want to get up, zur?’ inquired he, with a 
broad Somersetshire twang. | 

“*Want it, indeed! no; but I must.” 

“*Well, zur, Pll carl’ee ; it you be as sure to get up 
as I be to carl’ee, you'll notknoa what two minutes 
arter vore means in your bed. Sure as ever clock 
strikes, 1’ll have’ee, danged it I duant! Good night, 
wr;—and exit Boots. i 

“*And now I'll pack my portmanteau.’ 


“Tt was a bitter cold night,and my bed-room fire 
had gone out. Except the rush-candle, in a pierced 
tin box, [had nothing to cheer the gloom of a very 
large aparcment, the wa!ls of which (now dotted all 
over by the cman iit rays of the rushligh', as they 
nruegied through the holes of the box,) were of dark 
brown wainscot—but one solitary wax taper. ‘There 
lay coats, trowsers, linen, books, paners, dressing 
materials, in dire confusion, about the room. In 
despair. ] sat me down at the foot of the bed, and 
contemplated the choas around me. My energies 
were paralyzed by the scene. Had it been to gain a 
kingdom, l could not have thrown a glove into the 
portmanteau; so, revolving to defer the packing till 
the morrow, I had got into bed. | 

‘“My slumbers were fittul—disturbed. Horrible 
dreams assiled me. Series of watches each pointing 
tothe hour of Four, passed slowly before me—then, 
of large size—and, a! last, enormous 
steeple-clocks, all pointing to FouR, FouUR, FOUR. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 


and endless processions of watchmen moved along, 
each mournfully dinning in my ears, ‘Past four o'clock.’ 
At length I was attacked by nightmare. Me thought 
l wasan hourglass—old Father Time bestrode me— 
he pressed upon me with unendurable weight—fear- 
lully and threateningly did he wave his scythe above 
my head—he grinned a! me, struck three blows, audi- 
ble blows, with the handle of his sevthe, on my breast, 
stooped his huge head, ard shrieked in my ear— 

“*Vore o'clock, zur; I zay it be vore o’clock.’ 

“Tt was the awful voice of Boots. 

“Well, I hear you,’ groaned I. | 

“*But Idoan’t hear you. Vore o’clock, zur.’ 

“Very well, very well, that'll do. | 

“*Beggin’ your pardon, but it woan't do, zur. ‘Ee 
must get up—past vore, zur” * * * 

“And here he thundered wway at the door; nordd 
he cease knocking tll I was fairly up, and had shown 
myself to him tn oider to satisfy him of the fact. 

““That “Il do,zur; ’ee toald Ito carl ’ee, and I 
hope I ha’ carl ’ee prope: ly. 

“Tit my taper at the rushlight. On opening a 
Window-shutter, [ was regaled with the sight of a 
fog, a prrallel to which London itself, on « ne of its 
most perfect November days, could scarcely have pro- 
duced. A dirty, drizaling 1ain was fall ng. My heart 
sunk within me. It was now twenty minutes past 
was master ct no morethan forty disposal .le 


mnutes, and, in that brief space, what 1 had not to 


do! The duties of the toilet were indispensable—the 
portmanteau mus’ be packed—and, run as fastas I 
might I could not get to the coach-office in less than 
fen minutes. Hot water was a orga not '0 be pro- 
cured : at that villainous hour not a human being in 
the house (nor, do I firmly believe, in the universe 
entire,) had risen—my unfortunate self, and my com 
panion in wretchedness, poor Boots, excepted. ‘The 
water in the jug was frozen; but, by dint of hammering 
upon it with the handle of the poker, I succeeded in 
enticing out about as much as would have filled a tea. 
cup. ‘l'wo towels, which had been left wet in m 
room, were standing on a chair, bolt upright, as sti 
as the poker itself, which you might almost as easily 
have bent. ‘The tooth-brushes were riveted to the 
— in which I had left them, and of which (in my 

aste to disengage them from their stronghold,) they 
carried away a fragment; the soap was cemented to 
the dish; my shaving-brush was a mass of ice. In 
shape more appalling Discomfort had never appeared 
onearth., I approached the looking g'ass.—Even had 
all the materials for the operation been tolerable 
— it was impossible to use a razur by such.a 
ight. | 

**Who’s there . 

“Now, if "ee please, zur; no time to lose; only 
twenty-vive minutes to vive.” 

“**T lost my self-po-session—I have often wondered 
that morning did not unsettle my mind. 


“There was no time for the 
thing like a comfortable toilet. I resolved theretom 
to defer it altogether till the coach should s'op to 
breaktast. ‘Ill pack my portmanteau ; that must be 
done.’ Jn went whatever ha; pened to come first to 


hand. Inmy haste, I had thrus: in, amongst my own 


things, one of mine host’s frozen towels. 
must come out again. | 

“*Who’s there 

“*Now zur; ‘ee’ll be too late, zur ?’ 

“Coming 

“ Everything was now gathered together—the pom- 
m°nteau would not lock. No matter, it must be con 
ten! to travel to town in a dishabille of straps. Where 
were my boots? In my hurry, I had packed away 
buth pair. It was impossible to travel to London, on 
such a day, in slippers. Again was everything to be 
undove. 

“*Now, zur, coach be going.’ 

“The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of 
hanging (scarcely excepting the closing act) must be 
the houily notice given to the culprit of the exact 
leng'h of time he has still to live. Could any circum- 
stance have added much to the miseries of my situa- 
tion, most assuredly it would have been those unfeel. 
ing reminders. 3 

coming,’ again replied I, withagroan, 
have only to pu!l on my boots,” 

“They were both left-footed! Then must I open 
the ra-cally portmanteau again. 

“*Please, zur—’ 

“*Whar in the name of the —— do you want now?” 

“‘Cuach be gone, please, zur.’ 

“‘Gone! Is there a chance of my overtaking it?’ 

** Bless’ee! noa, zur; not as Jem Robbins do droive. 
He be vive mile off be now.’ | 

“*Vou are certain of that?’ 

“*T warrant ’ee, zur.’ 

“ At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which was 
a'most a compensation for all my sufferings past. 

“*Boo's,’ said I, ‘you are a kind-hearted creature, 
and will give you an additional half crown. Let 
the house be kept perfectly quiet, and desire tbe 
chambe:' maid to call me———’ 

“*At what o’clock, zur ?’ 

“This day three months at the earliest.’ 
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ATHENIAN 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ATHENIAN ACADEMY. 


Extracts {rom an Address on Popular Education, de- 
livered at the request of the Trustees of the Athe- 
nian Academy, Rahway, N. J. by John B.Scoles, 
Esq. of New York, May 16th, 1835. 


To teach a boy to read, is but placing a key in his 
hand which he may use or not—to unlock the trea- 
sures of thought. Ifhe does nothing but play with 
the key, you have done nothing more than to furnish 
him with the means of amusement, less injurious, and 
therefore preferable to the grosser ones of sense.— 
Reading for no other purpose than to be amused, is 
but playing with the key. I do not wish to educate 
every one for the walks of statesmanship or diplo- 
macy—but it seems to me, that every American who 
exercises the right of suffrage, ought to be ashamed 
to acknowledge that he has not read the Constitution 
ot his country, and is equally ignorant of that of his 
own state. I donot wishto make every one a smat- 
terer im physics, or a chemical experimentist—but it 
seems to me, that ony man of reflection would like to 
know something of his own wonderful trame, and his 
connection with the varied creation by which he is 
surrounded. Can there be a nobler curiosity, than 
that which prompts us with no unworthy feeling, and 


nature? Can there be a more rational or a higher 
peeeeapon. than what the acquisition of such know- 
edge atfordsto such a curiosity? Will it not raise 
the soul to brighter and truer conceptions of the at- 
tributes of that great Being, by whom and tor whom 
allthings are and were created? Can we not acquire 
wisdom, by reflecting upon the recorded wisdom ot 
the sages of old? Can we not strengihen virtuous 
fortitude in the midst of temptation, by the examples 
of those who sustained the cause of truth, fearless of 
the kindled flames of martyrdom, or the scaffuld’s 
pains and degradation? Can we not learn to avoid 
the rocks upon which others have wrecked their 
hopes, and become prudent from the observation of 
their experience? And what is all this—but the bene- 
ficial result of a wise distribution of our time—a judi- 
cious application of our leisure to the great purpose 
of mental improvement? We all have those spaces 
of time which we can fill up in this way. It is per- 
fectly absurd tor a man to talk of his want of leisure 
tor mental employments. No business ought, or does 
wholly occupy the time—and those who are constant- 
ly talking of their want of leisure, are in the daily 
habit of idling away---literally wasting hours, that 
might be agreeably as well as profitably employed.— 
The industrious systematic man always has some lei- 
sure. ‘The man who having some occupation, is de- 
ficient in this admirable quality of systematic industry 
never has any leisure. He 1s continually occupied in 
nothings. ‘The day closes in upon him, before he has 
completed what he ought to have done before the dial 
pointed to the hour of noon—when a portion of the 
day could have been given to the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge. Look at the men who have been en- 


gaged in employments involving an immensity of 


most responsible duty, and who have not been the less 
remarkable for their active industry, than for their 
capacious intellects—were they without leisure? At 
the time that Sir Walter Scott, was putting forth his 
admired novels at the rate ot four volumesa year— 
he was faithful in the pertormance of his duties as an 
Advocate, and clerk of the Court of Sessions in Edin- 
burgh ; the best productions of Brougham, were writ- 
ten when he was a barrister in full practice, and lea- 
der of the opposition in the House of Commons; those 


profound and labored works ot the great Cuvier, 


which are unrivalled for solidity of judgment and pro- 


ACADEMY. 


hours abstracted from the multifarious duties of a high 
official station ;---and who, I might ask, are the ind. 
viduals that supply with the ablest articles, the perio. 
dical press of our country? Professional men, who 
—" letters in the leisure intervals of a business 
ife. 

Let us hear no more then of a want of leisure---but 
let every man recall to mind, the many hours he has 
dissipated away in trifling amusement or absolute in. 
action, and seriously ask himself the question—whe. 
ther it would not have been better for him, to have 
employed that time in something that was calculated 
to raise the genius, improve the understanding, and 
amend the heart? | 

* * * * 

Does the man of profligate habits, think you, enjoy 
lite? Does he drink in pleasure from the bowl? Does 
the round of vicious indulgence afford him any real 
substantial lasting bliss ? Were he honest, he would 
tell you in reply—of the sufferings of excess and the 
tortures of remorse—the clouded mind---the aching 
heart—the sinking frame! But in most instances, if 
we were to trace his habits to their true source, we 
would find that they proceeded from the want of men. 
tal resources. He had nothing within, and was 
obliged to look abroad fur amusement. Ot how many 
may this be said! ‘They were perhaps bora and nur- 
tured in affluence—the heirs of ample wealth; they 
were indulged in allthe whims which a youthful fancy 
could engender; a parent’s fund indulgence spread 
every frivolous gratification around them; but the 
mind was not cultivated. ‘They grew up, ignorant 
and luxurious—they became their own masters---des 
titute of resources within---with no desire of scientific 
attainment---with no fondness for books.--with no re- 
fined tastes---they have plunged into dissipation—they 
have become grosser as they proceeded—ordinary 
profligacy has at length lost its zest and attraction— 
and they have sunk into the wretched beastiality ot 
drunkenness, and been consigned with a broken con- 
stitution to a premature grave---the victims of a suicide 
as sure, and not less criminal, than that of him who 
takes his own life by a quicker, but not more certain 
poison! Is there one amon os who cannot now 
call to mind some instance mo such a life cut short by 
such a death? If you want to give young men some- 
thing that will operate as a protection against the as- 
saults of all temptation to indulgence in these destruc- 
tive excesses---give them mental resources.--give them 
fixed principles---give them rational tastes, ‘Then they 
can turn within for amusement, and will prove tha! 
there are enjoyments superior to those of the senses— 
enjoyments, that not “ for a while a fragrance throw, 
but leave no trace of sweets behind”—but enjoyments 
which freshen upon recollection, and can be returned 
to at any time, with appetite increased by what it fed 
on. Noman ever yet said, that he wassorry that he 
had cultivated a taste for study. In the whole range 
of human experience, there never was a solitary 1n- 
stance of an individual pouring out his regrets over 
hours employed by him in rational mental application. 
Of what a employments can this be said? Cer- 
tainly not of the pursuit of pleasure- .-the strugglings ot 
ambition---or the bustle of trade. 

Ladies, permit me to address myself to you, and res- 
ctfully enquire whether it has not been yours, to rea- 

ize the benefit, or to feel the need of mental re- 
sources? Havesome of you never breathed the secret 
wish, or acknowledged the unavailing desire, that you 
could turn within for amusement in a solitary, or for 
consolation in a melancholy hour? Y ou that possess 
the treasure of such resources—have you not tried 
and found them true to you, when other external at- 
tractions have failed to interest, and could not remove 


found and accurate research, were the employment of 


the weight that was pressing down your spirits’— 
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SONG+=—THE INSOLVENT. 


Who is it that can best endure the shock of misfor- 
tune? Itis the woman ot disciplined mind. Who 
cap move securely amid the allurements that may be 
thrown around her path? It is the woman of fixed 
principles. Who is the happiest being in the cherish- 
ed privacy of her own loved home? It is the woman 
of mental resources. Has she a husband? She is 
indeed a helpmate to him. Has she children? She 

ives them the impressions for good which are never 
fost. She stamps the infant intellect, and gives that 
first impetus to intellectual and novel greatness, which 
has been acknowledged with fervent gratitude, by so 
many ef the illustrious of mankind! It were ungal- 
lant to withdraw the veil from the opposite picture, 
and to show the ruin which has been brought upon 
husbands—children, communities ; the disgrace which 
has fallen upon families; the manifold evils that have 
flowed from female ignorance, and its consequent 
weakness. [t has been admitted by a censorious 
foreigner who has deigned to comment upon the 
character of our countrymen, ard who has not spared 


even our fair countrywomen—that the young ladies of 


this country were equal in the refinements of educa- 
tion to those of his owa, and that he never met with 
inore really intelligent female society than in the 
United States. Let our ladies do their utmost, not 
only to retain and deserve this reputation, but to en 
hance it; not by offensive pretension or affected pe- 
dantry—but which, offensive though it be---is to my 
mind tar preferable to the other extreme of the simphi- 
city of ignorance} but by the acquisition of sound 
principles and usetul knowledge—the habit of careful 
thougnits and impartial examination, and the cultiva- 
tion of a correct and elegant taste. ‘That sex so dis- 
tinguished for displays of the noblest emotions, and 
the warmest and gentlest affections of our nature, has 
tor this very reason, the greater need of mental discip- 
line, and is more apt to be deficient therein, than 
imany would be inclined to suppose, from listening 
solely to the language of those who wish to gain then 
tavor; and without encroaching too far upon the pro- 
vince of the preacher, may I be allowed to caution 
them against a false confidence in that man, who 
cannot address them, without embellishing his re- 
marks with some inflated compliment to their under- 
standings, which their own good sense is inclined to 
reject as unmerited. * 


From the Louisville, Kentucky, Journal. 
SONG. 
To Miss —— of St. Louis. 
They-tell me that only in far distant lands, 
The flowers are found of the loveliest dyes, 
And that roses that grow by the Nile’s yellow sands, 
Are sweeter than any beneath our own skies. 


[ know not, I care not how lovely they be, 

I am sure that the flowers of my own land are best, 
And that sweeter than any beyond the green sea, 

Is the rose of the prairie, the pride of the West. 


No diamond so pure as my own little rose, 
_Ever shone on the brow of the brave or the fair, 
No flower on hill or in valley that grows, — 
Yields sweeter perfume to the soft evening air. 


And oh, could I pluck it away from the stem 
Vhere it grows, I would wear it secure in my 
ut dearer to me than the loveliest gem, [ breast, 
s the rose of the prairie, the pride of the West. 


A hint to Wives.—‘If I’m not home from the party 
to-night at ten o’clock,’ said a husband to his better 
and bigger half, ‘don’t wait for me.’ ‘That I won’t,’ 
said the lady, significantly, ‘I won’t wait—but I'll 
come for you.’ He returned at ten precisely.” 


THE INSOLVENT. 


“IT havea matter to mention to you in confidence,” 
said young Mr. Grist to his neighbor Peter Prince, one 
morning—* You see I have got together a very handsome 
property. two farms, three or four houses, and with all 
enough to support me during the remainder of my dayg 
in peace and plenty.” 

* It gives me great pleasure to learn,” said the old man, 
“ that my young friend has been so for unate as, in a few 
years, to :ealize what I have been aiming at for forty, and 
have hardly gained—an independence—and all by honest 
thrift doubless.” 

** Honest, aye, you knowl always sustained a clear 
reputation: but there is one grand point to gain yet: a 
finishing stroke to put to the business, and I must have 
your assistance.’ 

“ At your service,” said Mr. Prince, * what shall 1 do 
for you ?”? 

“My debts—my debts, Peter they arein the way—I 
must apply the brush to them, or I never shall be worth a 
groat. ‘he Insolvent Act you know will fix this matter, 
and for the present | wish you to take aconveyance of all 
my property. while I slip through the crucible.” 

r. Prince wasa purely honest man, of the old school, 
but he had lived too long in the modern world to fall into 
hysterics, at the bare mention of such a propesal. He 
neither started, nor turned pale, nor pricked up his ears. 
ut modestly told Mr. Grist, that he was sorry to hear 
such a proposition from him; and suggested in the most 


polite terms his doubt as to the entire correctness of such 


a course as he hid mentioned. 
Rut Grist, however, had been taught in a far less con- 


sciencious school. What the last generation would have - 


called swindling or theft, downright roguery—he had 
learned to distinguish by the less grating appellations 
of cunning. shrewdness and craft. ‘To make away one’s 
property forthe purpose of defrauding honest creditors, 


Ned Grist, like a good many other fashionables, con- 


‘sidered rather asan actof. superior wisdom,than as a 
scandalous and degrading crime—and that a man deserved 
praise for it. instead ot deserving a room in the State 
Prison. Acting on this theory himself; having long held 
it; and seeing moreover numerous instances around him 
in the world, not only of men acquiring property in this 
very way, but of men who having thus acquired their for- 
tunes lived in the world honored and courted, it was 


) scarcely to be wondered al, that he sould importune Mr. 


Prince to assist him—!‘or even these fashiorable rogues 
seldom venture to trust one another. : 

* And what then.” asked Mr. Prince, will you co with 

your creditors of the Great Spring factories.” 
_ “They must ail have the cut.” replied Grist, “ I intend 
to deal with perfect honor and fairness in this business, 
and it shall never be said thatl made fish of one and 
flesh of another;” 

* What, then, cut off the widows and orphans, the 
poor day-labourers, and m.chanics, will you have no 
mercy on them?” 

** Mercy !” replied Grist, rather astonished at the sin- 

ular turn the conversation was taking—** you'll allow, 

Ir. Prince, that mercy, like charity ought te begin at 
home, and the step | am about taking is absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve my property : I must take care of myself 
first therefore.” 

xcellent reasoning,” said Peter, “ wait until to mor-. 
row, and I will be ready with an answer.” 

“It is well, said the young gentleman, rather out of 
humour that his neighbour should be scrupulous, “ but re- 
member, if you decline the honour, I can easily find a 
friend who will not.” 

They parted, and Mr. Prince after giving the case a 
thorough consideration, took up his determmation. The 


next morning his friend called on him again. and found - 


him wiiling to undertake the trust; the deeds were 
regularly made outand acknowledged—and Mr. Prince, 
became the legal owner all of Grist’s property. 


To complete the game was an easy task. Grist put on 
along face, and while he laughed in his sleeves, plead 
perfect poverty: went on the limits; swore he was not 
worth five pounds, &c. &c. and came out a new member 
of society, able,as he boasted, to snap his fingers at the 
world, as he owed nothing. But the Devil s metimes 
cheats his customer when they little dream of it. 
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A few weeks afer his liberation, Grist called upon the | 
old gentleman to release him from his agency, by making 
a final set lement of the property in his family. Mr 
Prince met him with a grave face, and in answer to d him 
thathe could not by any means acknowledge that his 
neighbour Grist had any interest or right whatever in the 
property in question. because to entertain such an ideu 
would be to charge him directly with cominitting perjury, 
when he swore he had no such right and interest. And 
that further, as the property really in fact belonged to 
cther people than Mr. Grist, having been purch sei! out 
of their money he felt it his duty to put the t1ue owners in 
possession. 

Mr. Grist was thunderstruck ; and after in vain at- 
tempting to pursuade himse!f and Prince that his new 
idea was all a joke, he abandoned the ground in utter 
des pair, and after two or three fit: of melancholy, turned 
himself over to labor for a decent livelihood. In the 
mean time Mr. Prince called the creditors of the insolvent 
together. and made a fair distribution of the whole 
among them. 


JOHNSON 


From Scenes and Stories of a Clergyman in Debt. 


THE SMUGGLER. 


But the most curious part of this volume is a true 
and particular account of the adventures of the bold 
smuggler, Captain ‘Thomas Johnson, whose escapes 
and extraord nary emp'oyments seem to beat any fic. 
tion of such a character or life that ever was invented. 
No bolts, bars, or precautions, could res'rain this 
des;erate man, whose services to several states, per- 
hays, but especially to his native country, on impor- 
tant naval expeditions, also contributed to his having 
heen allowed to hold on his mortal course to the pre- 
sent day. His escape from Horsemonger Lane is a 
perfect wild romance; and his escape trom the Fleet 
Goal, another ed tion worthy of the best brigand or 
bandit tale in print. But we can onlv quote a little of 
his highest political attempt, as stated by himself. 

“‘T constructed two submarine ships, which I in- 


tended should be engaged in the meritorious and 


humane service of rescuing the immortal emperor 
Napoleon—the greatest man of his age—from the 
fangs of his jailor, Sir Hudson Lowe. The Eagle 
was of the burthen of a hundred and fourteen tons, 
eighty-four feet in length, and eighteen feet beam, pro- 
Tk by two steam engines of for'y-horse puwer. 
‘he Etna—the smaller ship—was forty feet long, and 
ten feet beam; burthen, twenty-three tons, ‘I'hese 
two vessels would be propelled, the large one with 
(wo engines of twen'ty-horse power each, the small 
one with one engine ot ten horse power, hgh _pres- 
sure, well arranged, equipped with warlike stores, and 
thirty well chosen seamen, with four engineers. They 
were also to take twenty torpedos, a number equal to 
the destruction of twenty hive ready for action in 
case of my meeting with any opposition from the 
ships of waron the station. ‘I’hese two ships were to 
be stationed at a convenient distance from the rock 
(at St. Helena) abreast of Longwood House, the 
highest point of the island, being two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and, because deemed in- 
accessible, of course unsuspected. All the accessible 
poinis were well fortified and guarded. I[n this posi- 
tion the two vessels were to lay at anchor at acable’s 
length from each other, the smaller one close to the 
rock, well fortified with cork fenders, in order to 
ard against any injury which might be apprehended 
romthe friction or beating against the rock, which 
could at all times be prevented by habdling off or on, 
as occasion required. This senaller ship would be 
provided with a mechanical chair, capable of con- 
taining one person on the seat,and a standing foot- 
board atthe back,so that the person at the back 
would regulate the ascent or descent at ;leasure. At- 


JOHNSON THE SMUGGLER. 


tached to this chair would be a patent whale-line, two 
thousand and filty feet long, with allthe necessa 

apparatus ready when called tor. ‘Thus far arranged, 
the vessels were to remain submerged during the day, 
and at night approach the surface. Every thing be. 
ing then pelectly in order. I should then go on shore, 
provided with some other small articles, such as q 
ball of strong twine, an iron bolt with a block, which 
I would sink into the ground at the top of the rock, 


opposite Longwood House, and abreast of the sub. 


marine ships. I should then obtain my introduction 
to his imperial majesty, and communicate my plan. 
The residence of the emperor being surrounded by a 
chevaur-de.frise, and the stables being outside, the 
servants only had accessto the house. I proposed 
that the coachman should go into the house at a cer. 
tain hour which should be hxed, and that his majesty 
should be provided with a similar livery, as well ag 
myself, the one in the character of coachman, the 
other as g:'oom; and that thus disguised we should 
pass inte the coach house, and there remain untouched 
and unperceived. We should then watch our oppor. 
tunity to avoid the eye of the frigate-guard, who 
seldom leoked out in the direction of the highest point 
in the island; and, on our arriving at the spot where 
our blocks, &c. were deposited, 1 should make fast 
one end of my ball of twine to the ring, and heave 
the ball downto. my confidential men, then on the 
look out below, who would make the other end fast 
to the fall belonging to the mechanica! chair, by which 
means I should be able to haul up the end of the fall, 
which 1] should run through the block, and then 
haul upthe mechanical chatr to the top. I should 
then place his majesty in the chair, while I took my 
station at the back,and lowered away with a cor. 
responding weight on the other side, until we arrived 
safe at the bottom. Embarked on board the Erna, 
into which we should have lowered, as it lay close un. 
der the rock, I should then cast off our moorings, and 
haul alongside the Eagle, and remain there during the 
day ; in the evening prepare our steam, and get under 
weigh as soon as it became dark. In this position, I 
should propel by steam until I had given the island a 
good berth, and then ship our masts and make sail, 
steering for the United States. I calculated that no 
hostile sh'p or ships could impede our progress, so as 
to offer any very serious obstruction, as in the event 
of an attack I should hanl our sails, and strike 
yaids and masts (which would only occupy about 
forty minutes), and then submerge. Under water we 
should wait the approach of the enemy, and then, by 
the aid of the little Etna, attaching the torpedo tg 
her bottom, effect her destruction in fifteen nunutes. 
On my arrival at a secure and convenient spot on the 
coast of the United States, I should communicate 
with his majesty’s government through the medium 
of mv friend and patron, the ever-'o-be-lamented 
Duke of York, to negociste for a more suitable and 
honourable asylum for his iraperial majesty. Should 
my negociationg, as I anticipated, fail, should then 
address his imperial majesty, and propose his return 
to France, where he would meet with a very favoura- 
ble reception.’ Such is Johnson’s own outline of this 
daring and ingenious plan; the whole of the negocia- 
tions for which: were, he declares, carried on through 
O’Meara. In constructing the vessels, he set to 
work at his own expense, at his fortress at Battersea, 
opposite to which, at Chelsea, he had a cot age, where 
he resided with his wife,son, and davghter. The 
vessels were laid down to be coppered when news 
arrived of the exile’s d: ath.” 


“Wili you accept of my arm?” said a gentleman 
to a pert young damsel; to which she made the fol- 
lowing very appropriate reply,— No, I thank you sir, 
I have two of my own.” 
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BRIDGE OVER THE SCHUYLKILL—NO-AMON, THEBES. 


Bridge over the Schuylkill at Reading, Pa. 


We present our readers with a view of the 
bridge at Reading, Pennsylvania. It spans the 
Schuylkill, from the foot of Penn street directly 
across to the Harrisburgh turnpike, and is one of 
the heaviest and most expensive bridges in the 
state. Originally it was contemplated to be built 
entirely of stone; and three massive arches were 
finished, and still remain to impress the beholder 
with an adequate idea of the magnificence of the 
design. But the architect from some cause, 
probably inability to complete his contract 
within the terms precribed—fled, leaving his 
work unfinished, and the county to oear the loss of 
a large outlay of money. The wooden bridge, 
afterwards completed at the same spot, cost some- 
thing over forty thousand dollars—and it is be- 
lieved that about the same sum was lost by ad- 
vances to the first contractor. Some hundred 
yards below this, another bridge was built in 
1830—at an expense of about twelve thousand 
dollars, equally serviceable perhaps, but far in- 
ferior in point of heaviness and finish to the for- 
mer one. Since the above cut was made, very 
considerable alterations have taken place in the 
locality. The Union Canal Company’s dam has 
thrown the water much higher, and the Schuyl- 
kill Canal winds its way beneath the first arch 
of the bridge. | 

The borough of Reading is already a place of 
much importance, and promises fair to outstrip 
many other towns in the race of prosperity. On 
either side of the superb stream, which winds 
through her rich and luxuriant valley, are to be 
seen the Union and Schuylkill Canal. The rail 
road in continuation from Norristown has been 
already staked out, and is to be commenced 
forthwith. Another one to intersect the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia rail road, will in all pro- 
bability be commenced early in the ensuing 

ear, and a general impetus appears to have 

een given to the place. Reading is situated in 
an industrious and wealthy county, and is itself 
in possession of much solid capital. 


NO-AMON_THEBES. 
Portico of the Great Temple at Harnak. 


No, or No-Amon, or Amon of No (Jer. xlvi. 
25, marginal reading.) was the metropolis of 
Upper Egypt, by the Greek geographers termed 

hebes, a city eminently distinguished for the 
worship of Jupiter, who by the Egyptians was 

called Amon or Ammon; hence the city receiv- 
ed the appellation of Diospolis, or the city of 
Jupiter. The grandeur of ancient Thebes must 
now be traced in the four small towns or hamlets 
of Luxor, Karnak, Medinet- Abou, and Gonr- 
nou. Karnak is regarded by the most accurate 
modern travellers as the principal site of Dios- 
lis; and the Egyptians seem to have called 
orth all the resources of wealth, and all the ef- 
forts of art, in order to render it worthy of their 
supreme divinity. | 
he great temple at Karnak, the principal 
portine of which is delineated in our engraving, 
nas twelve principal entraces; each of which 1s 
composed of several propyla and colossal yate- 
ways, besides other buildings attached to them, 
in themselves larger than most other temples.— 
49 


a7? 


One of the propyla is entirely of granite, adorned 
with the most finished hieroglyphics. On each 
side of many of them there have been colossal 
statues of basalt and granite, from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, some of which are in the at- 
titude of sitting, while others are standing erect. 
A double range of colossal sphinxes_ extends 
across the plain from the temple at Luxor (a 
distance of nearly two miles,) which terminates 
at Karnak in a most magnificent gateway, fifty 
feet in height, which still remains unimpaired.— 
From this gateway the great empha was ap- | 
proached by an avenue of fifty lofty columns, 
one of which only now remains, leading toa vast 
age 6 in front of the portico. The interior 
of this portico presents a coup d’ceil, which sur- 
passes any other that is to be found among the re- 
mains of architecture. Twelve co- 
lumns, sixty feet high, and of a beautiful order, 
form an avenue through the centre of the build- 
ing, like the nave of a Gothic cathedral, and 
they are flanked on each side by sixty smaller 
ones, ranged in six rows, which are seen through 
the intervals in endless perspective. The walls 
are covered with bas-reliefs of a similar charac- 
ter with those found in the other antient Egyptian 
temples. | 

In an open space beyond the portico there 
were four obelisks, two only of which are now 
standing. One of these is seen in our engraving: 
according to Capt. C. F. Head, it has a base of 
eight feet square, and rises to a height of eighty 
feet, and is formed of a single block of gra- 
nite. The hieroglyphics, which are beautifully 
wrought, are supposed to record the succession 
of Pharaohs who reigned over Egypt. From the 
most antient rulers of the land to the Ptolemies, 
almest every king, except the Persian, has his 
name recorded in this temple. But it was said, 
“the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away,” 
(Zech. x. 11.;) amd, as if in direct fulfilment of 
the prophecy, the portion of the rocky tables 
that was to have been occupied by the names of 
others of its royal line, has been shattered, and 
(it has been conjectured) by no human hand. 

The most interesting of the sculptured orna- 
ments in this temple, Capt. Head states, are on 
the north-west, where there are battle-scenes, 
with innumerable figures of military combatants 
using bows and arrows, spears and bucklers, of 

rostrate enemies, of war chariots and horses.— 

he fiery action and elegant shape of the steeds 
are remarkable. On the exterior walls of the 
south-west corner of the portico, are depicted 
other victories, which are conjectured to be 
those of the Egyptians over the Jews. 

The field of ruins at Karnak is about a mile in 
diameter. Dr. Richardson conjectures that the 
whole of this space was once, in the prouder days 
of Thebes, consecrated entirely to the use of the 
temple. There are evidences of walls consider- 
ably beyond this, which probably enlarged the 
city in its greatest extent; but, after the seat of 
government had been withdrawn, the capital re- 
moved to another spot, and the trade transfered 
{o another mart, the inhabitants narrowed the 
circuit of their walls, and placed their houses 
within the line of the sacred confines. 

Such is the mass of disjointed fragments col- 
lected together in these magnificent reliques of 
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predictions against Egypt have been | ac- 


378 


-antient art, that more than human power would 


appear to have caused the overthrow of the 
strong-holds of superstition. Some have imagined 
that the ruin was caused by the instantaneous 
eoncussion of an earthquake. Whether this con- 
jecture be well founded or erroneous, the divine 
complished. “The land of yi aol has been 
made “ desolate and waste;” *‘ judgments”’ have 
been executed “in No,” whose ‘“* multitude” has 
been ‘cut off;’ and No 1s RENT ASUNDER. 


(Ezek. xxix. 9. xxx. 14, 15, 16.) 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE EARLY MORN: 


Come, dearest, rise, and let’s away 
Betore the melting sun’s return, 
Encurtained thus no longer stay, 
But roving, bless the youthful day— 
Welcome, bid each wak’ning ray, 
- And drink the breath of rosy morn. 


Come, dearest, to the fields away, 
And while the birds enraptured sing, 
Responding to each happy lay, | 
We'll o’er the laughing meadows stray, 
While every sweet is on the wing! 


Comte, dearest, to the fields away, 
For buds and blossoms all invite ; 
Dame Nature beckoning, seems to say, 
Come join us in the roundelay, 
Come all and share the new delight. 


Come, dearest, to the fields away, 
Meet the young Zephyr’s balmy kiss ; 
_ And the glad moments, fair and gay; 
Ambrosial moments—shall repay 
The cloistered moments we dismiss. 


Come, dearest, to the fields away, 

Where brightening buds in sweet employ, 
Shall fondly to our sight display, 
And kindly to our hearts convey 

(Now Flora bids,) their opening joy. 


Come then, my dearest, come away, 
Aurora calling, fain would bless; 
So we responsive, will obey, 
For blest and blessing we’ll survey 
Her all redeeming loveliness. C.G, 


| To a White Rose. 


Where is the modest blush? sweet rose, 
Which is s0 wont thee to adorn ; 

The lovely crimson tint that glows 
Upon thy cheeks like smiling morn ? 


- Hast thou exchanged it for this shade ? 
This paler robe of spotless white— 
"Tis true that thou art fairer made, 
But much less lovely in my sight. 


White is the emblem, itis true, 
Of innocence and purity— 

But loveliness, dear rose, in you, 
Consists in blushing modesty. 


The rich vermillion tinted hue, 
In which thou usually dost bloom, 
1 would not change for white or blue, 
Or any shade thou couldst assume. 


Then lay aside this mantle bright ; 
Kesume again thy wonted blush,— 
Put off the less attractive white, 
For the more lovely, modest flush. JULIAN. 


THE EARLY MORN—TO A WHITE ROSE—ANN ELIZA GLENN. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


ANN ELIZA GLENN. 


A TALE OF WYOMING. 


** And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in Transatlantic story rang, 
For here the exile met fr m every clime, 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue: — 
\'en from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were but divided by the running brook ; 
Anu happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no seiging mine’s volcano shook, 
The blue ey’d German chang’t his sword to pruning 


hook.” 
Campbell~-Gertrude of Wyoming. 


Early spring had sketched her promise on the bucding 
trees, and lisped her early song in the notes of the lark. 
It was in the decline of day, the slaunt rays of the de- 
scending sun gave in dark shading and glowing light full 
effect to the mountain picture, as with the partner of all 
my wanderings we entered the southern extreme of the 

posing Valley. Passing a gorge of one of those wild and 
rocky dells, between Neseopeck and Wilkes-larre, our 
entiance into the far spreading vale, was almost as sudden 
as If a door had been opened, and the landscape burst on 
our view. The scenery of the Susquehanna basin, in no 
place tame, seems to have in the valley of Wyoming, a 
representa'ive of every beauty. Nature there has drawn 
her sketches under the influence of every inspiring muse. 
Mountai s, bold and frowning, embosom thefplacid lake 
resembling river, and its swelling, rich!y cuitivated and 
smiing shores. 

To enter and not to be arrest: d on the margin of such 
a region was not--is not in human power. We stood 
entranced. gazing on the scene with admiration. , 

Not far from the spot where we stood, and making one 


‘In the beauties betore us, appeared some neat farm 


houses. ‘lhis hamlet rose on the eastern slope of one 


of the thousand vallies, which form the minute line of — 


the great canvass. A heavy forest, hemlock crowned, 
towered above, and fii lds and meadows, spread awa 

below until terminated by the beautiful susquehanna. A 
farm road struck off fro. the main highway, and lead 
past the hamlet. “ Weare travelling for the enjoyment 
of pleasure,” said | to my much better part, ‘* and where 
can we exp.ct a greater pleasure than scanning the 
picture before us? Let us seek a resting place in that 


retired village, for the remainder of the day and night.” 


She eeiiee consent, and we sought and obtained what we 
desired. 

Seated in a very clean and rather tastefully arranged 
room, commanding a full view of the valley of Wyo- 
ming,the almost symmetrically arranged mountain ridges 
which rise around it on all sides, with the dimly seen 
Wilkes-Burre, rising on the river’s brink, and the still 
more distant village of Kingston near the opposite shore. 
Ihe afternoon was bland and the very air felt as the 
breath of the surrounding scenery. 

We had been received by a woman far advanced in 
years, but who evinced but little decay of natural ac- 
tivity, and none of “the mind’s decline.” She wore 
spectacles, but their glasses could not conceal orbs, which 
must once have shone with heaven’s own fire, as they 
vet beamed intelligence. When the arrangements for our 
comfort were completed our hostess returned and seated 
herself at one of the «windows of the charming room, ia 
which we were now standing, at another window, and 
silently ranging in imagination from feature to feature 


of the wide spread lindscape. 


“What a delightful sirua'ion,” [at length exclaimed, 
“vou have for a residence,” addressing our aged hostess. 

“It is so now,” replied the matron, solemnly: ‘but dearly 
have its beauties been purchased.” 

* With much of labor and taste,” I replied, “ no doubt 
both have combined.” | 

The old lady removed her glasses, laying them on the 
work-stand beside her, and looking alternately on our 
faces. at length, pointing with her finger to an enclosure 
atthe bottom of a garden, which sloped from the win- 
dows of the room, demanded, ‘do you see that little 
grave yard?” 

There was a sepulchral tone of voice, which connected 
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ANN ELIZA GLENN. 


with theo bject pointed out to our attention checked the 


‘enthusiasm of our feelings, and ve stood silently await- 


ing farther explanati n, which the old lady perceiving, 
observed,“ If it was possib e fora human being to be 
brought to life and »licedin Wyoming Valley,in after- 
gummer, when the earth teems, sucha mind could as 
easily conceive the dreariness, cold, and storms of mid- 
winter, ascan the traveller wno sojourns here in these 
jater times, picture in mind what the present prosperity 
has Cost. 

“ Iadian war, blood and tears, I presume, you mean 
Madam,” [ interrupted,’ and if so. we!l I can conceive 
the dark days of the past, for such were the scenes around 
my infant he:d, and the cry— 

“Oh! raise not those cries from the stilly grave,” 
imploringly ejaculated the old sufferer, “'n yon narrow 
enclosure sleeps”——she paused, as a dove fluttered 
down the garden and entering the little grave yard, we 
heard its moaning note. An expression more than earthly 
spread over tlie aged face, as she exclaimed, hard!y seem. 
ing to feel that she was not alone. “ Sweet Spirit of a 
father, thy daughter will soon follow thee.” 

The incident was such as to deprive us of either 
power or inclination to break what we felt, a sacred 
silence, as at fiiful moments the notes of the dove floated 
away on the breeze, and the old responding mourner 
listened as if a voice from the far heaven was recalling her 
to join the loved anddeparted. We involuntarily sunk 
downon two chairs, intently awaiting the inarticulate 
but soul moving song of the dove, and thus. we sat until 
startled |,y our companion, v ho seemed to reuse as from 
adream. She stared fora moment, relapsed into a re 
flective mood which passed. and without alluding to the 
latter part of our c nversation, her mind reverted to its 
beginning, and she observed as if responding to my open- 
ing expression. 

* It is beautiful as Earth can be beautiful, the storms of 
the morning have past, and the warm sun-shine of the 
day has risen.” She then relapsed into silen-e, and 
seemed to commune with herself. excited by some pain- 
ful thou ght—but it passed and she resumed as she fixe 
her still strong and intelligent eyes on mine, “ Your looks 
tell of many years which you have passed—You sa 
that Indian war and its consequences you have seen—If 
80, you cannot! tire at the recital of the cause. why an 
old woman weeps over the sorrows of her youth,—over 
the victims of Indian war.” 

* Weare,” I replied hastily and fervently, “children 
of a former age. brothers and sisters in melancho'y recol- 
lections. Thy tale must be long indeed if it is not heard 
with an untiring ear and heart.” 

‘ Not now—not now,” replied the matron, ‘*‘How long 
do you expect to tarry with us?” 

* We are traversing the earth,” I replied, “tu hold con- 
verse with kindred spirits—to speak of the departed, not 
of the great names which make the index of history, but 
of names once and forever dear to our Own hearts ;— 
names of infinitely more value to us than most of those 
printed in capitals.” * * * 

From that evening an acquaintance of years seemed to 
have existed between us and our hostess.— We mingled 
our tears and our recellections, and found that we were 
natives of the same ne'ghbourhood, and that both, though 
in different directions had been borne into the wilderness 
inthe dawn of life. In her house we mpereen many 
days. and from her lips the following tale was taken 
The incidents were the subjects of many conversations, 
but it was only when pressing her hand at the moment of 
separation, that the white haired historian, impressively 
observed, “fam Ann Eliza Glenn.”* This idenuty we 
more than suspected before, but refrained from demand- 
ing more confidence than she herself seemed willing to 
impart. 

As early as 1740, Isaac Harrington was amongst the 
first who passed the Conewago hills and pitched his tent 


*In all cases where onght of real history could wound 
the feelings of survivors, in my tales, I have disguised the 
names and places; but, in the present case the rea! name 
is preserved, and the main incident related, as I have 
often heard it related by my parents, who were acquaint- 
ed with the parties The meeting and conversation with 

rs. Glenn, I need not say are fictitious. The real 
scene was in the valley of Wyoming. 
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in the then wilds of Swatara, and three years afterwards 
was born to him a daughter, who was named from both 
her grand-mothers Ann Eliza. Not beautiful or the re 
verse, this amongst the first born daughters of Swatara, 


rose wild as the forests and mountains to the age of 


twelve. Two years residence in New York, and one in 
Philadelphia, enabled her to return to her native river, 
some little polished and instructed, but the harsh featurcs 
of the western woods were too deeply engraven on her 
infant mind and manners, to be altogether ever smoothed 
away.and at sixteen Ann 
sought for at the Meeting House of Derry. 

Let the reader make his own conclusions, but whether 
from free air, free motion and not the very most distant 
fear of want, or from whatever other cause it might 
arise, the male form on the frontiers of not only Anglo- 
North America, but of also Spanish America, have at all 
times and places, obtained a developement of beauty, 
strength, and agility, perhaps unequalled ¢nso immense 
a scale in any other age and country. In every neighbour- 
hood, amongst those sons of the woods, one or more 
stood as m:.dels of manly beaut 


There was another feature of early society, along the 


Anglo American frontier. which time and increasing 
population are cutting away; that is the individual value 
of those untiring champions of early settlement. 

Uniting the double attraction of the warrior-hunter, 
and faultless elegance of form, Derry Meeting House 
never enclosed within its walls the superior of Arthur 
Glenn. Many were the maidens who smiled and blushed 
when he met them and sighed when he was absent. With 
the thoughtful aspect of the times, but with a sweetness 
which nature herself threw over his countenance, Arthur 
Glean seemed to have a sister in every house along 
Swatara, for to every decent young woman of hi 
acquaintance his conduct was that of abrother, kind and 
respectful, but to one only wasit more. That one wae 
Ann Eliza Harrington. This was an attachment tormed 
and cemented long before its existence was suspected by 
any human, and of al] others least by the parties them- 
selves. If human nature is in any one of its mysteri 
more mysterious than in any ether, it isin the birth an 
youth of virtuous love between the sexes, and of all casee 


mo tunseen in is growth between those who see each — 


other every week or day. from infancyto maturity. Is 


such breasts love isa plant rising in the same nursery. 


with fraternal affecti n, and rises high before the specife 
difference is felt, much less observed. So sprung up the 
loves of Arthur Glenn and Ann Eliza Harrington; they 
played together as children, sported in youth, and when 
mature years came slowly down the current of time, 


they found themselves drawn towards each other bye. 


stronger tie than that which unites the brother and sister. 

For once in all the annals of love. unbroken happiness 
smiled on the early loves of Arthur Glenn,and Ans 
Eliza Harrington No rude circumstance troubled thet 
progress towards the hour of that most solemn. sacred, 
and indissoluble union, which human institutions only 
witness—-marriage in the true meaning of the term. Te 
say that Arthur Glenn had no rivals would be to test 


credul:ty. He had rivals, but not one of whom were of 


that chivalric or r»ther furious character, which drives its 
possesser to murder.or suicide Friends on both sides 
were not simply pxussive, they were desirous to see joined 
together two, whom their creator seemed to have designed 
for each other; and they were joined under the sanction 
every law human and divine. 

In the summer of 1762, the day was warm, but fitful 
breezes fanned the air,coming from clouds which hung 
black, but not thr:atening over the blue Kittatinny, as the 
venerable John Roan was seen slowly riding up the 
laneto Isaac Harrington’s With the merry simplicity 
of the place and times, groups of oldand young were 
each in their own manner in the full flow of innocen 
enjoyment. The bride in her best attire, was anxiously 
awaiting the coming of him upon whom her whole of 
earthly hopes rested. Why anxiously did she wait? was 
not her hopes based on all thit human virtue coulé 
promise of stability to human happiness?—Yes! suck 
were the solid foundations of her hopes—stil] those 
foundations were human. Does not an undefined forecast 
of evil throw its deep shading over every human pros- 
pect? Does the most stern philosophy forbid us to say 
that something of prophetic mingles with this dim an 
mysterious cloud? What is hope, but a like foretaste of 


Eliza was one amongst the — 
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good ? and how perpetually do the two conflicting feel- 
ings struggle in our breasts on the occurrence of any 
great vicissitude of our earthly existence, and can any 
other change in our condition bring with it 8° much to call 
forth every emotion of the mind as marriage? None, 
and it isthe good, the kind,a d the tenderly attached, 
who meet this change with most fear and enabling. 

In the vulgar meaning of the word, Arthur Glenn had 
no fears, but in that meaning which the bravest acknow- 
ledge, he had fears of an unknown future—but at the 
approach of the old clergyman all fear vanished, or was 
hushed The little out door groups moved to the common 
The betrothed were in due time 
called forth,and with all the solemnity of Calvinistic 
rites, Arthur Glenn and Ann Eliza Harrington were 
— together, not to part except under the shades of 
death. 

The last rude and hoarse soun’s of that war, which in 
vulgar view consolidated British power, but in reality laid 
the train of its utter annihilation in North America, 
were sinking away on the far distance, when in the 
holiest band: were wound, Arthur : nd Ann Eliza Glenn 
But if nations whv pretended to civilization. covenanted 
with each other io sheath the sword, they were unable to 
persuade or force their savage allies to bury the hatchets, 
and the fiercest warcontinued to rage along the frontiers. 

In war and in peace, one revolution never ceased its pro- 
gress, that was the motion of the white Anglo-American 
population towards the interior regionsof the continent. 
At the end of the French war, as that waged from 1755 
10 1762, has beén denominated, the Susquehanna upper 
vallies were, what those of Ohio became, twenty years 
afterwards. Eachin turn was to the people near the sea- 
board the land of Promise; and alas! to many, the land 
ef very deceitful promise. Kut as the Promise came be- 
fore experience, the tide of migration pressed on and bore’ 
with it. the pioneers of states now rich, and increasing in 
all the physical and mental richness which sweeten civiliz- 


life. 

Two lovely babes had gladdened the hearts and ex- 
cited the worldly desiresot Arthur Glenn and his tender 
wife, when after peace seemed to beam over the land, 
one fine summer evening as they were sitting under a 
shade at their cottage door. they saw old Isaac Harrington 


advance. On his rough but smiling visage, sat the index 


of some to him very important cogitation. His counte- 
nance was a book his daughter had learned to read, and 
as she now read nothing of painfu!, she took a liberty 
never denied to her of saying, “ Father, what are you 
thinking of which pleases you so much?” 

The old man as he seated himself} taking bis eldest 
grand ci.ild in his arms, first looking at one and then at 
the other of the two anxious faces before him replied, 
“My children, am thinking”——and he stopped, 
and aiterafew moments his dangihter replied, * Yes father 
| see you are thinking, but,” and she also paused. The 
old man smiled and subjoined,but in rather a serious 
tone. 

| am thinking, we had better sel! out here and remove 
10. Wyoming ” Both the husband and wife started to their 
feet, stood an instant and resumed their seats in unfeigned 
astonishment. ‘The idea of a removal farther into the 
BACK WOODS, was raised in their minds so sudden, and 
from a source of excitement so reversed, that their whole 
hearts were at once fiiled with all those fluctuating emo- 
tions, natural to prospects opened, yet vague and bound: 
Jess In their consequences. 

Mr. Harrington, though an uneducated, was a 
shrewd and penetrating min. Hesaw, and for some time 
lefi the feelings he had excited to their own workings, 
and then resumed, “ Arthur, old Frederick Zeetsman will 
purchase our land and pay down, and yen know we can 
procure much more and better with the money.” 

His daughter, devoted as she was to her husband. parents 
and b others, wax now a mother, and felt the most power- 


ful of allsolicitude. War and massacre had beenrung 


in her eur, from her earliest infancy, and it was not the 
recent and doubtful voice of peace, which could efface 
impressions coeval with her memory. Her father saw 
the conflict and observed soothingly, “* My daughter, if I 
saw any danger, do you think I would lead you and these 
infants into it?” 

‘The question and the manner at once stifled the rising 
objection, and indeed inspired her with confidence. and 
from her lips no objection was made to the plans of her 
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father, and of her husband and brothers, for they al] 
entered warmly into the design. Frederick Zeetsman, 
took their Jand and in the ensuing early spring not only 
the Harrington famisy. but the Glenn, and one or two 
more of their connexons sat down amid the then dark 
lorestsof Wyoming. These families with some property, 
and strong in their union and industry, were very soon 
comfortably settled. Cabins rough. but convenient, were 
raised, and fields with virgin soil yielded abundant crops, 
Arthur Glenn united two inestimable qualities for a 
frontier man, but which were very seldom united, 
much less eminently united in the pioneers of the back- 
‘a oods, he was an admirable hunter, and yet indefitigably 
industrious. With a plain. but as far as it went, good 
educatien, he was soon at the head of the little colony, 
and of the neighbourhood as a Justice ot the Peace. 
i hus far matters went on in the ordinary course of new 
settlers ina newsettlement. Thedread of Indian depre- 
dation was not permit:edto subside, as to the historical 
records of atrocities committed in time of war, every 
tew weeks brought reports of renewed barbarities. Many 
indeed, most of those reports were talse, but ever and 
anou, some were foundto be most dreadfully true, and 
compelled a fearful belief in the authenticny of all. 
Thus was excited and preserved, a Teverish anxie'y, and 
watchfulness: a listening tor the sound of danger, and 
vet a perseverance in braving such dangers, whch it-ia 
scarcely a matter of doubt, if ever equalled in any other 
quarter of the globe. 

Atter the Peace of 1763, faint hopes were for some time 
entertained, the war whoop would be no longer heard, 
or the war hatchet seen, but such hopes were not long 
suffered to be indulged. The Indians continued the war, 
with, if possible, increased fury. ‘They proceeded so far 
as to assemble an army in 1763,and beseiged Vittsburg, 
but were defeated by Cel. Bouquet on Bushy Run, a 
branch of + urtle Creek, a few miles from that town. and 
made a convention from necessity, which like all other 
treaties made with them, was observed not a moment 
after it was made, unless in the presence of an adequate 
force to awe them into passiveness. 

But 1763 produced an event to prove that all the deeds 
of ferocity, which stained that epoch were not perpe- 
trated Ly those entitled savages, by pre-eminence. Ata 
village now called Litiz, near Lancaster. resided abeut 
forty Indians who had been converted to Christianity by 
the Moravian Brethren, and also, there were a few others 
scattered amongst the Moravian settlements. ‘These poor 
unarmed and helpless. people could not have executed 
any mischief, if willing, but they were Indicns, and 
shared the common hatred of the whites agaist the 
whole race, and whatever philanthropists may siy to. the 
contrary,2t 7s the nature of mankind to believe every 
calumny against those they hate. The Conestoga Indian 
Moravians, were charged with secret combinations against 
the whites, formed with the savage warriors. (n this 
charge they were condemned, and a body of men from 
the then upper part of Lancaster county, now Dauphin and 
Lebanon. rosein arms, wentto Litiz, and murdered all the 
Indians found there, fourteen in number. A few made good 
their escape to Lancast«r, and were, by the inhabitants 
put into the prison for safety; the Paxton Boys. the 
whites were called, unsated with blocd, pursu: d them, 
broke open the prison, and completed their work of death. 
‘he whole ¢ hristian Indians in the then colony of Venn- 
sylvania, would have meta similar fate, but by timely 
interference, those at Nain and the other places were Te- 
moved to Philadelphia and protected. 

The native American Indian is a very shrewd being, 
without our education, but with that advantage and native 
habits combined, he is the tiger with the wily cunning of 
the fox. The news of the events near Pit sburg, 40 
the massacre near and in Lancaster, flew in all direcuions, 
and with exaggerations of every species, floated into 
WW yoming valley. Neither Arthur Glenn nor his father 
were ever sulsject to be uselessly disturbed by idle, noisy 
reports, but the men who acted the tragedy near Lap- 
caster, were many of them their acquaintances, some were 
relaiions,and all were from the very neighbourhood frem 
which the Harrington and Glenn families had removed. 

The Moravian Indians were at least inoffensive, but 
there werea few of their race of another description, 
who passed unnoticed, but who were In some instances 
extremely dangerous. These were Indians who in time 
of peace resided amongst the whites; learned something 
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of the Eng:ish and German lJanguages ; wandered from | 
jace to place like Gypsies, and made their living by 


basket making, broom making, or by other rude and petty 


arts, or by pilfering. 

One of these vagabonds, who went by the nome of “In- 
dian Bill,” wasa well known wanderer along the Swatara, 
and well known tothe Glenn’s and Harrington’s. Bill 
had been raised in Philade'phia, spoke the Engiish Jan 
guage well and was otherwise educated far beyond most 
of the country inhabitants, but was in other respects, and 
in the worst meaning of the term a savage. 

Amongst the whites there wus one class of men to 
whom the Indians were limbe; these were the traders, 
than whom a more atrocious body, as a body never dis- 
graced our nature. ‘To the trader, Kill was asuitable 
associate, and aconvenient companion; and as interpre- 
ter, had previous to the war made many Journeys into the 
Indian country. At the epoch ef our tale, Bill was 
waxing old and had wandered into Wyoming Valley. 
sought out and had been protected by his old 
quaintance, for whom he expressed the most unbounded 
gratitud’. Though old, however, his vigor of body and 
mind remained but little impaired. and his nomadic habits 
in no way changed. He remained as lung in any place 
as he chose, and went and returned when he chose. His 
absence continued sometimes for weeks. ‘lhe only pro- 
perty he possessed or seemed ever desirous to possess, was 
an excellent rifle, tomahawk, and knife, with the other ap- 

ndages of the hunter-warrior.—If he was to. be be- 
heved. he eschewed with horror, war of all kinds. 

This being, so calculated for just what the Moravian In- 
dians were charged with, passed unnoticed amongst men, 
who prided themselves in their penetrating all the wiles 
of Indian duplicity. Most minutely acquainted with the 
Indian country, and with the Indians ; as he was indeed 
with the whites, and their country. Some persons who 
were well acquainted with him, were often astonished at 
his knowledge of individual character, but even these, of 
whom Arthur Glenn and his wife were the pricipals, 
did not conceive the most distant suspicion of his either 
harboring or being concerned in any sinister design. _ 

Spring with all its softest smiles, was once more paint- 
ing the Susquehanna forests with foliage, and one more 
lisping babe had began to raise disputes between Arthur 
and Aun Eliza Glenn, on the important question, whether 
he said Papa,or Mamma. most distinctly. Their farm 
was Opening towards other farms,and their society If It 
possessed not the artificial elegances, was as far from 
suffering the pains of artificial desires. Of the necessaries 
of life, these frontier ple had in most instances not 
only pienty, but abundance, and when want reached their 
dwellings, it was most frequently produced by savage tn- | 
roads or dread of such evils. 

When Isaac Harrington sold his land to Frederick 
Zeetsman, though the bargain was prompt payment, the 
seller, not needing the whole amount, left about two 
thirds of the money in the hands of the purchaser, and 
as needed, small sums were occasionally drawn. A com 
paratively large sum stili remained due, when on a fine 
May evening, the old Grand father was announced by the 
two elder litile Glenns, shouting and running to meet him 
with uplifted hands. 

* What is the matter with Bill?” demanded old Harring- 
ton, seated himself. “Drunk,” replied his laughing grand- 
daughter. bill had indeed came home, as he had often 
done, staggering and whooping, and throwing himself 
down at the root of a shade tree near the door, was soon 
to all appearance snoring in profound sleep. This was a 
circumstance of such frequent occurrence, and regarded 
as Of so litthe consequence, that it excited no farther at 
tention, and the old man and his children passed to other 
and to them interesting conversation. 

“Pil tell you what, Arthur.” at length, said his father- 
in-law, * either you or me must go down to Swatara axd 
procure a fewof our friend Zeetsman’s rusty dollars ” 

he husband and wife, both looked unusually grave on 

earing the proposal, and remained silent looking at each 
other and their children. ** Why I declare.” at length ex- 
claimed her father, ** Ann you luok just as if Arthur, my- 
self’ and all your brothers were sitting out on a campaign 
into the Indian country.” 

Father,” replied the daughter, ‘* [know not why, but 
I feel since you have made the prepusal as if a block ot} 
ice was on my heart,” and clasping her babe to her bosom, 
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eloquent, addressed to such a father as was Isaac Harring- 
ton, but trusting too much to that erring monitor. cooé 
reason, he repressed an involunta 8 feeling,and with rather 
affected unconcern continued with : 

* Hoot Anna, let whichever of us go, we'll be back in 
a few days, and so you need not cry about the corn, 
they'll be enough left to tight the weeds. Bill, you snoring 
whelp we cant hear our own words.” Bill, however, | 
went on with his nasal music, while Arthur after a pause © 
observed, * Father, like Anna, I cannot say exactly why, 
but | feel great reluctance to leave home at this time.” 

* Why, what in the world has come over you both ?* 
exclaimed the old man, now sy astowished. “If you 
oe to go down Arthur, | am willing to go my- 


“Oh! my father,” interrupted the weeping wife, mo-: 
ther, and daughter, as she threw her arms round his neck, 
“do not go, stay with us.”—" You'll make a fool of me 
Anna,” replied the tender father, as you have of'en done 


ac- "reserpine never mind, I'll stay Anna, and for the 


present wait for the money.” 

This concession restored sun-shine, and sweet was the 
supper under the humble roof of Arthurand Ann Eliza 
Glenn, their old father with his little grand-son on his knee, 
in the primitive manner of the times asking a benediction 
on and returning thanks to the Author of all Good for the 
wholesome viands betore them. Night threw its mantle 
round their dwelling, and these, now children of the dis- 
tant frontier, slept as the sons and daughters of cities do 
not always sleep. 

In her father’s or husband’s presence, Ann Eliza Glenn, 
felt reassured, but if either were absent, and: especially 
if both were absent at their ordinary labor. her heavinese 
of heart returned; nor was this depre-sion momentary, it 
increased, and it was confirmed by a report which reached 
the Wyoming valley, that a most sanguinary massacre of 
two whole families had been perpetrat:d on the west 
branch of the Susquehanna. Disguising her feelings and 


even her husband observed that a palid cheek aud sunken 
eye were taking place of the once healthful face of the 
mother of his children. When questioned by the anxious 
huskand, the very solicitude gave confidence to the wife 
and lighting up her countenance, deceived even herself, 
and her reply not unfrequently excited an innocent laugh 
}on both sides. and thus week succeeded week, until the 
green was turning to gold onthe little fields of wheat 
along the Susquehanna. : 

‘ Dil not be persuaded out of my wits this time,” said 
old Mr. Harrington to his children, “ fur our harvest will 
Hot be persuaded not to get ripe——down to Swatara, I go 
this time.” The good humured determination of their 
parent, and feeling as if their former fears had been idle, 
no Opposition was made, and on a good horse on Monday 
June—— 176—isaac Harrington took his leave of ali that 
wis dearest to him, and set out for his former residence 
on Swatara. His daughter fixed her eyes on her receding 
father, and with speechless anxiety, expecting him every 
moment to loek back—but he turned not his head, and 
the moment he disappeared amongst the foresi trees, the 
distressed daughter with a piercing scream was saved 
from falling by her husband,as she exclaimed, “My | 
Father! My Father, must | never see him more ?”* | 

We may in imagination transport ourselves to the banks 
of the Palawa ‘Thepiki.t and there amid the tangled 
wood, beho!d a few wigwams scattered along the river 
brink, under an impending bank. At the upper part of: 
this rude village we sce a large tent or marquee, and lift- 
ing the door curtain we discover three figures; onee 
savage chieftain, shining in silver rings, broaches and 
‘perforated pieces of money. His large muscular frame 


— 


*I_et not the young reader smile at this incident, or con- 
sider it unfounded in nature. Well dol remember. when 
and where, this truly amiable superstition. if it cant e so 
called, was very prevalent. A nearly similar incident I have 
heard related in my youth, of the mother of Capt Hen- 
dricks, who was slain with Gen. Montgomery at Quebec 
who watched the receding steps of her son, and when he 
disappe+red without casting a look behind, screamed 
“Oh! Ill never again see my son.” 

Is not this the inspiration of Nature? | 

t The Alleghany. Ohio, Palawa Thepiki and Belle 
Riviere, all mean “ The beauteful rrver, in different laa- 


he burst into a flood of teara. A daughter’s tears are 
49 


guages.” 


engaged in the care of her family, it was sometime before __. 
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rendered stil] more terrific, by a most ferocious, stern, and 

yet intelligent countenance. Beside the Indian chief sat 

ainan whichto outward appearance, was a white and 

civilized man. but inwardly a renegade to all that civiliza- 

tion taught of religion, humanity or Justice. Hargrave 

Talbot, was born amongst the best and educated to sus- 

tain a part amongst the best human associations. _His 
parents had early emigrated to Pennsylvania, in which 
their son Hargrave was born. Ata suitable age he was 

sent to Europe, where in Great Britain, and France. all of 
science that could be inculeated inte a strong but very 

indocile mind, was inculcated into that of Hargrave 
Talbot. At first view his countenance was prepossessing, 
but a closer scrutiny excited even a shudder, as were de- 
veloped the most malignant passions. Feared and hated 

in every seminary, he stood alone. In acquirement few 

could outstrip, but none sympathised in the success of 
the stern, cold and repulsive Talbot. On his return to 
Pennsylvania his parents were both in their graves. An 
enly child; he ought to have inherited a very handsome 
property, but the infamous conduct of the administrators 
of his estate, completed the ruin of his pecuniary pro- 
aspects, and exasperated a mind prone to the most i:nplaca- 
ble resentments. At the termination of an altercation 
with one of the plunderers of his worluly goods, Har. 
grave challenged him to mortal combat. In place of an 
ucceptance of his invitation to take an excursion over the 
Delaware, his opponent sent in return a writ by the hand 
of the Sheriff. ‘This transported the irascible young 
man past all bearing. His frat impulse was to knock 
down the officer, but infuriated as he was, reflection 
enough remained to restrain him from so useless an act 
of vengeance. but he formed his measures and acted on 
them promptly; politely shewed the officer a sea:, 
observing, be ready amoment,” stepped into his 
bed-room, the door of which was standing onen. The 
officer very unsuspiciously sat down and waited some 
time for the return of his prisoner, and with no less than 
four able assistants waiting a call if their aid was re- 
quired. Becoming at length impatient, the champion of 
justice stepped into the bed-room, and found,that he had 
been out-generalled. 

Enraged, out sallied the discomfitted officer, and he and 
his aids were breathlessly pursuing their fugitive, who on 
his part was entitling himself to alarge additional share 
of their attention. Armed witha cirk, Talbot threw up 
a back window, opening intoan alley, and reckless of all 
consequences rushed to the room or office of his un- 
principled gu rdian, who seeing him enter with a face, on 
which the most unsparing vengeance was depicted, sat 
transfixed. ‘ Villain,” exclaimed Talbot, and the misera-: 
ble man receiving the digger in his breast, was in a mo- 
ment hurled from his seat and weltering in blood. 

Having so far satiated his feelings of revenge, the 
desperate young man, sheathed his weapon, and very com- 
posedly returned to his room in the same route he came 
from it. and packed up some clothing, » ith the ready mo- 
ney he had ou: hand, proceeded to the stable of the tavern in 
which he had an excellent horse, on whom he mounted and 
Inthe mean time the 
sheritf, and ali the aid he could summon, were searching 
in every plice where Talbot had been known to frequent, 
except his lodging room, where no living person coulé 
suppose he would return under such circumstances. As 
to the messengers of law, we may leave them to their 
{ruitless pursuit and follow Talbot. 

There are many white men whose minds have a bent 
towards the savage state. and perhaps none ever more 
so than that of Hargrave ‘l‘albot. Sucha heart stung by 
injustice, and with no kindred head on which to lean and 
receive redeeming sympathy, the world stood frowning as 
his enemy and he met it with defying frown. “ Civiliza- 
tion, Christianity, the love of schools, what are their 
benefits? to make robbers,” was the answer, and such 
were the bitter and fierce breathings of this injured and 
guilty man, as his back was forever turned on the habita- 
tions of civilized life. : 

Changed only in years and dyed in blood, but unsoften- 
ed, was Hargrave ‘l'albot sitting on the picturesque banks 
of Palawa T hepiki, beside the far less savage hearted 
Black-Bear. 

Wrapped in his blanket and seated on the ground, close 
to and in council with Talbot, and Black-Bear, sat a more 
humble Indian, but one well disposed to fulfil their orders. 
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his race, and in presence of men whom he acknowledged 
as his superiors, Bill only opened his mouth when re- 
quired, orto utter a short repartee for which he was 
always noted. Black-Bear spoke English and in that lan- 
guage the coloquy was held. 

* So Bill you say that Harrington has money to bring 
up from Swatara ?”’ 

* He has,” was the brief reply. 

“ That money and their blood,” came from the grind- 
ing teeth of ‘Talbot. 

“Good,” responded Bill in a like undertone, but in atone 
still lower, yet intended to be heard, continued, “ Bad 
white men make very good Ingen,” meaning by very good, 
a manso very bad that he shrinks from no act however 
atrocious. A scow: came over the face of ‘Talbot, which 
excited a smile from Black-Bear, but a smile, which to be 
eonceived, must be seen on the face of an Indian warrior. 
plotting an expedition against the whites. | 

* Bill’ at length added Black-Bear, “* you go at next 
sun-rising—you know what to do.” A nod of obedierce 
was the reply, and the arrangement was, that Bill shonld 
return to the other two with three other’ 
warriors were to follow, and remain in the mountains 
west of Wyoming, until the say gave them notice when 
all were off their guard, and Mr. Harringion had brought 
home the money. 

As they were nearly ready to break up their council, 
Talbot looking at Bill, sarcastically observed,“ Bill, you, 
get drunk. and drunken men never keep secrets.” 

“Men who sober, and pretend to be drunk, replied Bill, 
can hear with their mouths shut,” and he then in his 
sententious manner related the circumstance, which we 
have already noticed with the addition, that he was in 
fact perfectly sober and wide awake, when the unsuspect- 
ing family regarded him steeped in the profound sleep of 
drunkenness; and again, that it was while they were 
— over their affairs he conceived the design of rob- 

ery. 

Bill first communicated the plan of robbing Mr. Har- 
rington to Biack-Bear, who in turn made a confidant of 
Talbot, who on his part added the design of murder, 
which as a matter of indifference, the other two gave 
their consent. 

‘Here lam Anna, safe and sound only something tired,” 
said Isaac Harrington, alighting from his horse on his 
return from Swatara, and as he was clasped in the erms 
of his delighted daughter, who as soon as her swelling 
heart would permit, exclaimed, “Oh! Father, 1 thought 
you would never come back.” : 

‘* You unreasonable thing,” replied the delighted parent, 
‘‘why | have travelled upwards of forty miles each day 
since I left you.” 

Some tender response was coming from the heart of the 
daughter, when a half grown boy rode up. riding one 
horse and leading another with a woman’s saddle. With- 
out delay he delivered his message, which was to request 
the immediate presence of Mrs. Glenn at a neighbour's 
house, in which the wife and mother was supposed to be 
in the gonies of death. Arthur Glenn was only absent in the 
field, but the urgency admitted of no delay,and ina few 
moments Anna with her youngest infant boy in her arms, 
was at half gallop on her errant of humanity. 

All :his was the work of a moment, and only a combt- 
nation of ordinary occurrences, made it remarkable. 
The two children leit behind were consoled for the 
sudden disappearance of their mother, by the caresses 
eiven to and received from their grand-father ; and seeing 
their father and uncles returning from the meadow with 
their scythes over their shoulders, ran to tell the glad 
tidings that. their grand-father had come back. 

His wife had left a request, that if she did not retura 
that evening, that Arthur would come over to the neigh- 
bour’s for her in the morning, and all seemed as the com- 
mon current of life. The patriarch, with his childrens 
round him gave an account of his journey, his success 1@ 
obtaining his object and safe return. They then discussed 
their future plans; then talked over the news from 
Swatara, spoke of their old neighbours, and in particular, 
who of the Walkers, Dixons, Linsleys, Wilsons, Bells, 
and others intended to remove to Wyoming valley. The 
moon shone with her silver splendour, and seemed swim- 
ming along the Heavens between flitting and scattered 
clouds. The young Harringtons had returned to their 
own home, their father concluding to remain at Arthur 


‘This emissary was Indian Bill. With the taciturnity of 


Glenn’s until next day. The two little ones had long re- 
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ANN ELIZA GLENN, 


sisted sleep listening with great interest to the news, but 
had been placed at rest,and the two men were on the 


point of rising for the purpose of also retiring, when the 


house dog gave a growl,and then ran wagging his tall to 
meet a shadowy form approaching. That form was that 
of Indian Bill, who when he saw Mr. Harrington, gave a 
woh! of surprise,and seizing him by the hand exclaimed, 
‘when did you come home?” 

“This evening Bill,” replied the od man, and con- 
tinued," why Bill. where have you been wandermg at 
this time of night?”—* Hunting.” replied Bill,” Bad 
luck—no deer—goa great way off —Thought I’d come 
back to night and make hay to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Harrington, time to go to 
sleep. ** Warm, very warm,” subjoined Bill.“ sleep here 
under this tree only get blanket fer head,” and he walked 
composedly into a back shed-room where he commonly 
slept, and brough: out a blanket, which he folded and 
placing on the swelling root of the shaded tree before 
the door, lay down with his rifle in his hands. 

Long accustumed to his habits, neither of the men were 
surprised at his conduct, and Mr. Harrington wishing him 
good night, observed laughing, “ Billif the wild Ingens 
or Paxton Boys come, you'll be ready for them.”—* Let 
them come,” was the brief reply, and Bill gave signal 
that he was overcome with drowsiness. ; 

“Free from thought, and free from care, such men are 
happier than we are, Arthur,” said the old man, as the 
moon beams fell flickering on the face of the brown and 
vsidious and ungrateful savage. 

“ It may be so” said Arthur, in a rather doubting tone, 
as both laid themselves down to repose, with each a child 
in his bosom, and one weary with his harvest labour and 
the other with his journey, both were ina few. moments 


steeped in profound forgetfulness of the world and its 
dangers. 


Human plans formed by either civilized or savage man, 
are, whatever may ve the depth of their arrangement, 


liable to be either in whole or in part, thwarted by ap- 
parently very trivial accidents. Indian Bill, as he knew 
the road, and calculated the day on which Mr. Harring- 
ion might be expected to return, had been that very day 
on the watch. saw the old man pass, and then went to in- 
form the other parties, who had stealthily advanced to the 
opposite bank of the river. The concerted signal was 
the hooting of an owl, which was to be answered, three 
times and then Black Bear. ‘Talbot and the other three 
wirriors were to cross in canoes, Bill had contrived to 
have ready. As Bill reached the river,and began to 


hoot, he received more replies than he expected, a real 


owl deceived, entered into the plot, and responded to 
both parties. This increase of signals alarmed and dis- 
tracted the party on the opposite bank, and compeiled 
Bill to swimthe river to set matters right. ‘This con- 
sumed so much time thattwo families were saved from 
the impending stroke. ‘The one to where Mrs. Glenn 
had been called. and another situated not exactly between 
itand Arthur Glenn’s, but a very littie distance from the 
direct path, from one house to the other. The whole 
four families were doomed to destruction, but 't was con- 
cluded to confine the stroke to the Glenn and Harring- 
ton families, and as we have seen, Bill made his appear- 
ance at Arthur Glenn’s to spy how matters stood. 

It was late, or rather early before all was ready. The 


‘moon had sunk fir over the western mountains of Sus. 


quehanna, when Bill, finding all still round the devoted 

ouse, drew torth his sharp knife and began the work 
of blood, by stabbing to the heart the old house-dog. who 
had with fatal confidence lain down by him. Then 
roiling the blanket he had used asa pillow, laid it leng: h- 
wise frem the tree. In such a manner as t9 appear in the 
doubtful light of the meon broken by the foliage, as a 
man, serpent-like crawled away to his confederates. 
They then divided into two parties: Black Bear and two 
other warriors took the path as dir: cted by Bill to Har- 
rington’s, whilst Bill himself, Talbot and the other war- 
tlor were to consummate the murderous deed at Glenn’s. 

Bill had put his companions on their guard against 
their danger from the bravery, activity, and great personal 
strength of Arthur Glenn,and one great object was to 
secure his immediate destruction.. From the warmth of 
the weather, and the utter security of ihe Inmates, no 
precaution had beentaken to secure either door or win- 
dows, and Bill being perfectly acquainted with the house 
thought himself secure, as to the bed-room of Arthur 
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Glenn, but for once was deceived. and for himself fatally 
deceived. ‘The youngest child waked up when his father 
was coming to bed, insisted to sleep with his grand-father, 
and to humor the boy, the «affectionate old man lay down 
by him, and ordered Arthur into the other bed-room, 
siying that his old pet must give way to the young. The 
absence of Mrs. Glenn also contributed to derange Bill’s 
tactics. He had undertaken the task of shooting Arthur 


}in his bed, and then jumping into the room. dispatch the 


wife and child with his tomahawk. ‘The two others 
stationed at the door of the room in which Bill thought 
the old man was sieeping, were to await the discharge of 
his rifle, and then dash the slender door to pieces with 
an axe he had supphed them with, and complete their 
share of murder. ‘Thus prepared, all the party at Glenn’s 


were to remain quiet until a glare of light should inform . 


them success had attended the detachment sent to destroy 


the unsuspecting inmates, and then set fire to the house 
of Isaac Harrington. 


Over this scene of impending destruction, the tranquil — 


air and almost cloudless Heavens. seemed tosmi'e. Not 
a leaf trembled before the breeze—stillness and quiet sat 
in listening repose, and at distant interva!s the shrill 
sentinels of night responded, and again aj] was tranquil. 
Tue opening clearings, had formed a-vista by which 
the two houses were in full view from each other, and 
along this vista the house of his father-in-law was dis- 
tinctly seen, from the very small window of the room in 
which Arthur Glenn was now reposing with his eldest 
child. After lying down he had falien into a sound sleep, 
but was awakened by some uneasiness on the part of his 
son, whom he had quieted. Expecting to rise very early 
in the morning, he had lain down in most of his clothes, 
and was lying watching a very brilliant star rising over the 
distant mountains. and over Mr. Harrington’s house, 
when a glare of light broke from the deep mountain 
shading, and with great rapidity rose into towering flames. 
'LTerrifiedat the sight, he was ready to spring trum the 
bed, when his ear was assailed by the sound of a rifle 
shot, piercing screams, and savage yells. in and around 
his own house. The dreadful truth burst on his heart, 
but nerved him to the utmost exertion. Unfortunately 
his rifle was hanging on its rests—in his own sleepin 
room, but his children, in their play, the day before, ha 
brought a heavy tomahawk into the room, where he had 
slept on this fatal night. Finding this instrument on the 
floor when he entered, he picked it up, and laid it ona large 
chest by the bed side. At the terrible alarm he sprung to 
his feet, grasping the tomahawk as he rose. At that mo- 
ment the door was burst open, and fell from its wooden 
hinges, and two iufurtated savages both discharged their 
pieces. The assailants had been surprised at the aspect 
of their victim being on his guard. fired ina hurry, one 
ba!l missing entirely but the other took effect, wounding 
severely the left arm of Arthur Glenn. Sul! thinking it 
was an old and slender man they had to oppose, the two 
monsters dropped their guns and drew their tomahawks, 


rushed forward with a yell that echoed fearfully on the | 


calm air, but the foremost fell backwards without a groan, 
his forehead cleft into the brain, by a single stroke from 
an arm he little expected to encounter, and the other toe 
fur torecede and being a very athletic man, and not yet un- 
deceived as to the antagonists, closed with Arthur Glenn, 
as the falling weight of the body of Hargrave Talbot, and 
the convulsive grasp of his intended victim wrenched the 
blade of the war-hatchet from the riven scull. Both 


being powerful men,a momentary, but death struggle 


followed. How this personal contest would have termi- 
nated can never be known. The Indian had succeeded 
in drawing his scalping knife, and inflicting a severe 
wound i: the breast of Arthur, who rendered desperate, 
seized the hand of his savage toe,and wrenching from 
his hand the knife, plunged it into the body of his enemy. 
Both bathed in b.ood, were writhing in pain, rage and 
desperation, when Bill having performed his part, rushed 
to the scene where his associate was contending for life. 
A violent blow on the head-of Arthur decided the con- 
test. In their strug.le. Arthur and the Indian had rolled 
alternately over each other to some distance {from the 
door, and twice wounded in the contest, now tomahawked 
and scalped lay the father,the son, and hucband, the 
generous, brave and affectionate Arthur Glenn. Hie 
noble old father-in-law, his children, the two chiidren of 
Arthur and his Anna, were sleeping in death, and their 
hospitable homes wrapt in flames. 
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The red and deepening streaks of morning were break- 
4 ing in long lines over the bald peaks and ridges of the 
eastern Wyoming mountains, when the survivors of the 
savage party. commenced their retreat with their wounded 


# a companion. Bill had secured the money, one of the objects 


of the inrnad, but his anxiety to escape. arose from a 
fear peculiar to himself. An Indian wound far prefer being 
torn piecemeal with red hot pincers than to be weighed, as 
they term death by hanging, and if taken alive, he knew 
his fate. Three hours had those ministers of death been 
detained beyond their expectation, and to gain the west 
bank of Susquehanna, demanded their every effort. 

In those early times, those who lived within five or 


eee . #ix miles from each other were near neighbours, and the 


~ family which Mrs. Glenn had been cailed to visit. resided 
between three and four miles from her own home. The 
extremity which required her presence, terminated about 


: | midnight, by adding one boy more to Wyoming valley, and 


the mother’s danger changed to rejoicing. 
“ il surprise Father and Arthur,” said Anna E!iza to 
be. one of her neighbour women. Arihuris tocome for me 
in the morning, but little Bobby shall wake him.”* 
Wrapping up her sleeping infant in her arms, sallied forth 
and took her way towards home in the clear moonlight. 
With all her natural moral courage and acquired habits 
extreme frontier life, even the stillness and dark 
shades of the impending mountains, struck a damp on her 
mind, but smiling at what she considered idle fear, she 
walked on. It wasthen about half past two in the morn- 
‘ing, and she expected to be home about day break, but 


‘ coming to the forksof the road or paths, one leading 
' , directly to her home,and the other much longer, and 
 Jeading by the farm we have already noticed. The direct 
: path led along-a deep and very shaded, indeed gloom 
valley, whilst the other circuitous but more che: rful pat 


wound up a hill and past her neighbour’s farm. She had 

: passed the forks a few steps, when ee as she 
afterwards related, cold and fearful came over her mind 
—she paused--and mentally saying to herself, “ If Arthur 
misses me he can only come after.” 

The admonitions of fear are not always idle, nor can 
| we very easi!y trace the line between timidity and pru- 
| dence. irs. Glenn and her surviving relations and friends, 
ever ascribed her choice of roads to a cause infinitely 
higher than either timidity or prudence, and let the 
impulse come from where it would, she turned, wound 
her way up the hill, and on rising out of the dark valley. 
saw on the far east the very starthat had fixed the atten- 
tion of her now mangled hushand. Again came anothe 
impediment to her progress, she stumbled by striking a 
stone with her foot, and to save her infant in the fall 
threw out her left arm on which she fell, receiving a vio- 
lent contusion on her elbow. The babe was awakened but 
not injured by the shock, and to still his cries and recover 
herself from the pain of her bruised arm, she sat down 
on a log by the path side. How long she was detained 
she could never determine, but as she entered the lane of 
the farm she was to pass, day began to break clear, serene 


and be:utiful. 


Pe 4 Though in considerable pain, the cheerful appearance 
of the tarm, over which increasing light was spreading, 
contributed to restore her strength, and she was passing 
the still unopened doors, when the sound of horses feet 
advancing in full gallop ge daw ty from her own home. 
Though not in any alarm, thinking it must be one of the 


1 young neighbours, who were in the habit of hard riding, 


atepped aside into the loop of a worm tence. The horse- 
man was one of those Mrs. Glenn supposed, but little 
did she anticipate his errand. ‘Though off the lane she 
stood in the full moonshine mingled with the strengthen- 
ing day, and was not seen, however, by the horseman. 
who would have passed her, had she not spoken, as he 
came up by observing. “ why John is therc any thing the 
matter?” The instantthe veice met his ear, he reined 


*Let not the young and timorous female reader indulge 
incredulity at this recital: Let them reflect that seventy 
years have flown away since it took plece. I may say, 
alas! this parto my Tale is not fiction, terrible as were 
the events, with but very little change, they actually 
occurred: and the f.. ct of the woman with her child, taking 
another road than the one she intended. and thes escaping 
the murderers of her relations, was a positive fact; a fact 
[ have incorporated in'o my story——the rcader may 
make his or her own reflections. 
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his horse nearly on his haunches. and fixing an almoat 
distracted gaze on the figure betore him, almost screamed, 
‘Good God Mrs. Glenn how have you escaped ?” and ha 
sprung to the ground. 

’ ped what, John,” gasped the greatly alarmed wo- 
man. Before the young man could answer or recorer his 
presence of mind, the door of the adjacent house was 
thrown. open and its owner issued, repeating Mrs. Glenn’s 
qnestion, which he had heard,“ escaped what John ?” 
* To your arms, Mr. Crozier,” and he checked himself 
and stepping up to Crozier whispered something with 
great earnestness, which was no sooner heard,than an 
exclamation of horror was the reply, and rushing into the 
house. the whole family in speechless terror flockin 
round him. Amid this scene of consternation, and drea 
every one fearing they knew not whar, stood Mrs. Glenn: 
imploring in vain an explanation what calamity had oc- 
curred. | 

“Oh! Anna Eliza Glenn,” came from a soft and 

tremulous voice; it was that of an old and lonely man. 
whe lived with the Crozier family, a man who many 
years before had lost his wife and five children 
hy savage hands. This bereaved had caught in 
broken accents, from the young man the tragedy acted 
on the dreadful night before. Approaching the trembling 
woman, and repeating her name with all a father’s tender- 
ness adding,“ The Lord raiseth them that are bowed 
down :—He relieveth the fatheriess and widow.’* and 
he cast a look of heart rending meaning on the sleeping 
boy inherarms. <A foreboding of something more dis- 
tressing than even death in its common forms could in- 
flict. was foilowed bya disclosure of her utter bereave- 
ment. 
Had the blow been less violent, had one entire family 
perished, reason would, it is probable, have fled before the 
tempest, but fathers, brothers, husband, and children, al} 
swept in one fel] hour, stunned and pale as the dead, her 
tearless and fixed gaze rested on the unconscious ONE 
left. In her marble countenance, there wes a something 
which with all the impending danger, silenced and arreat- 
ed those around the sufferer. Every one conceived some 
consoling words, which died on their lips. Itwas a mo 
ment when words were more than vain: they were 
mockery. 

‘The whole se‘tlement was in arms long before the soa 
had gaine its highest elevation; and contrary to all ex- 
pectation, Arthur Glenn was found breathing,and b 
careful treatment was restored t» full consciousness. It 
was then for :he first time suspected, that Indian Bill was 
amongst the destroyers ; but the moment it was known. 
a body of resolute young men volunte: red to march, re- 
solving to punish the murderers if within human means. 

hey were punished, on the fourth day the pursuing party 
returned with Indian Bill, wounded anda_ prisoner, and 
with the spoil taken frm the plundered and consumed 
houses :—and alas! with the scalps of the murdered peo- 


ple. 
Bill with the sullen indifference of his race to any death 
but weighing, actually tantalized his captors and the in- 
vabitants, relating with pertect coolness, many of the in 
cidents we have interweaved in the tale, and which with- 
out his daring avowal, could never have been known. 
Painted and besmeired with blood, it was not discovered, 
until Bill disclosed the fact, that the savage slain by 
Arthur Glenn, was Hargrave Talbot. But exulting in 
having dealt the last blows and torn away the scaip ot 
Arthur Glenn, threw a young man, who was preseat, 0 
his guard and rushing forward, the brains of the murderet 
were sprinkled over several of the by-standers—so in the 
termination of his career,the blood stained, but death 
despising villain gained his object. Wemay now retura 
and close the mournful history of Anna Eliza Glenn. 
With a strength which she tothe end of her days, for 
herdays are ended, regarded as from Him, who” re- 


lieveth the fatherless and the widow,” sat in the cabin of 


James Crozier beside the dying bed of her beloved hus: 
band, whilst the remains of her father. brothers and chil- 
oren, were restored to their purent earth. It was suppose 

that if timely surgical aid could have been procured, 
Arthur (-lenn might have recovered, but the tide of life, 
was too nearly exhausted when his weeping friends 
found his spirit hovering on the confines of life and death. 
Tenderly removed, and every care given, twu days longet 


* Psalms cxlvi, verses 8—9. 
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AN ALLEGORY-—-YOUTH ARD BEAUTY—SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


the soul of the father and husband lingered. At the last 
momc¢nt his eye brightened. he beckoned to his wife to 
bring their only surviving babe to his bed. Struggling in 


her dire calamity, the babe was presented to ils departing | 


father, kissed his already cold lips. 
earth. 

Considerate friends prevented Anna Eliza Glenn, from 
returning to the now desolate spot where,a few days 
before, Hope smiled, and joyful years appeared in pros- 
pect. Long years of sorrow and anguish followed. The 
widowed mother and orphan boy were removed to the 
scenes of her youth, to the hills and vales where as a 
child she gathered flowers with Arthur Glenn, and where 
in all the bloom of youth, and virgin modesty her faith 
was plighted to the man of her heart. 

Never did a son offer more to console a mother than did 
Robert Glenn ; as a child,a boy and a man, he was the 
son of Arthur Glenn. Sole heir to both his own father 
and grand-father, and in his twenty-fourth year this 
estimab!e son at length prevailed on his mother to return 


_ alrea “Live my Anna, 
Ihe spirit of Arthur Glenn was no longer of 


to Wyoming, and to the place of, his birth and inheri- 


tance. ‘The seasons o! three andtwenty years had been | 
renewed, and ihe summer of the twenty-fourth had 
spread its glowing mantle over the earth, and one of its 
richest skirts swept the valley of Wyoming, as on a 
lovely afternoon of June, the widow of Arthur Glenn, 
with her admirable son again issued from the dark valley, 
from which so long before an unseen hand Jed them 
away. and from the murderers of their family. 

Unknown to his parent, Robert Glenn had sent a faith- 
ful agent to restore the farm once that of his father. Such 
was his known integrity, and so holy was his purpose, 
thatat the age of eighteen. he easily obtained money to 
defray the expense of his project. From the day of her 
bereavement, ann Eliza Glenn, lived but for her child. 
The duties of life she performed, but except those of a 
mother, her feelings seemed dead to human sympathy. | 
On her return she found thata chaste and beautiful 
monum: nt covered the remains of those whom she could 
never forget. Over this monument, were shed the only 
tears, which fell from her marble countenance, and thus 
life flowed on with Ann Eliza and Robert Glenn. ‘The 
eon seemed to live only to smooth the down hill path of 
Wagire but from the fatal morning THE WIDOW 


| 


MOTHER WAS NEVER SEEN TO SMILE. 
MARK BANCROFT. 
For the Casket. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Advice of a Mother to her Daughters on attaining the 
Age of Womanhood, 


_ As you are now, my dear girls, te:.ants at will ina 
handsome genteel house, and capable of furnishing it 
in the neatest manner, and ruling it by the strictest 
maxim of economy and decorum——permit a mother 
0 give a few cursory hints respecting your establish- 
ment. Your building appears of a globular form, 
supported by columns of Corinthian marble, over 
which is generally drawn a fine curtain to secure it 
trom the gaze of intruders. In the front I perceive 
two chrystal windows; I would adyise you not to 
look through them at every object that passes by, 
shut them soon at night, and you may open them as 
early as you please in the morning. I observe also a 
door at which a'l your company goes out, it is guard- 
ed by two sentinels in liveries of the deepest scarlet 
out side of the ivory pallisadoes; tet this door be ge- 
nerally barred close against unwelcome visitors, such 
a8 Would intrude upon your hours of prayer, medita- 
uon, and supplication to that Almighty architect by 
whom your building was reared and by whom it is 
now protected. J] perceive on each side of your tene- 
ment two small portals, at which all your company 
enters; take care whom you admit, for on prudence in 
chat respect will in a great measure depend your pre- 
sent and future happiness; but remember my dear 
girls never to close them against the instructing pa- 
rent, the advising friend, the aged distressed widow, or 


ihe supplicating orphan. AGNES. 


From the Saturday the Evening Post. 
ON YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 


Sweet is the rose that gathers on its breast 
The pearly offspring of a summer night; 
Sweet is the lilly fair that doth arrest 
The passing sunbeam in its rapid flight; 
Sweet are the blushing tints of morn 
Ere Sol from ocean rise; 
But sweeter far is Beauty’s dawn, 
Ere Beauty knows disguise } 
Oh! bright’s the bloom 
That doth illume 
The dewy beam that lights young Beauty’s eyes. 


Venus with all her fabl’d ardor burns, 


And still her with zeal displays, 


Where many a dazzl’d Paris still upturns 
His fix’d, his ardent, his impassion’d gaze ; 
Luna evolves her silver ray 
With Phoebus’ fain to vie, 
Spreads wide thro’ Earth her mimic day, 
Her glories thro’ the sky ; 
ut oh! their light 
Is not so bright 
As that which flashes from young Beauty’s eyes. 


When Switzers’ chiet.the cruel bow-string drew, 
Its twang was echo’d from his heart, and sped 


| A fai'hful herald, who, to Nature true, 


In pity spar’d a son’s devoted head ; 
‘The shaft that sped trom foeman’s bow, 
To royal Philip’s eye, 
True to its string, dispens’d the blow 
That made a Nation sigh; 
But oh! the dart 
That binds the heart 


With surest aim—speeds from young Beauty’s eye. 


J. D. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And it makes his pulses fly, _ | 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice; 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for four score years 
And they say that I am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 
And my yearsare well nigh told, 

It is very true; it is very true; 
I'm told, and “ [ *bide my time ;” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on, play on; I arn with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I h de with you in the rragrent hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, - 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And 1 care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be gladto go; 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is arting low: 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fall 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 
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THE WORDS IMITATED FROM THE ORIGINAL. 


ANDANTINO. 


Peete 


the morn "Mid dew - dropsborn, yields to burn - ing 
ly balm This heart to calm Re- mains, dear maid, with 
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noon, My ._ heart thus dead, Its fresh-ness fled, Be-neath love’s with’ring power declines as 
you Whose pi- tying tear, With in-fluence dear, Would sweetly fall like morn’s re-freshing 
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s00n, The dew-y eve re- turn-ing, Shall cheer the flow’rs that lan-guish; But 
dew. Then, then my heart re - viv-ing, . No long - er left to lan-guish; Re 
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| 
— 
Ah! what balm This heart shall caim, What dew | of hope assuage my anguish? 


. Jeas’d from pain, Would bloom a-gain, And sweet- - -- ng Jey suc-ceed toe an-guish. 
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—“SoPWAS TOU, 


BY LORD MORNINGTON. 


| L 
*T was you sir, *twas you, sir, tell you nothing 
"Tis: tree, true, sir, You look s0 ve-ry 
No, sir, no, sir, No nono no no, _ sir, How can you wrong me 
blue, — sir, "I'was you that kiss’d the pretty girl "T'was you sir you. 
blue, sir, "T'was you that kiss’d the girl. "Twas you, true. 
ry 


eo, gir? did notkiss the pretty girl, But know who. 
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SUMMER TRAVELLING. 


West Chester—The Field of Brandvwine—Banks 
of that beautiful river—Rail Road, Xe. 


“ How changed,” exclaimed an old gentleman, a 
friend of mine the other day, as we entered High street 
m West Chester, and came in sight of, 


“The turban’d Turk, who scorns the world 
And swings about with his whiskers curl’d.” 


We had just arrived in this fine borough after a de- 
licious flight on the rail road, sweeping along with 
such rapidity that our words seemed to fly behind us. 

“How changed! How changed,” repeated my old 
friend. “Our speed I suppose,” replied I, a little sa- 
tirically, “ Indeed our snail’s pace is a change from 
the cannon ba'l motion, with which we have leit the’ — 

“'T’he what?” interrupted my old companion, with 
a voice which gives one to understand that my mirth 
and his philosophy like oil and water refused to inter- 
ming'e. The sharp tone made me start, but sealed my 
kps as my looks spoke contrition, and his forgiveness ; 
we were just in front of where Washington stands in 
solemn dignity on one side, and the placid Latayeite 
on the other side of Sampson Babb’s sign board.— 
The reader may now learn once for all, that when- 
sver | have occasion to name either of those charac- 
ters, those names shall stand in relief without even the 
useless adjunct of surname or title; and I can teli the 
traveller also, who may happen to sojourn in West 


Chester, that he may see the same two figures whose | 


rames stand, and ever will stand together, and enjuy 
the benefits uf an excellent public house at the same 
ime—but let me return to my story. 


We were in front of the double sign of Washington 
and Lafayette, when mollified by my contrite exp:es- 
sion ot face, but forgettul of the group in Babb’s 

orch, who, were intently gazing at two old frames, 

just from the country,” thought they no doubt ; my 
friend stopped short, and seizing my arm arrested my 
steps also, and raising his cane, pointed to the ‘Turk’s 
head, observing earnestly, “ well do I remember when 
that was the only house worth calling a house in this 
place; why Mark, I was a boy of twelve years old 
and though not in the baitles, I was in sight of the 


field of Brandywine, and saw, yes I saw the very two 


represented on that sign,” turning and pointing to 
ashington and Lafayeite, his flashing eye and Qua- 
ker coat and hat, exhibiting a curious admixture of 
contrasts. feeling a little awkward at the exhibition 
we were making, I recalled the old philosoper to a 
recollection of the present by simply observing, “ you 
know friend, that as we ure to visit the field of Bran- 
_dywine together, we can better talk about it there 
than here,” glancing the corner of my right eye to 
the group in the porch. ‘“ Well! well! thee’s right 
for once Mark,” placing great emphasis on the mono- 
syllable once, and in a short time we were safely 
roomed at Walton’s. Philosophers and Quakers, the 
reader must know, seek or at least eught to seek pri- 
vate lodgings. ““ And a good riddance to both,” say 
many of the readers, we dont go to West Chester to 
enjoy silence or to philosophize.” 3 
‘Very well,” replied I, there’s room plenty in and 
about West Chester for the voung, the gay, and the 
mvalid, as there is for such grave and reverend gents 
as old Simeon Smoothcoat, and his friend Mark Ban- 
eroft. Do you goto Everhart’s hotel, or to any of the 
ether excellent public houses of the borough, where 
there are several, but permit us to retire to Walton’s, 
and then re may laugh and we moralize, without 
giving each other annoyance. 
But on a moment’s r flection, I must claim a little 
ef your attention before we part. Now let me ask, 
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whether the grave and the gay do not both gain by 
travelling this world in company ? here both ex. 
t:emes are sweetened by the sugar of good nature 
and qualified by the milk of human kinduess, is not 
the cup of life rendered delicious as nectar? Though 
not so now—I was young once, and then hailed t 
society of the aged, and had a very great partiality to 
the Smoothcoat family in particular. Some of that 
connexion, to be candid, had more taste for vinegar 
than milk in their diet, but they were exceptions, Ag 
a general rule the character of the family was that of 
placid, unpretending, and unprofessing kindness, and 
my old friend Simeon, was ever a favorable specimen 
of the fair side of the picture—I doubt whether a 
frown ever darkened his brow ; I wish I could say as 
much for myself—but no matter, we are all as we are, 
and every one of us who find ourselves in West Cheg. 
ter, have discovered the prize in one of the most de. 
lightful spots of our chequered country, and many 
more, if they knew as much of their own country as 
they do of the hills of Scotland, or the mountains of 
Switzerland, would not need such a cosmopolite ag 
oid Mark Bancroft to tell them, that they have in 
their own country innumerable places as nch in sce. 
nery, as pleasing to the eye, as soul inspiring, and ae 
abundant in. historic. charms as those in far distant 
Europe. 

West Chester is now a centre from which it is im. 
possible to follow one of the radii without merging 
from one beautiful scene to another. Along a most 
varied dale by Strode’s Academy, one hour’s ride or 
two hour’s moderate waik, will take the traveller to 
the classic field of Brandywine, which to its historic 
interest adds the features of nature and those of a 
thickly inhabited and well cultivated country. From 
thence, if so inclined, the traveller may ramble into 
Wilmington, down the ever changing valley of Bran. 
dywine, or turn up that stream, and find wherewith 
to fill the view and mind at every step. It on the 
other side, the trip is made to the northward; an hour 
will suffice to pass over hill and dale into the great 
valley. Here, to those who have never before seen 
that extraordinary featu'e in the gecgraphy of Ches- 
ter county, will be presented a landscape, which cold 
must be the heart whose pulses will not be increased 
at the sight. Spreading far to right aud left, sweeps a 
landscape, over which, as on an immense painting, 
are commingled farm houses, fields of luxuriant grain, 
meadows of most abundant herbage, orchards, dumps 
of trees, and roads like great lineaments on the face 
of nature. T’o this seductive scene, life is imparted 
by flocks and herds, the busy ploughman, the reaper, 
and the many other avocations of human life, but 
above all the trains of cars literally flying along the 
Pennsylvania rail road. | 

Procced on to Downingtown, and there, turn to the 
left, down east Brandywine, and, as if in a dream, 
eve'y object will in a few moments change. ‘To the 
widely flowing surface ot the great valley will suc- 
ceed a Comparative mountain gorge. Along a nar- 
row dell the clear stream winds between steaps 
broken by rock and rivulet. The houses seem to re- 
tire behind the sloping swells as if the inmates had re- 
tired from the world and its ways. In many places 
the rocks hang as it every moment ready to thunder to 
the river’s brink. 

So on, wind round, pass this narrow vale, rise the 
hills, and as the deepening shadows of night are hiding 
the face of earth, you will find shelter and all that 
ministers to body or mind in WestChester. ‘To-mor- 
row. and its to-morrow, and many in succession will 
not suffice to lead you over every avenue of the same 
kind, and every where, mind and eye will be greeted 
by a people as cultivated as their fields, and every 
where the farm houses and barns evince plenty. 


MARK BANCROFT. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


THE SCOLD. 


To dine on devils without drinking, 
To want a seat when almost sinking, 
To pay to-day—receive to-morrow, 
To sit at feasts, in silent sorrow, 

T’o sweat in winter—in the boot, 

I'v feel the gravel cut one’s fuot! 

Or a cursed flea within the stocking 
Chase up and down—how very shocking ; 
With one hand dirty, one hand clean, 
Or with one slipper to be seen : 

‘To be detained when most in hurry, 
Might put Griselda in a flurry, 

But these and every other bore, 

If to the list you adda score, 

Are not so bad, upon my life, 

As that one scourge—a scolding wile! 


A cobler in Dublin, lately refiised his wife the com. 
fort of a dish of tea. The woman vented her com- 
plaints to a neighboring lady who promised to allow 
her atrifle for that enjoyment. woman exulting 
told her husband, that she had found a fiend who 
would provide her with tea. “ Very well,” said the 

man, “then I will keep you in hot water.” | 


ANECDOTE OF A SpFAKER.—T he following anecdote 
relates to a singular custom of Mr. Cornwall who was 
Speaker of the English House of Commons, about 
half a century ago. ‘That gentleman during the sitting 
of the House, had always a pot of porter under his 
ehair,to which he had tecourse whenever he. was 
thirsty. A whimsical caricature connected with the 
subject, was brought out at the time, entitled “ The 
Speaker’s Pot.” The froth of the Porter represented 
the Speaker’s wig, the handle his nose, and the re- 
maining part his other features. Mr. Cornwall laugh- 
ed at the caricature, but did not forego the practice. 


A layman in Providence, who occasionally exhort- 
ed at evening meetings, thus expressed his belief in the 
existence of a Deity :-~-Brethren—I am just as conti- 
dent that there is a Supreme Being as I am that there 
is four in Alexandria; and that I know for a certain- 
ty, as Lv sterday received from there a lot of three 
hundred barrels, fresh, superfine, which I will sell as 
low as any person in town.”=—Alb. Daily Adv. 


A French gentleman presenting in a verv jocose 
manner a young Marquis to a fashionable lady of 
his acquaintance— 

Madam, said he, this is the Marquis de Tierceville, 
and he is not so great a fool as he looks, 

Madam, answered the young Marquis, this is the 
exact difference between this gentleman and me. 

The Value of a Married Man.—‘A little more ani- 
mation my dear,’ whispered Lady B. to the gentle Su- 
san, who was walking languidly through a quadrille. 
‘Do leave me to manage my own business mamma,” 
replied the prominent nymph. “TE shall not dance my 
ringlets out of curl for a married man.” “Of course 
not my Jove, but I was not aware who your partner 
was.”’— World of Fashion. 

A’Good Anecdote.—As a young man, who had just 
been elected a member of the Legislature, was passing 
a neighbour on the first day of the session, the neigh- 
our inquired of him where he was going. “Going to 
the House to be qualified,” said he. ‘ You had better 
have been qualified before you were chosen,” returned 
‘he interrogator. 
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‘Well Pat,’ said a bold son of the Emerald Is'e, to 
an old friend who had just arrived in this _land of lib- 
erty, do you know that I’m married? No, said Pat. 
By saint Patrick, but I am, and a beautiful little off- 
spring have I—but by the powers you cant guess what 
itis. I can at two guesses, said Pat. Welltry. It’s 
ason. No. Its a daughter, No. by St. Patrick, I 
give it up. Why, you spalpeen, It’s a Nag r.—Lex- 
ington Observer. 


SENTIMENT. 


March of Intellect —Foreigners must form a very 
“middling” opinion of the education of the trading 
classes of England, by the exhibition of the placards 
in shop windows in the metropolis—for instance in 
the neighbourhood of Clare-market, we are informed, 
that “logins air to be let for singel gentlemen.” ‘ Mrs. 
Cole, larndress, getts up fine linen, and cleans vails;” 
and in Sheffield-street a notice is posted up at a coal 
sh d, that “a most romy and covenant house is to be 
sold, the particulars of which may be had ot the learn. 
ed proprietor.” A short time since a watch, in a 
pawn-broker’s wi: dow, in Greek-street, was ticketed 
“'wenty-eight pounds twenty-eight shillings!” Even 
Regent-street .8 not free from specimens of the sort, 
there being at present in a muilliner’s window in that 
s'reet, a miserable scrawl, stating that *Mr. Morrison 
gives lessons on the fluat” (flute.) ‘hese would cer. 
tainly lead us to believe that “the schdolmaster” was 
really “abroad,” at least that he had notas yet visited 
London. 


AnecpoTtr.—During one of the frontier wars in 
Pennsylvania, it was found necessary to send out a 
company of rangers or spies. After they had arrived 
at one of their points of destination, it was thought 


advisable to send out one of the officers of the com-_ 


pany with a command of 5 men, to reconovitre the 
movements of the enemy. A dutchman constituted 
one of the party, and on the evening of the second 
day they came upon the Indian-camp, covered with 
bark, and discovered fresh signs of the enemy. <A 
council was accordingly he'd, upon which it was de- 
termined to secret themselves upon the top of the 
camp, and await the arrival of the Indians, After the 
night fall had set in, several of these sons of the for. 
est entered the camp, divested themselves of their im- 
plements of war and commenced preparing something 
to satisfy the callof hunger. Our Dutchman had an 
itching to know what was going on below. He ac- 
cordingly raised himself forward in defiance of all the 
forbidding gestures of his comrades, until he reached 


a point so far on the projecting tree, that it tipt with, - 


and precipitated him head foremost upon the foe.— 

When he discovered that he was falling, he cried out, 

* Here I comes, py Cot!” Whereupon the affrighted 

savages fled and left the camp, an easy conquest to 

his comrades. | 


Extraordinary Coincidence in the Lives of a Mar- 
ried Pairx— A newspaper in the year 1777, gives the 
following as an extract of a letter from Lanark: “Old 
Wiliam Douglas and his wile are lately dead—you 
know that him and his wife were born on the same 
day, within the same hour, by the same midwife ; 
christened at the same time and at the same church ; 
that they were constant companions, till nature in- 
spired them with love and friendship; and, at the age 
of nineteen were married, by the consent of their pa- 
rents, at the church where they were christened.— 
‘These are not the whole of the circumstances attend- 
ing this extraordinary pair. They never knew a day’s 
sickness 'ntil the day before their deaths; and the day 
on which they died were exactly one hundred years. 
They died in one bed and were buried in one grave, 
ciose to the font where they were chriatened. Pro- 
vidence did not bless them with any children.” 
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ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. | 


“Almost every one is acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the taking of General Prescott, the then 
commanding officer of the British forces on Rhode- 
Island, by Capt. Barton, of Providence. He was ex- 
changed for General Lee, who was previously captur- 
ed by the British. 

Shortly after his exchange he returned to Rhode Is- 


land, and was invited to dine on board the Adiniral’s 


ship, with many other officers of the highest grade.— 
General Prescott was naturally a haughty imperious 
man, and as a commander, was very unpopular with 
his officers and soldiers, and with the citizens of New- 
port, but was a brave and skiltul officer. 

It was often the case that boysas well as men were 
sent fronvythe town on board the Admiral’s ship for 
any offence, and confined there for some time, by the 
arbitrary authority of those in power. Martial Law 
was the law of the place. A small lad about 13 years 
of age was placed in this situation, previous to Gene- 
ral Ficseott's return, and was on board, with many 


others, at the time the General dined there. He did 


not know General Prescott. 
After dinner the wine circulated freely, and a toast 
and a song were repeatedly cailed for. In the course 


of the evening the first Lieutenant observed to the 


Admiral, who was a real jolly son of Neptune, that 
there was a yankee lad on board who would shame all 
their singing.” | 

“ Bring him up here,” says Prescott. ‘The boy was 
according!y brought into the cabin. The Admiral 
called on him to give them a song. The little fellow 
being somewhat intimidated by gold-laced coats, epau- 
lets, &c., replied. “I can’t sing any songs but yankee 
songs.” The Admiral perceiving that he was embar- 
rassed, ordered the steward to give hima glass of wine, 
gaying, “come, my ittle fellow, dont be frightened, 
give us one of your pone songs.”’ General Prescott 
spoke in his usual havghty imperious manner “you 
d—d young rebel, give us a song, or I'll give youa 
dozen.” ‘I’he Adiniral interfered and assured the lad 
that he should be set at liberty the next day, “if he 
would give them a song, any one he could recollect,” 

The fellowing doggrel, written by a sailor of New. 
port, was then given, to the great amusement of the 
company. 


“ T'was on a dark and stormy night 
The winds and waves did roar, 
Bold Barton then with twenty men 

Went down unto the shore. 


And in a whale-boat they set off 
T’o Rhodes’ Island fair, 
To catch a red-coat General 
then resided there. 


Through British fleets, and guard boats strong, 
They held their dang’rous way, 

Till they arrived unto the port; 
And then did not delay. 


_A tawny son of Afric’s 
Them through the ravine* led, 
And entering then the Overing-houset 
They found him in his bed. 


But to get in they had no means, 
Except poor Cuffee’s heaa, 

Who beat the door down, then rush’d in, 
And seiz’d him in his bed. 


*There is a deep ravine leading from the shore to 
the house which was occupied by: General Prescott. 


+Mr. Overing was a Tory and owned the house in 
which General Prescott resided. 
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Stop, let me put my breeches on, 
Tne Gen’ral then did pray, 

Your breeches, Massa, I will take, 
For dress we cannot stay. 


Then through pye stubble him they led, 
With shoes and breeches none, 

‘And placed him in their boat quite snug, 
And from the shure were gone. 


Soon the alarm was sounded loud, 
The Yankees they have come, 

And stolen Prescott from his bed, 
And him they’ve carried home. 


The drums were beat, sky rockets flew, 
The soldiers shouldered arms 

And march’d around the grounds they knew, 
Fill’d with most dire alarms. 


But through the fleet, with muffled oars, 
‘They held their devious way, 

And landed him on Ganset shores,* 
Where Britain held no sway. 


When unto the land they came, 
Where rescue there was none, 

“ A d—d bold push ,” the Gen’ral said, 
“ Of pris’ners, Iam one.” 


There was a general shout of all the company dur- 
ing the whole song, and at the close, one who was a 
prisoner on board at the time, observed, he “thought 
the deck would come through with the stamping 
and cheering.” 

General Prescott joined most heartily in the merri. 
ment. ‘Thrusting his hand into his pocket,he handed the 
boy a guinea, saying, “here you young dog isa guinea 
for you.” The boy was set at liberty the next morning. 

his anecdote is often related by an aged gentleman 
now living in Newport. FRESES 


Sympathetic Sensibility at the Card Tuable.—So, 
Miss Hectic died this morning of a consumption.— 
She was no more than seventeen—a sweet girl! Ah 
me! is shedead? Poor thing !—what’s trumps ? 

The man is dead, my dear, whom we employed to 
clear the mouth of the we'l behind our house, and 
which he fell into—Ifs he? I thought he could not re- 
cover. Play a spade. 

_ ‘There were upwards of four thousaud killed in the 
last engagement. How many childless parents are 
aor in sorrow!—Ah! how many indeed! The odd 
trick. 7 

The Captain is now reduced to such poverty, that I 
am told # would be a charity to send a joint of mat 
to his family. ‘That’s hard—I have not a heart, in- 
deed, sir. 

He fell on his head, and has been delirious ever 
since; and tiie physicians have no hope that he will 
ever recover the use of his reason. ' I recollect 
tet he rode against somebody—Play a apade, if you 
please, 

The of the peor, this winter; are dreadful 
indeed. ‘Ihere will be a powerful appeal to the feel- 
ings of the rich.— Yes, one really gives so much ia 
charity—TI will bet you a guinea on the game. 

Pray, lady , have you heardot the dreadful 
accident which has happened to Mrs. ? What! 
her son drowned? O yes—mind, we are eight, partner. 

George, madam, George—I am sorry to say it—put 
an end to his life last Tuesday.— You don’t say so! 
had two honors in my own hand. | 

Yes: and his mistortunes never come alone; his 
mother and sister are in a state of distraction —Dear 
me, that’s bad—Single, double, and the rub. 


te was landed on Narragansett shore near War- 
wick. 
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Freehold Suffrage and Viva Voce Vote.—During 
she last year of the Revolutionary War, nearly the 
whole body of the militia were in the field. They 
were frequently commanded by Continental officers, 
who were then, or had been in the regular army.— 
These officers were sometimes too much of the Mar- 
tinet School, to suit the militia, particularly as it often 
happened, that in civil life, the soldier occupied equal 
if not higher ground than his officer. 

In one of the counties above Petersburg, Colonel 
commanded a regiment of militia from his own 
and an adjacent county, and though a very accom- 

lished gentleman, he was thought to carry a high 

and wiih the militia under him. Whether this was 
or was not the cause, is immaterial, but it so happened 
that he very much offended one ot his countrymen, of 
firm and inflexible character, then under his command 
as a private; and the soldier vowed vengeance when 
occasion presented. | 

The war might be considered as ended by the sur- 
render of York, in October, 1781. In April, 1782, the 
elections came on, ard Colonel was a candi- 
date. Every one knew the determination of the sol. 
dier, now the citizen freeholder; his vote was counted 
upon with certainty, and by none more than by Col. 
“Who do you vote for -Mr. ”” said, 
the Sheriff. He answering ,replied, “I vote for Mr. 
and Col, ”’ It was then a custom for 
the candidate on receiving a vote, to say to the voter, 
which was done by Col. , to say, “I thank you, 
sir,” which our independent freeholder replied, “you 
have no occasion to thank me; I vote for you because 
I think you best qualified to serve the county; but as 
e00n as you come off that bench, I will flog you or you 
shall flog me. 

This independent exercise of voting, and the de- 
portment of the freeholder, excited much interest ; and 
the influence of mutual friends procured a reconcila. 
tion, with a suitable apology and explanation on the 
part of Col. 


Reuicion.—The spirit of true religion breathes mild. 
ness and affability. It gives a native, unaffected ease 
to behaviour; it is social, kind, and cheerful; far re- 
moved from that gloomy and illiberal situation which 
_ ¢louds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, 
and teaches men to fit themselves for another world, 
by neglecting the concerns of this. 


Dr. Franklin’s Morning Prayer—O powerful 
‘soodness! bountiful Father! increase in me that wis- 
dom which discovers my truest interest, strengthen my 
resolution to perform what that wisdom dictates, ac- 
cept my kind offices to thy other creatures as the only 
return in my power for thy continual favors to me. 

From the Knickerbocker. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY NAMED LIGHT. 
Light was the maid in light arrayed, for light to her 
_ Was given, | 

From light she flew, and lightly too, she’ll light again 

im heaven, 
No northern light was e’re so bright—no light could 

e’re be brighter; | 
Her light drawn sigh, passed lightly by, as light as | 

air—and lighter. 


The Sghie divine that lightly shine, in yonder lighten- 

skies, 

Can ne’er excel the light that fell like lightning from 
er eyes, 

She lightly moved by all beloved, the light and fairy 

Light was her frame, and light her name, for she was 


tight itself! 


From the Cincinnatti Mirror. 
THE USED UP. 
The jig is up: I have been flung 
Sky high-end worse than that, 
The girl whose praises I have sung, 


ith pen, with pencil, and with tongue 
Said “ No”—and I fell flat. 


Now I will neither roar nor ran’, 
Nor my hard fate deplore : 

Why should a fellow look aslant 

If one girl says she wont or can’t, 
While there is so many more? 


I strove my best—it would nat do. 
I told her she’d regret ; 
She’d ruin my heart—and chances, too, 
As girls don’t like those tellows, who 
Their walking papers get. 


In truth 1 loved her very well, 
And thought she loved me, 
The reason why I cannot tell— 
But when I wooed this pretty belle, 
Twas a mistake in me. 


_ She’s dark of eye—and her sweet smile, 
Like some of which I’ve read, 
Is false—-for she, with soltest guile, 
Lured me 'mong rocks, near love’s bright iste, 
And then she—cut me dead. ? 


My vanity was wounded sore, 
And that I[ hate the worst ; 
You see a haughty look I wore 
And thought she could not but adore 
Of all men, me the first ; 


Well, thank the fates once more [’m free— 
At every shrine Ii] bow ; 

And if again a girl cheat me, 

Exceeding sharp, I guess she'll be, 
I’ve cut my eye-teeth now. 


Oh, like the bumble bee 1’ll rove 
Just when and where I please— 

Inhaling sweets from every grove, 

Humming around each bower | love, 
And dancing in each breeze. 


MarriaGeE—Always effects a decided change in 
the sentiments of those who come within its sacred 
pale under a proper sense of the responsibilities of the 
married state. However delightful the intercourse of 
wedded hearts, there is to a well regulated mind 
something extremely solemn in the duties imposed by 
this interesting relation. The reflection that an ex- 
istence which was separate and independent is ended, 
and that all its hopes and interest are blended with 


those of another soul, is deeply affecting, as it impo- | 


ses the conviction that every act which shall influ- 
ence the happiness of the one, will color the destiny 
of the other. But when the union is that of love the 
feeling of dependence is one of the*most delightful 


| that can be imagined. It annihilates the habit of sel- 


fish enjoyment and teaches the heart to delight in that 
which gives pleasure to another. The aflections be- 
come grecealy enlarged, expanding as the ties of re. 
lationship and the duties of life accumulate around, 
until the individual, ceasing to know an isolated ex- 
istence, lives entirely for others, and for society. But 
it is the generous and virtuous alone, who thus enjoy 
this agreeable relation. Some hearts there are too 
callous to give nurture to a delicate sentiment. Their 
minds too narrow to eve play to an expansive be- 
nevolence. A degree of magnanimity is necessary to 
the existence of disinterested love or triendship.—Bor- 
der Tales. 
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EZEKIEL!S VISIT 
TO THE STEAMER “UNITED STATES.” 


It seems as all creation was a shakin 
When them ’ere wheels come down with such a 
slap! 
My gosh! 'tis just-like a young earthquake wakin’ 
Proc a long nap! 


My thoughts are wondrous and quite overpowering— 


Oh nater! how my eyes swell in their lids, 
‘To see those great gigantic chimneys towering 
Like pyramids! 


And see that ’ere big cylinder, Bill Randall, 

And that long thing what makes the paddles turn! 
It works right up and down just like the handle 

To mother’s churn! 


Then hear the steam with an internal sissing, 
Aad see it now goes up like streaks of light 
As noisy as a den of serpent’s hissing, 
Oh, what a sight! 


And then what floods of fire the pipes now throw 
About them like a rocket all the time; 

They look just like a nateral volcano, 
That’s quite sublime ! 


Oh! what a glorious thing it is for boatin’, 
It goes so fast 1 should’nt think "twould stop ; 
It looks for all the world just like a floatin’ 
Blacksmith’s shop: 


Oh! how delightful just to take a rail road, 
Then for Syme’s hole to take a passage, 

But then, oh my! the boilers might explode 
Just like a sausage! 


Oh! what a ’tarnal clatterin’ and thumpin’, 
As loud as thunder I had almost said; 
my “hs. stick out with wonder, like a pumpkin 
rom a garden bed. : 


And then that furnace, oh! I could’nt figure 
lis size on paper, hear how it roars! 

Oh! what a horrid thing, it must be, bigger 

Than all out doors! 


Oh, such aracket I never heard before, 
The very timbers, every blow, jars 

Just like “Old Nic,” sweeping his burning floor 
With a broom of crowbars. 


I’ve heard said that Milton was sublime in 
All the conceptions of which he wrote, 
Yet his high fancy would’nt be a primin’ 


To paint a steam-boat. Be Xe 


[The following song, an imitation of “The Groves | 


of Blarney,” is extracied from a volume entitled 
“Remnants, by the author of Odds and Ends,” just 
published in Viontreal. | 


As I lay on my bed t’other nigit I idealized 
Thus to myself in a whimsical mood ; ) 
Wishes are vain when they cannot be realized. 
That which is evil will seldom prove good. 
What is — though it be plausible, 
Never can happen as sages agree ; 

‘Then let us be merry all until our burial, 
Sorrow and care being—Fiddle-de-dee. 


What are the Muses and all those Divinities, 
Hyads and Dryads, but humbugs or tools? 

I'he Fates and the Faries and quizzical Trinities 
Pan and Pandora a couple of fools. 

Even Jupiter Ammon is nothing but gammon, 
And Juno his wite, little better than he; 
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So jet us be merry all until our burial, 
Sorrow and care being—Fiddle-de dee. 


In the days of our fathers—it warms one to think of 


‘Topers fared better than now by long odds; 
For they’d Nectar, as much as they ever could drink 


3 of it. 
Nectar distilled from the rape of the Gods. 
But who, in this era, would spurn at Madeira, 
Because no receipt for such liquor have we! 
Oh; let us be merry all until our burial, 
Soriow and care being—Fiddle-de-dee. 


Such were the wise cogitations with which I, 
*Twixt sleeping and walking, exerred my brain ; 
And even to this hour, had the skies remained pitchy, 
I might have continued the sensible strain. 
But morning, then beaming, dispelled all my dreaming, 
And | sprang from my couch, most determined to be 
Funny and merry all until my burial, 
Sorrow and care being— Fiddle-de-dee. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
L. 8. D.!! 


Go, search the lore of ancient times, 
And the glowing tales of Eastern climes ; 
Go, turn the page of each wild romance, 
Ot Moorish Spain and chivalrous France; 
But neither in Eastern or Southerland 
Can Aladdin’s lamp or Merlin’s wand, 
Compare with the talismanic three, © 
The great all powertul £ ». d. 


Do you think that a man in choosing a wife, 

Looks only tor love and a peaceful life, 

Like romantic people in days of old, 

Ere Cupid’s darts were aimed at gold ? 

Oh, no! he seeks, in his better half, 

For an animated golden calf ; 

Like the Israelites, he bends the knee, 

To it, or its symbol—£ s.d.! | 


Time was, I believed, in a thoughtless hour, 
With the sage ot old, that ‘ Knowledge is power,’ 
But now, I see, ’tis moonshine and gammon— 
The only power we covet is—Mammon; 

For it rules us all, it rules us all— 

The rich and the poor, the great and the small; 
Do we honor the Garter, or K. C. B. 

So much as the order of £ 8. d.! 


Does your draper cheat an inch in the yard, 
Is the butter you pay for just one half—lard ? 
Do you buy sloe leaves instead of tea? 

Or tor coffee, purchase chickoree ? 
All this, and all similar trickery, 
1s wrought by the spirit ot £ s. d.! 


In short, whenever you hear and see 
Cant, deceit, or hypocrisy, 
Or villainy under vile p etence, 
Assuming the garb of’ innocence— 
Scorn not the truth unfolded by me,-— 
The agents of mischief are £ s. d.! 


Ten To One.—Strict attention to office hours is a 
duty incumbent on every public officer. We heard of 
a case of an American Consul in a foreign country, 
who was not remarkable tor his attention to duty. 
gentleman calling upon him one day, found his office 
shut, and a label sticking upon the door with these 
words: “In from ten to one.” Having called again 
several times within those hours, without finding him, 
he wroie at the bottom of the label, “Ten to one he’s 


| not in.” 
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OCTOBER. 


Then came October, full of merry glee, 
For yet his noule was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading, in the wine-fat’s see, 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust | 
Made him so frollic, and so full of lust; 
Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride, 
The same which by Dianae’s doom unjust, 
Slew great Orion; and eeke by his side, 
He had his p!oughing-share, and coulter ready tyde. 
nser, 
_ This is the tenth month of the year. From_our 
axon ancestors, “October had the name of Wyn- 
monat,” eoyn signifying wine; “and albeit they bad 
not anciently wines made in Germany, yet in this 
season had they them from divers countries adjoining.” 
They also called it Winter-fulleth. 

In noticing the stanza, beneath the above seating 
of Mr. Williams from his own design, Mr. Lei 
Hunt says, that “Spenser, in marching his months 
before great nature, drew his descriptions of them 
trom the world and its customs in general; but 
turn his October wine-vats into cider-presses and 
brewing-tubs, and it will do as well.” He con- 
tinues to observe, that “This month on account 
of its steady temperature, is chosen for the brewing 
of such salt liquor as is designed for keeping. 
_“Swallows are generally seen for the last time in 
‘his month, the house-martin the latest. The red- 
wing, field-fare, snipe, Royston crow, and wood-pi- 
geon, return{rom more northern parts. The rooks 
yéturn to the roost trees, and the tortoise begins to 

50 


bury himself for the winter. The mornings and at- 
ternoons increase in mistiness, though the middle of 
the day is often very fine ; and no weather when it is 
unclouded, is apt to give a clearer and manlier sensa- 
tion than that of October. One of the most curious 
natural appearances is the gossamer, which is an in- 
finite multitude of little threads shot out by minute 
pee who are thus wafted by the wind from place 
to piace. 

“The chief business of October, in the great econo- 
my of nature, is dissemination, which is performed 
among other means by the high winds which now re- 
turn. Art imitates her as usual, and sows and 
plants also. We have already mentioned the garden- 
er. This is the time for the domestic cultivator of 
flowers to finish planting as well, especially the bulks 
that are intended to flower early in spring. And as 
the chief business of nature this month is dissemina- 
tion or vegetable birth, so its chief beauty arises from 
vegetable death itself. We need not tell our readers 
we allude to the changing leaves with all their lights 
and shades of green, amber red, light red, light and dark 
green, white, brown, russet, and yellow of all sorts.” 

The orient is lighted with crimson glow, 

The night and its dreams are fled, 
And the glorious roll of nature now 

Is in all its brightness spread. 

The autumn has tinged the trees with gold, 

And crimson’d the shrubs of the hills; 


And the full seed sleeps in earth’s bosom cold; 
And hope all the universe fill, § Bowring. 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 
HAW Ks OF HAWK.-HOLLOW. 


Dr. Bird’s new novel, entitled the Hawks of Hawk 
Hollow, is now in press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, in the course of a 
few days. From all we can learn in relation to the 


| 


merits of the work, we have formed the opinion that 


it adds very materially to the author’s reputation, and 
will prove a highly popular publication. By permis- 
sion of the publishers we copy a chapter, im anticipa- 
tion of the pubhieation day, and though it should not 
be regarded as the best specimen of the work, it will, 
without doubt, be read with interest. 


A man of blood, being brought up in the wars 
And cruel executions. | 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A very foolish, fond old man, 
Four score and upwards ; add, to deal plainly, 
I fear, he is not in his proper mind. 


King Lear. 


The peinter, still keeping his eyes upon the pair, 
pondered over that propensity of our nature, which 
urges even the coldest and demurest of mortals into 
acts of extravagance, wheh removed a moment from 
artificial restraints. The whole system of social fed- 
eration is a state of enthrallment and captivity, al- 
though undoubtedly a wholesome one; and he who 
public y rejects its letters, though he may personally 
enjoy his independence, violates that compact which 
separates the refined from the primitive and uncivil- 
ized states of existence,and encourages others to rush 
back upon the savage freedom of the tatter. ‘I'he 
preservation of a certain share of dignity is incuin- 
bent upon men, not merely as a means of holding 
caste, but of preventing a downslide in manners and 
mind. ‘T’be hero may proverly play at bo-peep with 
his children, though not at the head of his army; and, 
by the same rule, a fair lady may shoot and drive, 
play the fiddle, and race horses, to her heart’s con- 
tent, so long as the amusement is confined to the pro- 


per circle. For our own part, we think there is no 


more delightfu: spectacle in the world than is afford- 
ed by a troop of grown-up hoydens, released from the 
heavy tramimels of etiquetie, and yielding, in all the 
confilence of privacy, to the wild: extravagancies of 
treedom; though a public display of the kind would, 
undoubtedly, be any thing but agreeable. Such were 
the sentiments of the painter; and however mucli the 
young ladies may have been mortified at an introduc- 
tion made in a way so boisterous and masculine, it is 
questionable whether any other could have caused 
them to produce a stronger, or even more favourable 
impression on his imagination. Being of a joyous 
temperament himself, he rejoiced at the manifestation 
of similar spirit in others ; and only regretied that the 
parentage of the most admired (for his prejudice 
against the name of Falconer had been strongly avow- 
ed,) should have so soon driven away the visions of 
amusement and delight, that, at the glance of her 
brilliant eyes, came rushing through the brain. 

He had scarce lost sight of them in the park, be- 
tore the road again echoed with the sound of hoofs; 
and looking round, he beheld three young men, very 
genteely dressed, ride bv, and make their way to the 
park gate. As they passed the cottage, they turned 
‘heir faces towards it, saluting the widow by name, 
and acknowledging the presence of the stranger by 
courteous nods. He perceived, however, that they 
were sumewhat surprised, and not a litile diverted, by 
his appearance at such a place; for they exchanged 
smiles, and by and by, when they had got a little be- 
yond the brook, they were heard laughing together. 
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_ “Well done, ye vagabonds,” muttered the good hu- 
moured youth to himself——“never trust me if I do not 
make you more in love with my lodgings than your 
own empty skulls, before we are many days hie 
There is some lile in Hawk-Hollow, after all.” 

He had just succeeded in calling his attention to 
his unfinished sketch, when it was distracted for the 
third time by the sudden appearance of a carriage, 
sumewhiat old-fashioned and grim, that rolled up to 
the inn at an unusual speed, and was in the act of 
passing it, when an old gentleman, whose head was 


and immediately diverted it from its course, by roaring 
out to the coachman, a venerable negro,— | 

“Holla, you Dick! right about wheel,—turn,— 
halt!” and the coach, guided with ready skill, stop. 
ped at the porch-step, almost before the last word had 
been pronounced. 

Open flew the door, for it was evident the old gen- 
tleman was too impatient to await the tardy assist- 
ance of his servant, and out flew the steps, untolding 
at a kick of his foot, which immediatcly followed 
them. As he thrust himself thus hurriedly from: the 
vehicle, Herman observed, that besides his aged ap. 
pearance, he had another claim to such duties as a 
young man could render, in a second tout, which, in. 
stead of displaying any of. the strength and agility of 
the former, was battered out of shape by some ancient 
injury, and was pendent to a leg unquestionably in- 
firm and halt. Seeing this, the young painter instant. 
ly stepped forward, and assisted him to descend; a 
courtesy that was acknowledged by a hearty gripe of 
the hand, aud the exclamation 

“Surrender, you dog, or Vil blow your brains out!” 
And to complete the astonishment of the young man, 
he perceived, at the same momen’, a great horse-pis- 
tol, which the old gentleman had whipped out of the 
vehicle, presented within three inches of his ear. 

Astounded at such an unexpected mode of saluta- 
tion, the painter could do little more than express his 


alarm and confusien, by echoing the word, “Surren- ~ 


der?” when Elsie interfered in his behalf, crying 
out, “For Heaven’s sake, Captain Loring! what 
are youdoing? Do the young gentleman no harm!” 

“Gentleman!” cried the Captain, somewhat stag- 
gered himself. “Adzooks! do you say so ?—a gen- 
tleeman? What! and no cut-throat Gilbert, hah? 
By the lord, I. thought I had him! Why, you 
vagavond young fellow, give an account of your- 
self. Whuoare you? what are you? and how did you 
come here? You are a gentleman, hah? and you 
have not killed Colonel Falconer, hah? and you pro- 
fess yoursel! to be an honest man, hah! Why, what 
will the world come to?” | 

As he spoke in these abrupt and startling phrases, 
Herman had leisure, notwithstanding his surprise, to 
observe that he was a comely, eccentric-looking old 
man, with a gree ge nose, gray eyes, and huge 
beetle-brows, his whole countenance puckered into 
wrinkles, that seemed to begin at the tip ut his nose, 
or on his upper lip, as a common centre, and radiate 
thence to all parts of his visage, though they appear- 
ed in the greatest luxuriance on the chin and fore- 
head. His hair was clubbed, quened, and powdered ; 
and, although he was evidently batrered by time and 
hard service, and limped wabal wet uncouthly on his 
wounded leg, a ‘three-cornered hat, and a half-and- 
halt old cog dress, gave him a somewhat heroic 
appearance. His coat was blue, his breeches buff; 


and he had a boot on one leg, and a shoe on the © 


other,—or,—to speak more strictly, on the foot there- 
of, that being incapable of the more manly decoration. 
But at the present inoment, it was scarce possible to 
obtain a just idea of his appearance or character, had 
Herman been cool drsah« for the attempt. The vio- 


lence of his attack upon one in the act of rendering 


thrust from the window, caught sight of Herman, 
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nim & humane courtesy, indicated that he was some- 
what beside himself; and it was equally plain, trom 
the medley of expressions on his visage, agitated at 
ence by suspicion, anxiety, indignation, fury, triumph, 
and doubt, that he was in a condition to be replied to 
rather with softuess than anger. In truth, there was 
something so ridiculous in his appearance, as well as 
in the circumstance of his own unexpected arrest 

that Herman.was no sooner relieved of the fear of 
death, by the dropping of the pistol, which the gal- 
lant soldier removed at the remonstrance o! Elsie, 
than he burst into a laugh, and would have indulged 
it freely, had not the Captain cut him short by ex- 
claiming, 

“Hark ye, ye grinning cub! is it a thing to laugh 
at, when a man’s murdered, and you arrested on sus- 

icion | | 
- “Murdered, Captain!” cried the widow, whom 
‘some of his previous ejaculations seemed to have 
turned into stone:—‘*Murdered, Captain, did you 
say ?” she exclaimed, seizing the soldier by the arm, 
and wholly disregarding the presence of the painter, 
—“Richard Falconer murdered at last? and by a 
Gilbert, when all that bore the name are in the grave ? 
Impossible !” 

“Murdered, I tell you, and given over by the duc- 
tors,” roared the Captain, “and by one of the cursed 
Hawk-Hollow Gilberts, if there’s any believing words 
out of his own mouth; I have it by express. And 
hark ye, you old beldam, if you have given shelter 
to the villain, never trust me if I don’t burn you ata 
stake. Adzooks! was there ever such a _ thing 
dreamed of ?—Hark ye, sir, | arrest you on suspl- 
cion. 

“What, sir! on suspicion of murder!” cried Hun- 
ter, who had by this time recovered his gravity, and 
now spoke with as much dignity as boldness. “It you 
have any authority to apprehend me, I am your pri- 
soner, and will accompany you to the nearest magis- 
trate. ‘I'his is the most extraordinary circumstance 
in the world ; and let me tell you, sir,”—but he was in- 
terrupted by the widow ; who, still grasping the Cap. 
tain’s arm, although he strove to cast her off, ex- 
claimed, 

“Do no rash tolly with the young man. Look at 
him—does he look like a Gilbert? You are mad to 
think it, Captain Loring !” 

Then, as if satished that such argument was suffi- 
cient to acquit her lodger of all suspicion, she again 
renewed her questions; and Herman, giving ear to 
the Captain, gathered from his broken and impetuous 
expressions, that assassination had been committed, 
or rather attempted, (for it did not appear that the vic- 
uum was dead,) npon the body ot Colonel Falconer, 
who had been so lately the subject of his thoughts 
and conversation,—that the outrage had been perpe- 
trated at, or near, the metropolis of the State,—that 
suspicion had fallen upon a man long esteemed de- 
funct,—and that Captain Loring, in the fervour of 
his indignation and zeal to bring the assassin to jus- 
tice, being never very notorious for the wisdom of 
his actions, had resolved to seize upon all suspicious 
persons,—that is to say, all strangers,—he might light 
vn, without much question of his right to do so, until 
he had caught the true offender, who, he doubted not, 
being a refugee and a Gilbert, would be found lurking 
about the Hawk’s Hollow. it seemed, that the sud- 
denness of the intelligence had overpowered the vete- 
ran’s brain, and left him as incapable of distinguish. 
ing the appearances of innocence from those of guilt, 
as of understanding the illegal character of his pro-. 
ceedings; yet, being a man of irapulses, excitab'e 
both in head and heart, his suspicious were as easily 
diverted as inflamed; and, accordingly, after having 
come within an ace of shooting a pistol tes babe 
painter’s head, hts mext act was to seize upon in 


the most affectionate manner in the world, crying out 
by way of apology, 

“Harkee, younker,—adzooks, no ill blood betwixt 
ns? When my tlood’s up, I’m an old fool, d’ye see. 
Didn't mean to insult you; and as tor shooting, that’s 
neither here nor there. B 


uick’s the word, and ‘Fall in, friend,’ the order of the 
ay. Must catch the villain, ard take account of all 
skulking fellows without the counter-sgn. Here's 
bloody murder in the wind. The old woman says 
you area gentlemin; so, gentleman, as you were! 
Adzooks, you look no mure like a Gilbert than a 
mud-terrapin; but all honest men answer to their 
namnes—what’s yours?” 

“Hunter,—Herman Hunter,” replied the young 


man; “and, if need be, 1 can easily convince you that 


I am no object of suspicion.” 

“Don’t duubt it; you've an excellent phys’nomy, 
—very much like my poor son ‘T’om’s,” cried the sol- 
d:er, now as much struck with the open and agreea- 
ble countenance of the stranger, as he had been be- 
fore blinded by his own impetuosity. “I like you! 
You’re a soldier, hah? Where do you come from?” 

“From South Carolina,” said Hunter, exchanging 
the serious mood in which he first submitted to e:am- 
ination, for one more characteristic of his humorous 
temper. He began to understand and even relish the 
oddities of the inquisitor; and as the Captain’s ques- 
tions were now put in a tone indicative of good will 
and admiration, and it was evident his turbulent teel- 
ings were giving way rapidly before others of a new 
character, he seemed disposed not only to endure, but 
to encourage the ordeal. 

“From South Carolina?” cried the Captain. “Too 
many tories there by half! But then you have some 
men there; yes, sir, some men, whom! call men! 
Sumpter, sir, and Marion, sir.—why I call such fel- 
lows, men, sir! I like this swamp-tighting, too; I 
was brought up to it—took my first lesson among 
red Delawares, and ended with Mingoes and Shaw- 
nees. A good tussle at Eutaw, too, sir, it was, by 
the lord!’ excleimed Captain Loring, warm ng into 
such a blaze of military ardour at the recollection, 
that he quite forgot the object of his delay, and the 
assassination of his kinsman into: the bargain;—“a: 

ood tussle, (without saying any thing of my friend 
orgaa’s rub-a-dub-dub at the Cowpens,)—a good 
tussle! And such glorious weather, too, when a man 
could fight and keep cool! Now I remember, that, at 
the fatal field of Braddock, ninth July, ’55, it was the 
hottest work, what with the weather, what with the 
savages, what with the stupid cockney red-coats, that 
man ever saw,—an oven above, and a furnace all 
round; it was all blood and sweat, sir !—the wounded 
were boiled in their own gore. It wasa day, sir, to 
make a man a man, sir,—it tanght me to smell gun. 
powder! It was there, sir, { first looked in the face 
of George Washington,—a poor colonial buck-skin 
colonel then, but now, adzooks, the greatest man the 
world eversa\y! Harkee, sir, have you served? have 
you smelt powder? have you heard a trumpet? have 
you ever fought a battle ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the young man, with hu- 
mour; “I have inflicted blocdy-noses, and received 
them. Iwas quite a Hector at school; and, so long 
as you stop short of killing, lama Hector yet. But 
1 never could find any appetite in me for bullets and 
broad-swoids; and as for & bayonet, I th nk it the 
most inhuman weapon in the world. Noble Captain, 
J am a non-combatant—a man of peace.” 
> 
comes that? An able-bodied man, with your bleed- 
ing country calling on you, and no fight in you? 
Sir, let me tell you, sir, such a pair of legs should haye 
been devoted to the seivice of your country, sir! 


“Hah!” cried the Ca indignantly; “and how. . 


ut when we’re af er a de- 
serter, spy, refugee, murderer, or such digs, why 
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Look you, sir, my son, Tom Loring was only eighteen 
years old, when he fought his battle on the Brandy- 
wine; and a whole year before, he was ripe for es 
as he often tuld me. How comes it, sir, you have 
Babe out of your teens, and never faced an enemy ? 

unds, sir, | was beginning tu have a good opinion 
of you!” 

“There is no accounting fur it, Captain, except” — 

“Hark ye, Mr. What-d’ye-call-it,” said the soldier, 
the good feelings with which he was beginning to re- 
out the youth, giving place at once to contempt and 
indignation, “there is every thing in having the right 
sort ot blood for these things, and you have no blood 
atali. I despise you, sir, and, adzooks, I believe you 
are some suspicious person after all, and very con- 
temptible, for all olf your red jacket —Holloa, Dick, 
there! help me into the carriage.” 

And thus venting his disgust, and preparing to put 
the seal to his displeasure by instant departure, the 
young man was on the point of losing a friend so sud. 
deniy won, when, fortunately for him, the Captain’s 
eye fell upon the little table with the drawing mate- 
rials, which he had not before observed, and walking 
up to it, he began, without a moment’s hesitation, to 
examine the unfinished sketch. The effect was in- 


stantaneous ; the spectacle ol his own dwelling, trans- 


ferred, with not a little skill, to paper, though only in 
hight lead marks. and so accurately that he instantly 
detected (as appeured to him wonderful enough) the 
windows of his own sleeping apartment, threw him 
into such transports, that he seemed on the point of 


. dancing for joy, as he would perhaps have dune, had 


it not been for the infirmity of his extremity. 

__“Lord bless_us!” said he, “here’s the Folly! the 
iderftical old Folly, with the grape-vine, the stables, 
the negro-houses, the locust grove, the three tulip- 
trees, the pot in the chimney, and the old martin-house 
on a pole! And here’s my two negroes, Dick 
<n at the gate, driving the cows out of the 

r _ 

“No, Captain,” said Herman with a painter’s 
dignity; “thoge are the twuv young ladies; and I 


flatter myself, when I have done a little more to | 


them 

“My girls?” cried the Captain in a rapture; “why, 

are! And youdid this? and you're a painter, 
a ? , 

“A sort of one, as you see, Captain,” replied the 
youth, with an air. 

“A painter!” cried the Captain, beng his hand, 
with delight. “Can you paint a soldier, hah?” | 

“Ay,” replied the youth, “if he'll hold still long 
enough.” 

“And cannon, and horses, and smoke, and trees, 
and a dreadtul splutter of blood and dead men, hah? 
Then, by the lord, you shall paint me the Fatal Field 
of Braddock, with the red-coats and the continentals, 
the mre and the Frenchmen,—and Braddock, 
lugged off on men’s shou'ders,—and George Wash. 
ington rallying the colony-boys for another charge on 
the red-skins! Whata picture that will make! [’ll 
tell you what, Mr. Harkem ou 
shall come to my house, drink and be merry, and then 
you shall paint me that picture. You shail paint me 
the battle of Brandywine, too, with my poor’ Tom 
Loring bleeding to death, like a hero, as he was; and 
hark ye, you may bring me in, too, apy, him on 
my knee,—for I did it,—and telling him to di 
man,—for an old too}, as I was, to think he could die 
like any thingelse! And stick in my girl, too, if you 
can, weeping and wringing her hands, when I car. 
ned ‘l'om Loring home that day. And remember 
the bugles and trumpets, blasting up for the charge of 
cavalry; you should have heard them sweeping by, 
just as Ton was ying. It was the finest sound in 
netyre:” continued the Captain, vehemently, and as 


e like a 
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he spoke, dashing a tear from his eye; “the finest mu- 
sic ever heard ; as Tom acknowledged himself; “Fa- 
ther!’ said he, ashe bled in my arms, ‘it is not hard to 
die to such music, for I hear our own trumpets among 
the others!’ And so died ‘Tom Loring; he went te 
heaven amid thunder and trumpets; and if I had seven 
sons more, I should wish nothing better for them, 
than that they might go to heaven the same way,— 
I would, by the jord! For why? there’s no way 
that’s better!” 

There was something in this eccentric burst of ar- 
dour, which, however ludicrous it seemed, touched 
some of the finer feelings of the painter, and check. 
ed the laugh which he could scarce repress, when 
the Captain began his energetic instructions. Not 
being disposed to accept a commission 80 capricious. 
ly proffered, or to under:ake a composition, in which, 
it was evident, if he hoped to please his employer, he 
must mingle together as many different scenes and 
actions as would furnish subjects for a whole gallery, 
and desing to temper his refusal to the peculiarities 
of his patron, he was puzzling himself in what way to 
express it, when his good-fortune sent him aid in the 
person of another stranger, who, as the capricious 
stars would have it, designed, like himself tu make 


trial of the accommodations of the Traveller’s Rest. 


MEPHISTOPHILES IN ENGLanp.—This is the title of 
a new satirical work, lately published in England, and 
reprinted in this city, by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. In Europe it appeais to have excited considera- 
ble attention on account of its political allusions, and 
its shrewd and sprightly remarks. The few chapters 
we have found time to read, induce us to believe that 
it is a very pleasant work, displaying much more talent 
and wit than the generality of recent works of fiction. 
| We append a few extracts. 


* The devil he sat on his garden ga'e, 
A picking his teeth with the point of his tail; 
And because he'd been doing so much work of late, 
He grew sick, and his appetite often would fail ; 
When a toad, who came by in a carriage and six, 
Walk’d up to the idler so grave and so ghastly, 
Felt — pulse, viewed his tongue, and did otherwise 
tricks 
‘That i practised on carth by Sir Charles and Sir 
As ley. 


‘Oh, oh! says the doctor, ‘your majesty’s ill! 
You must take night and morning a draught and a pill,’ 
But the devil the toad ‘neath his hoof quickly jamm'd, 
And said, * | take your stuff! if I do Vil be 
Then his lordship grew worse—in vain he tried 

A draught of the Styx and a bath of the Lethe; 
Till, worn by his torments, one morning he cried, 
‘Must! die like a dog ?>—Ne: go fetch Abernethy. 


The doctor he came, looking surly and sage, 
One hand in his pocket, one stuck in his waist ; 
Said he, * Read my book.” and he mentioned the page : 
blue pill every night. Where’s my fee? in 
aste. 
Then said Lucifer fiercely, ‘ This can’t be endured ! 
You cure my disease without wishing to learn it "— 
I’ve got indigestion !"—* Well, that’s to be cured,’ 
Replied John :— Live on sixpence a week, friend, and 
earn it.’” | 
Tne Ruwine Passion or THE Sex.—The love ot 
ornament is the ruling passion of the sex. So it has 
ever been, and so it will ever be. ‘There’s not a wo- 
man that lives who does not regard the matter of dress 
as a most important consideration. Even the old and 


decrepit, or the young and the unseemly, will try on & 
dashing bonnet or a handsome shaw! with a flutter of 
the heart that speaks plainer than a thousand words 
the delight it occasions. This is partly the result of 
education and habit. The first toy a girl generally 


gets isa doll, and the first thing she learns is to dre? 
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itinthe most attractivemanner. These infantile idols 
are kept clothed in rich vestments, and the little wor- 
shipper learns the value of such externals by their in- 
fluence upon herself. To aid this impression, the 
mother, the nurse, and the governess, use their best 
endeavours, by making a new sash or a pretty cap the 
most desirable rewards, and the resumption of a cast- 
off frock or a soiled pair of shoes the most dreaded 
punishments. As the child increases in years, the 
knowledge that superiori'y in dress is the passport to 
general admiration gains strength. The girl views it 
as a means of ensuring atiention, and the woman re- 
lies upon its assistance to strengthen her power over 
the other sex, or increase her influence with her own. 
Dress is the pivot on which every feminine action 
must turn. 

Newsparer ADVERTISEMENTS.—I behold on this 
broad sheet a glorious combination of fiaud, false- 
hood, and folly. Look at this array of advertise- 
ments. One offers to lend filty pounds on good se- 
curity, who scarcely possesses fifty pence; another 
desires to sell a horse, warranted without blemish, and 
only to be disposed of because the owner has no 
further use for it. ‘The lst part of the sentence alone 
bears any relation to truth, as the animal can be of 
no use to the owner, or to any one else. A third 
is eloquent upon the virtues of a vegetable pill, 
which cures all diseases,—to which it should have 
been added, by destroying both the disease and the 
patient. A fourth acknowledging the most disin- 
terested intentions, delicately confesses his want of a 
wife posse of moderate property, while stating 
himself to be a gentleman Bg a middle age witha 
small income; but, in truth, his income isso small 
that it might have been named without the use of 

ures, and the middle of his age is as near the end 
of life as it need be. Here,a worthy citizen offers 
some pipes of foreign wines of the most approved 
vintage; and he isthe most likely person to know 
their genuineness, having manufactured them in his 
own warehouse. There an honest tradesman an- 
nounces that he is selling off his goods, much under 
prime cost, for the benefit of his creditors, which bene- 
fit will prove to be a great loss, he having most suc- 
cesstully swindled every person who would give him 
oredit. Wherever the eye glances it finds evidence 
that one set of the people prey upon another, as one 
species of insect is devoured bya more powerful race. 


Mork TRAVELS in AmeEricaA.—Another work of 


travels in America, trom the pen of a foreigner, has 
lately been published in England, entitled “The Auto- 
Biography of an Irish Traveller.’ We have not yet 
seen a copy, but one was received by the Harpers, by 
alate packet, and its contents are noticed in a late 
number of the Commercial Advertiser. Weappend a 
short criticism on the book, from the Advertiser, and 
if the extracts given are correctly quoted, there can 
be no question that the “Travels” are another moon- 
shine affair, manufactured at home. 

We do not intend a review of his performance, but 
only to specify a few of his most especial blunders.—- 
For example; he represents himself to have arrived 
at New York, and after a few days to have proceeded 
to Philadelphia; in the outset of which journey he 
says that “after riding sevcral miles, he arrived at a 
lerry called Powlis Hook, which he crossed into the 
province of New Jersey.” His journey to Phila- 
delphia, (in a stage coach, be it observed,) he describes, 
as occupying two days and a night—the latter being 
passed at Bristol, where he says “the Delaware is 
two miles wide!” Soon atter his arrival at Philadel- 
phia, according to his own account, he joins the A- 
merican army, being appointed, foreigner and stranger 
a6 he is, deputy quarter-master-general! and sets out 


597 


under the commmand of general Washington—et 
least the description applies to no other American pre- 
sident—upon a march to the interior of the state for the 
purpose of quelling the famous whiskey insurrection, 
(which took place more than forty yea's ago,) and yet 
he ‘gives a long and animated description of the rap- 
tures into which a brother Irishman, who he encoun- 
tered near Carlisle, was thrown by the news of the 
catholic emanc'pation, which took place in 1829! The 
insurrection being quelled, he returns to Philad: Iphia, 
whence he svon after sets out upon an excursion to 
the western part of the state—taking care however, 
to provide himself with a horse, “ because there are 
nu roads practicable for wagons or other vehicles, for 
more than twenty or thirty miles beyond Philadelphia!” 
On his journey—the first day out—he shoots a. pan- 
ther, and records the necessity of travelling armed 
on account of the numbers of those dangerous ani- 
mals. He describes our form of government as pure- 
ly elective, “* because,”’ he says, “the people elect the 
members of the provincial legislatures, the provincial 
legislatures elect the congress, and the congress elects 
the president.” But perhaps the most perfect of all 
his munchausenisms, is his description of the Irish 
emigrants, whom he represents to be the agricultural 
pioneers of the country; saying that it is by them all the 
clearances and new se'tlements are effected, but that 
their roving and unsettled disposition urging them con- 
tinually forward to the uncultivated western regions, 
they sell their farms to the Dutch and Germans, who 
are always close behind them, and who enjoy the im. 
provements and comforts originally produced by their 


industry and agricultural skill—thatgig, the industry 
and agricultural skill of the ish galas W hen it 
is notorious that of all the foreignéfg'who emigrate to 
this country, the Irish are remarkable for clinging to 
the sea-ports, and are very rarely found engaging in 
agricultural pursuits, except as mere laborers for hire. 

The second and third volumes are devoted to por- 
tions of Asia and the Eyropean continent, particularly 
Russia ; judging from ‘the accuracy displayed by the 
writer in relation to the United States, his contribu- 
tions to the veneral stock of knowledge upon the em- 
pire of the Czars must be of a most valuable character. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance connected 
with th:s most absurd publication, is the fact that it is 
from the press of the most respectable publishing house 
in Great Britain, since the failure of Murray—that of 
the Longmans. 


Tue Sxetcu Book or Cuaracter.—A curious col- 
lection of anecdotes and sketches of character, exem- 
plifying the whimsical notions of extraordinary indivi- 
duals, the imperfections of circumstantial evidence, 
apd. rhe tend of credulity and fanaticism ; also re- 
Oldinseweulsr instances of voluntary human suffer- 
ing, and many interesting occurrences. ‘This is an 
entertaining work for those who are fond of the mar- 

vellous, Witness the following specimen. 


THE ITALIAN SLEEP-WALKER. 


In the recently published cheap and elegant edition 
of Goldsmith’s works, forming part of the series of 
publications entitled “The British Library,” we are 

resented with many pieces not hitherto generally 
Ceswe as the produetions of the ingenious author of 
the Vicarof Wakefield. Among others, is the fol- 
lowing little sketch, descriptive of a remarkable in- 
stance of walking in sleep :— 

It has often been a question.in the schools, whether 
it be preferable to be a king by day, and a beggar in 
our dreams by night; or, inverting the question, a beg- 
gar by day, and a monarch while sleeping? It has 
been usually decided, that the sleeping monarch was 
the happiest man, since he is supposed to enjoy all hia 
happiness without contamination; while the monarch 
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in reality feels the various inconveniences that attend 
his station, 

However this may be, there are surely none more 
miserable than those who enjoy neither situation with 
any degree of comfort ; but feel all the inconveniences 
of want and poverty by day, while they find a repeti- 
tion of their misery in a dream. Of this kind was 
the famous Cyrillo Padovano, of whom a Jong life has 
been written; @ man, if I may so express it, of a dou- 
ble character, who acted a very different part by night 
from what he professed in the 4° Cyrillo was a na- 
tive of Padua, in Italy, a little brown-complexioned 
man, and, while awake, remarkable for his simplicity, 

robity, piety, and candour, but, unfortunately for him, 
is dreams were of the strongest kind, and seemed to 
overturn the whole system of waking morality; for he 
every night walked in his sleep, aud, upon such occa. 
sions, was a thief, a robber, and a plunderer of tue 


‘The first remarkable exploit we are told of Cyrillo, 
was at the University, where he showed no great 
marks of learn:ng, though some of assiduity. Upon 
a certain occasion, his master set hima very long and 
very difficult exercise, which Cyri!lo found it impossi- 
ble, as he supposed, tu execute. Depressed with this 
opinion, and in certain expectation of being chastised 
the next day, he went to bed quite dejected and un- 
easy ; but awaking in the morning, to his surprise, he 
found his exercise perfectly and completely finished, 
lying upon his table, and, still more extiaordinary, 
written in hisown hand.’ This information he com- 
municated to his master when he gave up the task, 
who, being equally astonished with him, resolved to 
try him the next day with a longer and more difficult 
task, and to watch him at night when he retired to 
rest. Accerdingly Cyrillo was seen going to bed 
with great uneasiness, and soon was heard to sleep 
profoundly; but this did not continue long; for, in 
about an hour afier he lay down, he got up, lighted 
his candle, and sat down to study, where he com- 
pleted his work as before. | 

A mind like Cyrillo’s, not naturally very strong, and 
never at rest, began, when he arrived at manhood, to 
become gloomy, solicitous, and desponding. In con- 
sequence of this turn of thinking, he resolved to leave 
the world and turn Carthusian, which is the most ri- 
gorous of all the religious orders. Formed for a se- 
vere and abstemious life, he was here seen to set les- 
sons of piety to the whole convent, and to show that 
he deserved the approbation as well of his fellows in 
seclusion asof the whole order. But this good fame 
did not lastlong; for it was soon found that Cyrillo 
walked by night, and, as we are told of the fabled 
Penelope, undid in his sleep all the good actions for 
which he had been celebrated by day. The first 
pranks he played were of a light nature, very little 
more than running about from chamber to chamber 
and talking a little more loosely than became one o 
his professed piety. As it is against the rules of the 
fraternity to confine any man by force to his cell, he 
was permitted in this manner to walk about; and 
though there was nothing very edilying in his sleeping 
conversation, yet the convent were content to over- 
look and pity his infirmities. ; 

Being carefully observed on one of these occasions, 
the following circumstances occurred :—one evening, 
having fallen asleep on his chair in his cell, he con- 
tinued immovable for about an hour; but then, turn- 
ing about in the attitude of a listener, he laughed 
heartily at what he thought he had heard spoken; 
then snapping his fingers, to show he dd not value 
the speaker, he turned towards the next person, and 
made a sign with his fingers, as if he wanted snuff. 
Not being supplied, he seemed a little disconcerted ; 
and pulling out his own box, in which there was no- 
thing, he scraped the inside as if to find some. 


He | 
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next very carefully put up his box again; and, looki 
round os ‘with great suspicion, buttoned up the ane 
of his frock where he kept it. In this manner he con- 
tinued ior some time immovable; but, without any 
seeming cause, flew into a most outrageous passion, 
m which he spared neither oaths nor execrations, 
which so astonished and scandalized his brother {ri. 
ars, that they left him to execrate alone. 

But it had been well if poor Cyrillu went no further, 
nor driven his sleeping extravagances into guilt. One 
night he was perceived going very busily up to the al. 
tar, and,in a little beaufet beneath, to rummage with 
some degree of assiduity. It is supposed that he wisb- 
ed to steal the plate which was usually deposited there, 
but which had accidentally been sent off the day be- 
fore to be cleaned. Disappointed in this, he seemed 
to be ee ——T but not caring to return to 
his cell empty-handed, he c'aps on one of the official 
silk vestments; and finding that he could carry still 


more, he put one or two more over each other,and 


thus cumbrously accoutred, he stole off with a look of 
terror to his cell; there hiding his ill-got finery be. 
neath his mattress, he laid himself down to continue 
his nap. ‘Those who had watched him during this in- 
terval were willing to see his manner of behaving the 
morning after. | 

When Cyrillo awaked, he seemed at first a good 
deal surprised at the lump in the middle of. his ar 
and going to examine the cause, was sti.l more aston- 
ished at the quantity of vestments that were bundled 
there. He went among his fellows of the convent, 
inquired how they came to be placed there; and, 
learning the manner from them, nothing could exceed 
his penitence and contrition, 

is last and greatest project was considered of a 

still more heinous nature. A lady, who had long been 
a benefactress to the convent, happening to die, was 
desirous of being buried in the cloister, in a vault 
which she had made for that purpose. It was there 
that she was laid, adorned with much finery, and a 
_ of her jewels, of which she had great abundance. 

he solemnity attending her funeral was magnificent, 
the expenses great, and the sermon affecting. In al 
this pomp of grief, none seemed more affected than 
Cyrillo, or set an example of sincerer mortification. 
The society considered the deposition of their bene- 
factress among them as a very great honour, and 
masses in abundance were promised for her safety. 
But what was the amazement of the convent the next 
day, when they found the vault in which she was de- 
posited broken open, the body mangled, her fingers, 
on which were some rings, cut off, and all her finery 
carried away! Every person in the convent was 
shocked at such barbarity, and Cyrillo was one of the 
foremast in cendemning the sacrilege. However, 
shortly after, on going to his cell, having occasion to 
examine under his mattrass, he there found that he 
alone was the guiltless plunderer. ‘The convent was 
soon made acquainted with his misfortune ; and, at 
the general request of the fraternity, he was remov 
to another monastery, where the prior had a power, 
by right, of confining his conventuals. Tius debar- 
red trom doing mischief, Cyrillo led the remainder of 
his life in piety and peace. , 


| 
Mappen’s Twetve Monrns in THE West INDIES,— 
just published, in two volumes, by Messrs, Carey, ! 
& Blanchard, is certainly one of the best publications 
of the day. Dr. Madden is well known to the read. 
Ing public as the author of “Infirmities of Genius, 
* Travels in the East,” and other works of merit.— 
He visited the West Indies, in 1833, as one of the St- 
pendiary Magistrates, appointed by the Government of 
Great Britain. to agsist in the introduction of the ap- 
prenticeship system among the slaves, and his remarks 
on that subject, which are distinguished by liberality 
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and candour, will be read with peculiar interest. The | 
principal part of the work—allof which is replete 
with amusement and instruction—relates to the Island 
of Jamaica, of the manners and customs of the in. 
habitants of which, soil, climate, productions, &c. a 
detailed account is given. The work isin the form 
of letters addressed to many distinguished individuals, 
among whom are Campbell, Moore, Charles Mat- 
ihews, Count D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, the Ear\ of 
Charleville, Dr. Gregory, J. Buckingham, Mons. Ju- 
lien, and others. Interape:sed throughout, are many 
scenes and incidents of a very humourous character, 
and we extract an amusing parody on Byron, asa case. 
in point. 
To Dr. W. Beartie. 


St. Andrews, Jamaica, March 15, 1834. 
My pear Sir, I beg leave to ask you, 


Know you the land where pimentos and chilis 
Are emblems of tempers as hot as the clime, 
Where the blaze of the sun quite bedevils the lillies, 
And bleaches the roses of youth in its prime? 
Know you the land of mosquitoes and jiggers, 
Of Sambos unchain’d, and uncombable niggers ; 
Where the innocent cockroach exhales a perfume, 
But a little less fragrant than “Gul in her bloom ;” 
Where the breath of the sea-breeze comes over the 
sense, 
Like the blast from the month of some furnace intense; 
Where ovsters, like cabbages, grow upon trees, 
And cows* even browse in the depths of the seas; 
Where the hue of the cheek, from the sallow Mestee, 
To the yellow Mulatto, “though varied it be,” 
“In beauty may vie” with the tint sweetly tann’d 
Ot a Venus from China just newly japann’d; 
Where the climate is hot, and the nights may be cool, 
But the fevers are rife, and the churchyards are full; 
Where the butter is soft, and as melting in June 
As the hearts of the languishing maidens Quadroon ; 
Where caloric abounds, both in water and wine, 
* And all, save the spirit of ‘ Rum,’ is divine ;” 
Where the coco and yam are the choicest of fruit, 
‘And the voice of the ‘grasshopper’ never is mute ;” 
Where the land-crab in highest perfection is seen, 
And the tat of the turtle is “ brightest of green ;”’ 
Where the mutton, too oft manufactured trom goats, 
Is killed the same day it iscramm’d down our throats; 
Where the man who is thirsty may drink sangaree, 
Till his liver is spoil’d, as at home he’d drink tea ; 
Where no one of character, be who he may, 
Can ever eat less than two breakfasts a day ; 
And no man of courage but laughs at the thought 
Of his stomach presuming to cavil at aught; 
Where a coup de soleil is a true coup de grace ; 
And the fever call’d yellow’s a knocker of brass 
On the door of the tomb, where one enters to-day; 
And to-morrow, forgotten, is left to decay ; 
Where the freedom of trade isa thing that’s gone by, 
And the dear name of Guinea recalls but a sigh; 
Where Liberty flourished, and every man white 
“Might” once “lick his nigger” from morning till 


night; 
But the Newcastle doctrine’s unknown, 
And no man can “do ashe likes with his own;” 
Where Buxton the wretch, and Macauley the sinner, 
Are duly reviled every day after dinner ; 
Where “the saints” by the Bushers are d—d most 
devoutly, 
And the Whigs by the planters are rated as stoutly ; 
Where a paper the amplest encouragement claims, 
Which calls its opponent the vilest of names; 
Where lips have nv language sufficiently ill 
v lavish on Mulgrave for passing the bill; 


* The Manati, or sea-cow. 
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Where loyalty waits on each governor landing, 

But has not a Jeg at departure for standing ; 

W here th’ extraction of sugar d th clearly explain 

W hy the blacks are considered descendants of Cain;— 

In a word, where in all things, both buckrasand blacks 

Are by fits and by starts either rigid or lax ; 

And in faith as in politics, never it seems | 

Are con ent if their notions are not in extremes? 

Tis the clime of the West! "Tis the island of palms! 

"Tis the region of strife, and the country of psalms! 

"Tis “ an and of the sun,” all whose herceness pre- 
vails 

O’er the gravest discussions and simplest details! 

"Tis the home of our hopes for the African race; _ 

*Tis the tomb of the system which brought us dis- 
grace! 

And wild are the words of its mourners, who rave, 

And would roll back the stone which is placed o’er its 
grave! 


AsorIGINAL Port Fotio.—The fourth number of 
this popular work, by Mr. Lewis, has just appeared. 
It contains the following portraits—Kaa-nun-der— 
W aaguinse-zoo, or the Berry Picker, a tamons Chip- 
pewa chief—Caa.taa-ke-mung-ga or the Speckled 
Loon, a Miami chief—Caw-taa-waa-be-ta, or the 
Snagled Tooth, a Chippewa chief—O’-Check-ka, or 
Four Legs, head chief of the Win- 
nebagu Squaw, wife of Four Legs—Na-mas, or the 
Little Sturgeon, a Chippeway chiel—Na-she-mung- 
ga,a Miami chief—and Weesh-cub, or the Sweet, a 
noted Chippewa chiel. . All of these plates are hand- 
somely poe nae The Port Folio evidently increases 
in attraction, with each successive number. We are 
glad to learn that it meets with a liberal patronage. 


Views In have been favored 
with part first of a new work, entitled “Switzerland, 
by Wiiliam Beattie, M.D. illustrated in a series of 
views taken on the spot, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq.” It 
is in quarto fourm, and contains the following engra- 
vings—Cettage near ‘hun ; Zurich; Castle of Spiez on 
Lake Thun; ‘Chun, with the Bermese Alps; and Val 
D’ Ossula. These engravings are among the best we 
have ever seen, and the views are truly magnificent 
and sublime. Those who have a taste for these 
matters will be delighted with the work, asit exhibits 
very clearly the rapid advance of the fine arts, and at 
the same time gives a view of some the finest scene- 
ryin the world. Letter press descriptions accompany 
the engravings. 

A gentleman will shortly wait upon the public to 
solicit subscriptions for this work. 


| 

Miriam Corrin.—TJThe second edition of this ex- 
cellent American novel has just been issued from the 

ress of the Harpers. ‘I'he author is said to be a 
highly gifted gentleman of New York; but as yet he 
has successfully preserved his incognito. He need not, 
however, hesitate to avow himself; the public would 
be pleased to learn the name of one who has so sig- 
nally contributed to their gratification. The work in 
question, is one of a peculiar character. The scene | 
is chiefly laid in the island of Nantucket, an isolated 
part of the country, which affurds but scanty mate- 
rials to the novelist; but the author has, neverthelesa, 
made it the groundwork of a most agreeable and de- 
lightful fiction. ‘The work has already been repub- 
lished in London, and the encomiums bestowed upon 
it by the press in this country. have been loudly reiter- 
ated by that of England. This is a sufficient evi- 
dence of its intrinsic merits. 


Simms’ NEW worK.—We see it stated that the new 
novel, from the pen of W. G. Simms, Esq., now in the 
press of the Harpers, is entitled “Th Partisan: 2 
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tale of the Revolution.” The scene is laid, principal- 
in the old town or village of Dorchester, S. C.— 
begins in the year 1780,-~and the first | 


ly, 

The narrative begins 
chapter gives a vivid picture of the gloomy condition 
of 


menced their brilliant series of partisan exploits, and 
when ‘Tarleton, the Claverhouse of South Carolina 
was rioting in his savage success. | 


Tue Cruise of THE Mipex.— Messrs. Carey & 


Hart have just issued the second series of this work, 


from the pen of the author of “‘l’om Cringle’s Log,” 
a publication deservedly cele brated fr the thrilling na- 


ture of the incidents therein recorded. Many passages 


of the Cruise have been copied into our lead ng jour- 
nals from the English Magazines, and the high degree 

of favor with which they, have been received, has led 

to their pub'ication in book form. ‘The volumes abound 

in interesting sketches, and will well repay a perusal. 
| 


Govucet on Bankina.—A second edition of Mr. 
Gouge’s excellent work on Paper-money and Bank. 
ing, has just been published by Messrs. B. & S. Col- 
lins, ot New York. It isin small type, octave lorm, 
and being stereotyped, is afforded at the very low 
price of twenty-five cents per copy. This is a work 
which should be carefully perused by every individual 
who desires to have a correct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of banking institutions, and we are much pleased 
to find that it is now afforded at a price which will 
place it within the reach of every citizen. The lead- 
ing design of the work, is to afford a plain exposi- 
tion of the way in which paper-muoney and money 
corporations affect the interests of different portions 
of the community, and this is satisfactorily carried 


out and illustrated, byample and conclusive arguments 
and facts. 


uth Carolina, just before Marion the “Swamp 
Fox,” and Sumpter, the “Game Cock,” had com- 
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| Mr. C’s. writings A bio ical sketch of Mr. 
Canning, from the pen of Robert Welsh, Esq.—by 
whom the volume is edited—is prefixed. ‘I'he work, 
embracing as it des, the views and opinions of a 
great British statesman, on most of the important 
subjects which have been agitated within the last 
tuirty years, and showing the various lights in which 
those questions were viewed by society at large, can- 
not fail to pees deeply interesting to the general 
reader as well as to the politician. It should have a 
place in every library. 


Works or Mrs. SHerwoop.—The eleventh volume 
of the uniform edition of the works of Mrs. Sherwood, 
has just been published by the Harpers, of New York: 
[t contains a continuation of the Lady of the Manor, 
and is embellished. with two very handsome plates. 
The work is rapidly drawing to a close; it is unques. 
tionably one of the most valuable and attractive publi. 
cations of theday. The stories and the series will be 
comp'eted in another volume, making up the dozen. 
They average 400 pages each, making 4800 in the 
whole, for about nine dollars—not quite a fifth of a 
cent‘per page, without taking the twenty four En. 
gravings in thecalculation. 


TaNnNnER’s UniversaL Atritas.—We have been 
vored by Mr. ‘Tanner, of this city, with No. 13 of his 
new and elegant Universal Atlas, a work of great. 
utility and superior workmanship. It contains a 
map of Brazil and Paraquay, map of La Plata, Chile 
and Montevideo, map of the United States, greatly 
improved, map of England, with the environs ot 
London, Liverpool, and a plan of the eity of New 
York. ‘These maps are constructed from authentic 
documents, and embrace all recent discoveries. The 
subscription price of the work is $1 per number. — 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND Peasantry.—These 


Comy’s SreELuinG Boox.—A new edition of this 


volumes embrace three tales, viz.— Winifred, Coun- | work, revised and enlarged, has just been published 


tess of Nithsadle; The Hampshire Cottage, and 
Blanche. The nominal editor but real author is La- 
dy Dacre, to whom the reading public was indebted, 
not long since, for “Recollections of a Chaperon,” 
a collection of stories which proved very popular. 
Winifred is a historical tale, beautifully conceived 
and skilfully developed, and presenting a true nara. 
tive of a wife’s courage and devotion. Hampshire 
Cottage, is a quiet, well rold history of the trials of a 
blind girl, in whose behalf the svmpathies of the read- 
er are powerfully awakened. The third, Blanche, is 

a more lively character, the characters and inci- 
dents being taken from a higher order of society, and 
rendered alternately amusing and instructive, by the 
skill and ingenuity of the actor, 


The work is from the press of the Harpers, New 
York. | 


| 
Cannine’s Secect select speeches 
of tie Right Honorable George Canning,a distin- 
guished member of the British Parliament, have been 


published, in a large and well printed octavo, by 
Messrs. Key & Biddle. They will prove a rich in- 
tellectual treat to the admirers of splendid talents and 
great genius. The volume contains Mr. Canning’s 
speeches on the Sardinian Treaty. on Peace with 
France, the Expedition to Copenhagen, the conduct 
of the Duke of York, the Expedition to the Scheidt, 
the Credit Bill, of 1810, the Report of the Bul'ion 
Committee, 1811, on the American War, the Em- 
bassy to Lisbon, the State of the Nation, Parliamen- 
tary Reform, Negotiations with Spain, Abolition of 
Slavery, affairs of Portagal, &c. also several election 


and dinner speeches, and a number of seleetions from 


by Messrs. Marshall & Co. of this city. This work 
has been a prominent school book in this country for 
many years, and it appears to keep its place steadily, 
notwithstanding the great number of similar publica- 
tions which have been thrown trom the press. It isa 
hook of acknowledged merit with all teachers that we 
have ever conversed with on the subject. 


Mopern Geooraruy.— Messrs. White, Hutchinson 
& Dwier, of Hartford, Conn, have just published a 
new edition of Huntington's Modern Geography, 
adapted to the use of schools, academies, and families. 
It is designed to answer the two-fold purpose of a cor- 
rect guide to the student, and of a geographica!} read- 
ing book, and great care has been taken to introduce 
the la'est information. ‘The book is ornamented 
with a number of very pretty cuts. 


Huntineton’s ATLAS accompanies the a- 
bove, furrishing several well-coloured and handsome- 
ly executed maps, and a number of useful tables. : 

The above works are for sale at the bookstore ot 
Desilver, Thomas & Cu. 247 Market street. 


AND Patuetic.—-Among the Mainotes, de- 
scendan's of the S artans, thieving is considered & 
very honourable employment. An English traveller, 
being entertained at the house of one of the moun- 
aineers, fook some silver articles trom a packing 
case tie had with him to eat his dinner with. At.the 
sight of such costliness an old woman began to cry. 
The Englishman having asked what affected her so 
much—* Alas! my good sir,” she replied, “I weep 
because my son is not here to rob you of those beauti- 


ful things.” 
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